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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 





BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


“This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.” 


The author aims to * ag the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, ‘and to ‘determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 


The titles of the chapt ters are: ‘‘ Introduction,” “Religion with Letters,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion as a Right of Man,” “ Actual Education,” “ Better ginnings,”’ “ Educating the 
Negro,” “ The "Reaction, ” “Religion without Letters,” “ 00g Ae Spite of 
oe “Educatin Negroes Transplanted to Free Soil, " “Higher Education,” 
ocational Training,” “ Education at Public Expense.” In the appendix are found a 
number of valuable ments. The volume contains also a critical bibliography and 
a helpful index. 
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“I like it very much. Wensoee beg! wu pore loosened up on your style a bit and have done-an 
excelient of research. ~¥ ur book will have a good sale.’ ward Channing, 
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seems clear to pe se ate have made a substantial contribution to the subject and I know 

I shall prot tele PreetchT, Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 
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i Soe Ane Seve oertel pied ie im t material in the true spirit of scholarship. I con- 

. (gfatulate you sincerely. bar) Aor ofessor of History in the University of Chicago. 

“It cranny See a have taken a field of which little has been known and developed in 
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Dr. ‘codeon has here offered, the supreme point of this study is the unconquerable will of the Negro. 
x tion of the recent development of education among the 
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Buy the Eleven Volumes of the 
Journal of Negro History 
in Bound Form 


Volume I contains more than 250 pages of dissertations entitled : 

The Negroes of Cincinnati prior to 1861, by Carter G. Woopson. 

The Story of Maria Louise Moore and Fannie M. Richards, by 
W. B. Hartarove. 

~ Passing Tradition and the African Civilization, by Monrogr N. 

ORK. 

The Mind of the African Negro as reflected by his Proverbs, by 
A. O. STaFForp. 

The Historic Background of the Negro Physician, by Keuuy Murr. 

The Negro Soldier in the American Revolution, by W. B. Harrarove, 

Freedom and Slavery in Appalachian America, by Carter G. Woop- 
SON. 

Antar, the Arabian Negro Warrior, Poet and Hero, by A. O. Star- 
FORD. 

Colored Freemen as Slave Owners in Virginia, by JoHN H. Russe. 

The Fugitives of the Pearl, by Joun H. Paynter. 

Lorenzo Dow, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

The Attitude of the Free Negro toward African Colonization, by 
L. R. MEHLINGER. 

People of Color in Louisiana, Part I, by Atice DuNBAR-NELSON. 

The Work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Negroes of the Colonies, by C. E. Pimrre. 

The Defeat of the Secessionists in Kentucky in 1861, by Wmu1aM T. 
McKinney. 

The Negroes of Guatemala during the Seventeenth Century, by J. 
Kunst. 

It contains also more than 200 pages of the following series of documents: 
What the Negro was thinking during the Eighteenth Century. 
Letters showing the Rise and Progress of the early Negro Churches 

of Georgia and the West Indies. 
Eighteenth Century Slaves as advertised by their Masters. 
Transplanting Free Negroes to Ohio. 
The Proceedings of a typical Colonization Convention. 
Travelers’ Impressions of American Slavery from 1750 to 1800. 
Some Letters of Richard Allen and Absalom Jones. 
Volume II contains 292 pages of dissertations entitled : 
The African Slave Trade, by JERomE Down. 
The Negro in the Field of Invention, by Henry E. Baker. 
Anthony Benezet, by Carter G. Woopson. 
People of Color in Louisiana, Part II, by Atice DunBAR-NELSON. 
The Evolution of the Slave Status in American Democracy, by J. M. 
MECELIN. 
John Woolman’s Efforts in behalf of Freedom, by G. D. Houston. 
The Tarikh Es-Soudan, by A. O. STaFrrorp. 
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From a Jamaica Portfolio—Francis Williams, by T. H. MacDrr- 
MOTT. 
The Formation of the American Colonization Society, by H. N. 
SHERWOOD. 
The History of the High School for Negroes in Washington, by 
Mary CHURCH TERRELL. 
Our New Possessions—The Danish West Indies, by Lema Amos 
PENDLETON. 
Some Historical Errors of James Ford Rhodes, by Jonn R. Lyncu. 
The Struggle of Haiti and Liberia for Recognition, by CuHaruzs H. 
WESLEY. 
Three Negro Poets: Horton, Mrs. Harper and Whitman, by Brn- 
JAMIN BRAWLEY. 
Catholics and the Negro, by JoHN Burtscu. 
Notes on the Nomoli of Sherbroland, by WauTer L. Epwin. 
The African Origin of the Grecian Civilization, by Gzroraz— WELLS 
PARKER. 
It contains also about 100 pages of documents of the following series: 
Letters of Anthony Benezet. 
Observations on the Negroes of Louisiana. 
The Conditions against which Anthony Benezet inveighed. 
Letters, Laws, Narratives and Comments bearing on the Danish West 
Indies. | 
Petition for Compensation for the Loss of Slaves by Emancipation in 
the Danish West Indies. 
Letters of George Washington bearing on the Negro. 
The Will of Robert Pleasants, 
Proceedings of a Reconstruction Meeting at Mobile, Alabama. 
Volume III contains about 288 pages of dissertations entitled: 
The Story of Josiah Henson, by W. B. Hartarove. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the Negro, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
Palmares, the Negro Numantia, by CHarues E. CHAPMAN. 
Slavery in California, by Denman L. Brasuey. 
Benjamin Banneker, the Negro Mathematician and Astronomer, by 
Henry E. BAKER. 
George Liele and Andrew Bryan, Pioneer Negro Baptist Preachers, 
by JoHn W. Davis. 
Fifty Years of Howard University, Part I, by D. 0. W. Hotes. 
Fifty Years of Howard University, Part II, by D. O. W. Houmgs. 
More about the Historical Errors of James F. Rhodes, by JoHN R. 
LYNCH. 
Slavery in Kentucky, by Ivan E. McDovua te. 
The Beginnings of the Miscegenation of the Whites and Blacks, by 
Carter G. Woopson. 
Gerrit Smith’s Efforts in behalf of the Negroes in New York, by 
Zita Dyson. 
The Buxton Settlement in Canada, by Frep Lanpon. 
It contains also about 135 pages of documents of the following series: 
California Freedom Papers. 
Thomas Jefferson’s Thoughts on the Negro. 
Letters of Governor Edward Coles bearing on the Struggle of Free- 
dom and Slavery in Illinois. 
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What the Framers of the Federal Constitution thought of the Negro. 


Volume IV contains 260 pages of dissertations entitled : 
Primitives Law and the Negro, by Rouanp G. USHER. 
Lincoln’s Plan for Colonizing the Emancipated Negroes, by CHARLES 
H. WESLEY. 
Lemuel Haynes, by W. H. Morsg. 
The Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, by Frep Lanpon. 
The Conflict and Fusion of Cultures with Special Reference to the 
Negro, by R. E. Park. 
The Company of Royal Adventurers trading into Africa, by Groras 
F.. Zoox. 
The Employment of Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate Army, 
by CHarues H. WESLEY. 
| The Legal Status of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee, by WiL- 
LIAM Luoyp Imes. 
Negro Life and History in the Schools, by Carter G. Woopson. 
Abbé Grégoire’s Sketch of Angelo Solimann, by F. Harrison Houan. 
Labor Conditions in Jamaica Prior to 1917, by E. ErHELRED Brown. 
The Life of Charles B. Ray, by Monrog N. Work. 
The Slave in Upper Canada, by Wimnt1am RENWICK RmpELL. 


In the volume appear also 222 pages of documents designated as: 
Benjamin Franklin and Freedom. 
The Proceedings of a Migration Convention and Congressional Ac- 
tion respecting the Exodus of 1870. 
Letters of Negro Migrants of 1916-1918. 
Notes on Slavery in Canada. 


Volume V contains 322 pages of dissertations entitled : 

The Negro in Education, by Loretta FuNKE. 

The Negro Migration to Canada after 1850, by Frep Lanpon. 

Richard Hill, by Frank CuNDALL. 

The Relations of Negroes and Indians in Massachusetts, by CARTER 
G. Woopson. 

The Development of the Negro Public School System in Missouri, by 
Henry S. WILLIAMS. 

Religious Education in Negro Colleges and Universities, by Dav 
H. Sims. 

The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection, by JoHN W. Crom- 
WELL. 

Slavery in Canada, by Wiu1AmM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain 
bearing on the Return of Negro Slaves, 1783-1828, by Arnutr G. 
LinpsayY. 

The Negro in Politics, by Norman P. ANDREWS. 

Henry Bibb, a Colonizer, by Frep Lanpon. 

Myrtilla Miner, by G. SmirH WorMLey. 


It contains also 93 pages of documents of the following series: 
An Act concerning the Indians of Massachusetts. 
Some Negro Members of Reconstruction Conventions and Legisla- 
tures and of Congress, compiled by Monroe N. Work. 
John G. Thompson, the Original Carpet-bagger. 
Additional information and corrections in Reconstruction Records. 
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Speech of William H. Gray in the Arkansas Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1868. 

A letter addressed to the City Council of Washington, in 1833. 

A Prince William County, Virginia, Court Record of 1756. 

Letters on Reconstruction. 


Volume VI contains 361 pages of the following current articles: 


Fifty Years of Negro Citizenship as qualified by the United States 
Supreme Court, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Remy Ollier, a Mauritian Journalist and Patriot, by CHaries H. 
WESLEY. 

A Negro Colonization Project in Mexico, 1895, by J. Frep Rirry. 

The Economic Condition of the Negroes of New York Prior to 1861, 
by Arnett G. Linpsay. 

Making West Virginia a Free State, by A. A. TAYLOr. 

Canadian Negroes and the John Brown Raid, by Frep Lanpon. 

i Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New World, by J. Frep 

IPPY. 

The Material Culture of Ancient Nigeria, by Wm11am Leo Hans- 
BERRY. 

The Negro in South Africa, by Davm A. Lang, Jr. 

The Baptism of Slaves in Prince Edward Island, by Wmu1am R. 
RIDDELL. 

The Negro Migration of 1916-1918, by HenpEerson H. Donatp. 


Volume VI contains also 144 pages of the following documents: 


James Madison’s Attitude toward the Negro. 

Advice given Negroes a Century ago. 

The Appeal of the American Convention of Abolition Societies to 
Anti-slavery Groups. 

Reports of the American Convention of Abolition Societies on 
Negroes and on Slavery, their Appeals to Congress, and their 
Addresses to the Citizens of the United States. 


Volume VII contains 315 pages of the following current articles: 


Slave Society on the Southern Plantation, by Frances L. Hunrsr. 

The Evolution of the Negro Baptist Church, by Watrrer H. Brooks. 

Early Negro Education in West Virginia, by Carrer G. Woopson. 

First Negro Churches in the District of Columbia, by Jonn W. 
CROMWELL. 

Negro Congressmen a Generation After, by ALruTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

The Priority of the Silver Bluff Church and its Promoters, by 
Water H. Brooxs. 

The Negroes in Mauritius, by A. F. Foxzrr. 

The Anderson Fugitive Case, by Frep Lanpon. 

A Negro Senator, by G. Davip Houston. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Plan, by Harry S. BuackisTon. 

The Journal of Isaaco, by L. N. Fx1rz.. 

Brazilian and United States Slavery compared, by Hersert B. 
ALEXANDER. 

The Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo, by Grorcz W. Brown. 

Canadian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837, by Frep Lanpon. 

Lott Cary, the Colonizing Missionary, by Mires Mark FisHEr. 


Volume VII contains also 84 pages of the following documents: 


The Experience of a Georgia Peon—My Escape from Bondage. 
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Extracts and Letters collected by R. E. Park and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Extracts from Newspapers showing the Disorders of Reconstruction, 
collected vy R. E. Park. 

Materials from the Scrapbook of W. A. Hayne, collected by M. N. 
Work. 

Letters, Addresses, and the like throwing Light on the Career of 
Lott Cary. 


Volume VIII contains 360 pages of the following current articles: 


The Educational Efforts of the Freedman’s Bureau and Freedman’s 
Aid Societies in South Carolina, 1862-1872, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitude toward 
Life and Death, by G. R. Wison. 

Prudence Crandall, by G. SmrrH WorM.ey. 

The Teaching of Negro History, by J. W. Brtu. 

Negro Biography, by Pau W. L. Jongs. 

Haiti and the United States, by Gzoraz W. Brown. 

Paul Cuffee, by H. N. SHERwoop. 

Negro Servitude in the United States, by T. R. Davis. 

Three Elements of African Culture, by Gorpon B. Hancock. 

Methodism and the Negro in the United States, by J. C. Harrzenu. 

Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle France, by Wmu1am RENWICK 
RIDDELL. 

Abram Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great, by ALBERT Parry. 

Movement of the Negroes from the East to the Gulf States from 1830 
to 1850, by ALRUTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

Negroes in Domestic Service in the United States, by E.izaseru 
Ross Haynes. 


Volume VIII contains also 60 pages of the following documents: 


Extracts from Newspapers and Magazines. 

Anna Murray-Douglass—My Mother as I Recall Her, by Roserta 
Dovuaeuass SPRAGUE. 

Frederick Douglass in Ireland. 

The Will of Paul Cuffe. 

Banishment of the Free People of Color from Cincinnati. 

First Protest against Slavery in the United States. 

A Negro Pioneer in the West. 

Concerning the Origin of Wilberforce. 

Documents and Comments on Benefit of Clergy as applied to Slaves, 
by Wiuuiam K, Boyp. 


Volume IX contains 381 pages of the following current articles: 


Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade, by L. P. Jackson. 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents, by C. W. 
A. Davi. 

Further Notes on the Slave in Canada, by Witut1am ReENwIcK 
RIDDELL. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
by M. W. Ovinerton. 

The Urban League Movement, by L. HotuinaswortxH Woop. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association among Negroes, by J. E. 
MOORLAND. 
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Feeding Slaves, by R. H. Tayrzor. 
The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction, by A. A, 
TAYLOR. 


Volume IX also contains 128 pages of the following documents: 
How I hid a Union Spy, by HANNIBAL ARMSTRONG. 
Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 
Dispatches of Spanish Officials bearing on the Free Negro Settle- 
ment of Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mose, Florida, collected, 
by IrEnzE A. WRIGHT. 
Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 


Volume X contains 313 pages of dissertations entitled: 

Amherstburg, Terminus of the Underground Railroad, by FRep 
LANDON. 

A Carpet-Bagger in South Carolina, by Louis F. Post. 

The Leclere Instructions, by Cart Lupwie LoKKE. 

Liberia after the World War, by FRepEricK Star. 

The Origin of Hampton Institute, by L. P. Jackson. 

The Negro Policy of Christopher Codrington, by C. 8S. 8. HieHam. 

Le Code Noir, by Wiruu1am Renwick RmpDELL. 

The Kidnapping of Dr. Rufus Bratton, by Frep Lanpon. 

Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, by Epwin D. JoHNson. 

Ten Years of Collecting and Publishing the Records of the Negro, 
by C. G. Woopson. 

The Abolition of the Brazilian Slave Trade, by JANE ELizaBeTH 
ADAMS. 

The Bustill Family, by ANNE Bustiuu SMITH. 


It contains also the following valuable documents: 
Letters of Negroes addressed to the American Colonization Society. 
Letters of Negroes to Antislavery Workers and Agencies. 


Volume XI contains 527 pages of dissertations entitled: 
What the Negro Church has done, by R. A. Carter. 
The Contribution of the Negro to the Religious Life of America, 
by L. W. Ky es. 
The Domestic Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, by WmL1am 
T. LAPRADE. 
Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Slaves in Hispanic America, 
by N. ANpRew N. CLEVEN. 
The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, by A. A. Taytor. 
Rural Economic Progress of the Negro in Virginia, by Jamss S. 
RUSSELL. 
The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier, 1861-1865, by 
Frep A. SHANNON. 
Slavery on the British West India Plantations in the Eighteenth 
Century, by FRanK WESLEY PITMAN. 
This volume contains also 125 pages of the following documents: 
An Account of the Negro Rebellion on St. Croix, Danish West 
Indies, 1759, by WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 
Letters of Negroes largely personal and private, by the Eprror. 








Subscribers who preserve their single numbers in good condition may obtain any one of these 
volumes by returning the corresponding numbers with $1.00. This means that the subscriber 
receives full credit for the subscription fee of $4.00 in making this exchange. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, 
1927 


This second annual effort to invite attention to the 
achievements of the Negro showed unusual progress toward 
the desired end of saving and popularizing the records of 
the race that it may not become a negligible factor in 
the thought of the world. A larger amount of literature 
was distributed, the area of the appeal was extended, and 
the returns were even more satisfactory than the unusually 
favorable reports of last year. 

The literature which served as a guide in the celebration 
consisted of a Negro History Week circular like that of 
last year, an account of how it was observed in the District 
of Columbia in 1926, and a general statement of the origin 
and growth of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. This literature, as a whole, invited attention 
to the propaganda aspect of history writing and history 
teaching in our schools. The history circular lamented the 
unwisdom of inquiring into the record of certain races only 
and popularizing the same to establish the idea of racial in- 
equality; it pointed out the folly of perusing the accounts 
of the vices and the quarrels of those who contend for 
power to oppress the weak; and it emphasized as the real 
makers of history those servants of the truth who have 
labored to enlighten humanity, to lift it out of drudgery 
into comfort, out of darkness into light, and out of selfish- 
ness into altruism. With a brief sketch of the important 
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achievements of the Negro in this country and in Africa, 
an effort was made to establish the claim of the Negro to 
some of these very important contributions to the progress 
of mankind. 

The main thought was the following: 


‘‘In ancient days, men had less race hate than we find today. 
The earliest historians recorded the achievements of all nations 
regardless of race or color. Even in the ease of little contact, there 
was an effort to give honorable mention to all. Homer, for ex- 
ample, mentioned the Ethiopians as ‘the farthest removed of men.’ 
Herodotus said the Ethiopians feasted among the Gods. As king- 
doms and empires developed around powerful dynasties, however, 
history tended to become self-glorification and an inculcation of 
national bias, race hate, and race prejudice. In the modern world 
we are the heirs of this incubus. Teachers of history, then, have 
been largely propagandists selecting those truths which stimulate 
these vicious tendencies and rejecting those which work to the con- 
trary. The schools of America and Europe, therefore, have prac- 
tically no conception of history. They have been so far misled by 
propaganda that actual history is branded as heresy. 

“‘If we would know history, we must not tarry too long with 
the exploits of Alexander the Great, the campaigns of Caesar, or the 
conquests of Napoleon. Warriors deserve attention as instruments 
in the destruction of undesirable regimes to clear the way for the 
new, but these military chieftains were not intentionally great men. 
They aspired to be impostors, exploiters, and oppressors, rather than 
benefactors of humanity. We should record the achievements of 
men like Watts with the steam engine, Fulton with the steamboat, 
Morse with the telegraph, Bell with the telephone, Marconi with 
the wireless telegraphy, Roentgen with the X-ray, Edison with the 
phonograph, and Matzeliger with the lasting machine by which 
the shoe industry was revolutionized. We should exalt Socrates 
dying for the truth among the Greeks, St. Francis of Assisi giving 
up all to help the poor, and Savonarola presenting himself as a 
living sacrifice for the faith, And we must not forget such re- 
formers as Woolman, Benezet, Jefferson, Wilberforce, Cobden, 
Bright, Phillips, Douglas, Garrison, Sumner, Lovejoy, and Lincoln, 
who have illuminated the pages of modern history. 

‘*We should especially emphasize the virtues of the heroes and 
heroines who, imbibing the spirit of the Great Nazarene, have suf- 
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fered and died for ideals. As He died to make men holy, they died 
to make men free. We should, therefore, call the roll of Daniel 
Jrayton in the jail of the capital of the nation, L. W. Paine in the 
State prison in Georgia, Calvin Fairbank twice under such a sen- 
tence in Kentucky, and Andrew Torrey dying in the Maryland 
penitentiary, all merely because they helped the fugitive on the 
way to freedom. Among them we should give a high place of honor 
to Nat Turner, who lived up to the ideal of Jesus that, ‘greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” And John Brown, inspired by the example of Nat 
Turner, would close the chapter with that moral courage and mar- 
tyrdom, which made him one of the saints of God. 

‘*This is the meaning of Negro History Week. It is not so much 
a Negro History Week as it is a History Week. We should em- 
phasize not Negro History, but the Negro in history. What we 
need is not a history of selected races or nations, but the history of 
the world void of national bias, race hate, and religious prejudice. 
There should be no indulgence in undue eulogy of the Negro. The 
ease of the Negro is well taken care of when it is shown how he has 
influenced the development of civilization.”’ 


The demand for the literature was not restricted to those 
sections of the country in which Negro schools are estab- 
lished. White schools interested in interracial matters 
asked also for such literature and availed themselves of 
the opportunity to direct attention to the achievements of 
the race during Negro History Week. In those schools 
where no interest was manifested in the observance, the 
same end was reached by appealing to social welfare agen- 
cies and to clubs and literary societies connected with 
churches. Considered from this point of view of such a 


~ wide observance, the celebration can be truthfully referred 


to as national. 

One of the leading newspapers of the country reported 
the success in these words: ‘‘The Journal and Guide re- 
ceived line upon line of news stories relating the observ- 
ances of Negro History Week in the schools, colleges, 
churches, societies and other groups throughout the coun- 
try, which furnished conclusive evidence that the event 
was observed on a national scale and with much enthusiasm. 
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The demand for Negro history literature was unprece- 
dented. It is safe to state that within the past two years, 
since the instituting of Negro History Week, elementary 
history of the Negro has become more of common knowledge 
among the race than at any previous time in history.’’ 

The manner in which persons and agencies undertook to 
impress the thought of Negro achievement upon the public 
mind varied according to the point of view of the persons 
. concerned and the constituencies that they served. The 
ordinary elementary schools incorporated such ideas into 
the reading matter given the pupils from day to day. The 
higher grades resorted to declamations and recitations. 
Pupils in high schools and others more advanced staged 
playlets visualizing the life and history of the Negro. 
Schools and colleges which found it inconvenient to make 
such preparation which required constant drilling invited 
men and women well informed in the history of the Negro 
to address the student body at the hour of assembly each 
day during the Week. In this way there were few schools 
or communities which did not feel the impulse of the hour 
and had not the opportunity to profit by the enthusiasm 
thus manifested and the information disseminated. 

The important results of the celebration may be sum- 
marized as creating a demand for Negro pictures and 
Negro literature, disabusing the Negro mind of the idea of 
inferiority, an increasing conviction among the whites that 
racal bias undermines all truth, and the growing spirit of 
cooperation to the end of further extending the researches 
into Negro History that it may be popularized throughout 
the world. This interest has taken the form of strength- 
ening the national organization of the Association by fur- 
ther financial support among the people and also by extend- 
ing its operation through branches organized at strategic 
points in the country. 

During the celebration of Negro History Week, in fact, 
before and after, various groups and agencies of Negroes, 
and some few of them of both races, memorialized boards 
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of education in many parts of the country. They prayed 
that the textbooks of history as now taught in our schools 
be revised in the interest of the whole truth. They had 
in mind here the unwise policy of placing in the hands of 
the youth a so-called history of the world which is re- 
stricted largely to the history of one race. They empha- 
sized especially the tendency on the part of our authors 
writing American histories to say less and less about the 
Negro until at the present time a foreigner, reading such 
texts, would be surprised to learn that two-fifths of the 
population of the South receive no consideration at all. 
From such efforts the reports indicate that boards of edu- 
cation have taken this matter under advisement. Some 
have ordered the disuse of undesirable textbooks and the 
removal of the most glaring faults of certain others by 
careful revision in the light of the truth which has been 
revealed. 

The effort assumed also the form of placing on the 
shelves of libraries books presenting the leading facts of 
Negro History. To the management of these institutions 
these workers have presented carefully prepared lists of 
useful and scientific books recently produced by some of the 
best scholars in the country. These librarians have been 
told that in order to make the institution one serving the 
whole public, they must circulate the literature which pre- 
sents the record of all groups. In the case of an excuse to 
the effect that the libraries lack funds, some of these agen- 
cies have actually raised money to purchase books which 
they have placed in these institutions. It is more encour- 
aging to know, however, that a large number of libraries 
themselves, favorably impressed with the appeal for liter- 
ature bearing upon this neglected aspect of our history, 
have made considerable purchases of books on the Negro 
from their regular library funds. These books, moreover, 
have been largely reference volumes, generally historical, 
with sometimes a few works of fiction included. The call 
for complete files of the Journal of Negro History has thus 
enabled the Association to widen its circle of readers and 
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to carry this additional truth to a group heretofore unin- 
formed. Still more encouraging are the requests for valu- 
able books out of print. A few of these libraries are ap- 
propriating considerable sums of money to buy such vol- 
umes available now only in second hand form and at rather 
high prices. Some of these volumes, moreover, appear in 
foreign languages and are imported from Africa. Among 
these may be mentioned Leo Frobenius’s The Voice of Af- 
rica, Felix Dubois’s Timbuctoo the Mysterious, Es-Sa‘ Di’s 
Tarikh Es-Soudan, and Lady Lugard’s A Tropical De- 
pendency. 

The outstanding event of this sort was the recent pur- 
chase of the A. A. Schomburg collection of 4000 books on 
the Negro. The necessary fund was given by the Carnegie 
Corporation, and the books were placed in the 135th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library in a special de- 
partment established exclusively for reference and research 
in Negro life and history. During the few months which 
the collection has been thus available for public use it has 
given stimulus to the study of the Negro in that quarter, 
and decidedly aided the effort to celebrate Negro History 
Week in New York. 

To disconnect the celebration from the effort to raise 
funds for the special need of popularizing Negro history, 
the Director addressed to the people throughout the country 
a communication requesting that all meetings be open and 
free to the public. The reports from the field indicate that 
this request was generally heeded. Working at the same 
time in the minds of friends of the Association in various 
parts, however, were certain plans for material assistance 
in the promotion of the work. While no money was ac- 
tually raised during the Week itself, there followed soon 
thereafter an effort to capitalize this enthusiasm to the 
extent of raising the sum asked for in 1926. Reference is 
here made to the appeal of about a year ago asking each 
State to contribute a definite amount of the $20,000 needed 
to publish pictures of distinguished Negroes, plays visualiz- 
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ing the life and history of the race, and stories of the Negro 
in the language of the child. 

These results were obtained by the splendid cooperation 
of persons in all ranks of life. Business men, professional 
classes, social workers, teachers and ministers, all gave 
hearty support in the effort to impress the thought of Negro 
achievement upon the public mind. The value of the sup- 
port of the press throughout the country cannot be over- 
estimated. Influential dailies like the Charlotte Observer, 
the Chicago Daily News, and the New York Times gave con- 
siderable space to this effort. Popular weeklies like the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide, the Philadelphia Tribune, the 
Chicago Defender, the St. Louis Argus, the Louisville News, 
and the Pittsburgh Courier wrote elaborate editorials in- 
viting attention to Negro History Week and to the work 
of the Association. Without the assistance given by these 
agencies the cause could not have been so well served, and 
the celebration would not today be pointed to as one of the 
most significant movements ever started in the interest of 
the Negro race. 

C. G. Woopson 











THE CIVIL RIGHTS LAW OF 1875 


On March 1, 1875, a bill intended to give certain social 
rights to the Negro, after passing both houses of Congress, 
became a law.’ The Civil Rights Bill, as it was called, was 
supposed to secure to the Negro the privilege of riding in 
public conveyances, of entertainment at hotels, of attending 
the theatre or places of amusement without discrimination 
on account of color or previous condition of servitude. The 
last section of the bill granted the Negro the right to sit on 
grand or petit juries.” For five years bills of a similar char- 
acter including these provisions had been pending in the 
Senate. 

A consideration of the social rights of the Negro begins 
with the introduction into the Senate of the Supplementary 
Civil Rights Bill in May 1870. In addition to the provi- 
sions in the measure which became a law in 1875 this Civil 
Rights Bill contained guarantees of the privileges of the 
public schools and cemeteries.* To a considerable abuse of 
Sumner’s patience the measure was held up in the Judiciary 
Committee, reported unfavorably and postponed until two 
years later, when it finally came up for discussion.® In 
February a vote was taken; but the measure being at this 
time tied up with the Amnesty Bill which required a two 
thirds majority, it failed. Much to Sumner’s regret the 
Senate took advantage of his absence on May 21 and passed 
the Civil Rights Bill with the omission of the school and 
jury clauses.” It did not become a law as the House did 
not concur. On account of Sumner’s bad health which 

1 United States Statutes at Large, 43d Cong., 2d Sess., XVIII, p. 336. 

2 Ibid., 336. 

8 Works of Charles Sumner, XV, 301. 

4 Speeches of Charles Sumner on Civil Rights, Pamphlet, 21. 

5 Ibid.; also Works of Sumner, XIV, 306. 

6 Congressional Globe, 42d Cong., 1st Sess., 929. 

7 Works of Sumner, XIV, 467, 470. 

8 Ibid., 472. 
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did not permit him to be present,’ the matter was not 
pressed in the next session of Congress. Again in Decem- 
ber 1873 he introduced a Civil Rights Bill in the Senate 
which was practically the same as his original measure.” 
It did not come up for discussion until six weeks after Sum- 
ner’s death (April 27, 1874). It passed May 22, but too 
late for consideration by the House before adjournment." 
At the next session of Congress the House drew up a meas- 
ure much different in character which it passed the follow- 
ing February.**? The Senate substituted the same bill and 
passed it February 27, 1875. The President signed it and 
it became a law.** The Civil Rights Bill, as it became a 
law, retained the section referring to juries but omitted 
the clause on the public schools.** It caused much uneasi- 
ness among the advocates of social distinctions.*® 

Certain problems arise in connection with a study of 
civil rights as applied to social relations. What motives 
inspired Sumner to keep kindling the fires of reconstruction 
when Congress seemed at first so reluctant to listen to him? 
Did this hesitancy on the part of the Senate indicate that 
it was not quite sure that the country would support 
such legislation? What seems to be the predominant mo- 
tive in the passage of the bill by the Senate in 1874? Since 
the bill was eventually passed in 1875 with the much ob- 
jected-to public school clause omitted, and by a Congress 
defeated at the polls the previous year, we seem to have 
a new situation. The Republican party, having distin- 
guished itself for reconstruction legislation soon after the 
War, still had apostles of equal rights in the early seventies 
and it is interesting in examining its attitude toward the 
Civil Rights Bill to see to what extent it is in transition. 

Charles Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts, seems to 


® Ibid., 472. 

10 The text of the bill is in Works of Sumner, XIV, 472. 
11 Rhodes, History of the United States, VII, 90. 

12 Works of Sumner, XV, 314. 

13 Ibid., 314. 

14 United States Statutes at Large, XVIII. 

15 Supreme Court Records, U. S. 109, p. 836. 
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have made the fight for equal rights the dominant purpose 
of his political career. As early as 1849 he is reported to 
have appeared as counsel for Negroes who disliked being 
sent to separate schools in Boston. Such an arrangement, 
he said, was ‘‘contrary to the principle of equality before 
the law’’ and ‘‘condemned by Christianity.’’** In the ses- 
sion of Congress in 1861-2 he succeeded in getting passed 
such legislation as would permit Negroes to appear as wit- 
nesses in the courts of Washington, D. C.** He led in the 
attack on the Washington and Alexandria railroad and 
forced it to accept a charter which would prohibit it from 
discriminating against Negro passengers.*® When the 
question of Negro suffrage came up with the proposition 
to admit Montana where there were no Negroes he fought 
for ‘‘equal rights’’ (1864).*° He fought in the Senate 
against the practice of discriminating against the Negro 
soldier on the pay roll.” He is reported to have drawn up 
the bill which eventually became the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

Sumner’s friends may have claimed too much credit for 
him in reconstruction legislation on the question of equal 
rights. When he appears however in charge of the Senate 
bills on civil rights in the first four years of the seventies 
he is living in his same atmosphere of social and political 
equality for the Negro. He was an idealist and, according 
to Mr. Curtis of Harpers Weekly, more of a reformer than a 
statesman.** Those who spoke to his memory in the Senate 
after his death refer to his social exclusiveness in Washing- 
ton.** In Massachusetts, however, he had close friends 
among literary men and reformers. The Longfellow family 
found ‘‘Sunday without Sumner a melancholy and unusual 

16 Edw. L. Pierce, Memoirs and Letters of Chas. Sumner, III, pp. 40, 41. 

17 Ibid., III, 72. 

18 Pierce, Memoirs of Sumner, IV, 183. 

19 Ibid., 182. 

20 Jbid., A Negro received $10 and a white man $13 a month. 

21 Ibid., 183. 


22 Charles Ed. Lester, Life of Sumner, 677. 
23 Cong. Rec., 43d Cong., 1st Sess., 3410. 
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thing.’’ If Emerson gave a dinner to a group of literary 
men Sumner was usually there.** When he was debating 
on civil rights in the Senate in 1872 Longfellow wrote let- 
ters of encouragement and Whittier wrote him: ‘‘Thanks 
for thy noble speech, the heart of Massachusetts is with 
thee.’’*> There stood at his grave Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, and Emerson.” 

Sumner the idealist, the ‘‘scholar in politics,’’ and the 
reformer is seen in his advice to young Negro law gradu- 
ates of Howard University, ‘‘The Lawyer must be at home 
in literature and the best author for him to begin with in 
his practice is Dante.’’*" Sometimes the idealism of Sum- 
ner as he fought for civil rights was a matter of ridicule. 
Senator Hamlin proposed at one time that the Senate rise 
and sing ‘‘Old Hundred’’ before they voted upon the Civil 
Rights Bill.” 

The fight for equal rights for the Negro in Congress be- 
fore 1870 seems to have been entirely of a political nature. 
The Republican party was concerned first in making the 
Negro a voting citizen. The question of respecting the 
Negro as a social equal seems to have been brought to the 
attention of Congress when it admitted him as a Senator 
or Representative and seated him beside a white man. The 
Negro Congressman objected to the inconsistency of sitting 
with white men in the Senate or the House and having to 
separate from them on the steamboat, railroad cars, or in 
theatres. This was Sumner’s first argument for civil rights 
when he appeared before the Senate in debate in 1872. He 
asked his opponent from Georgia (Senator Hill) if he would 
recommend that the Negro Senator from Massachusetts 
have a place in the hall separate from the group.” He re- 
ferred to the case of Frederick Douglas who while return- 
ing from San Domingo on a political mission was removed 


24 Anna Davis, Life of Sumner, 103-106. 

25 Pierce, Life of Sumner, 530, 502. 

26 Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of Chas. Sumner, 39, 40. 
27 Works of Sumner, XIV, 147. 

28 Pierce, Life of Sumner, IV, 501. 

29 Works of Chas. Sumner, XIV, 359. 
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from the table in the steamboat on the Potomac where he 
had been dining with his white colleagues. He had called 
attention to this case when he wrote to a national convention 
of colored citizens meeting at Columbia, South Carolina.*° 
In that letter he urged the Negro citizens to fight for their 
rights. 

A committee of Negro citizens from Philadelphia came 
to Washington to call upon the President in behalf of the 
Civil Rights Bill. Their convictions were no doubt stimu- 
lated by the fact that they were refused dining service 
in the depot hotel near the Capitol." Oscar J. Dunn, the 
Negro Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana, was very much 
humiliated when he could sit with white people in the halls 
of Congress and was refused mixed accommodations on the 
railroad enroute to Washington.” 

Sumner endeavored first to get the attention of the 
Senate by numerous petitions of groups of Negro citizens. 
The Senate journals of the forty-first and forty-second 
Congresses show that a very large per cent of the petitions 
are signed ‘‘Colored Citizens’’ or ‘‘Citizens of the United 
States.’’** Early in the first session of the Forty-Second 
Congress Sumner fell upon another scheme of getting his 
Civil Rights Bill considered.** He secured its combination 
with the Amnesty Bill, hoping to convert the friends of am- 
nesty to civil rights by his argument that clemency to the 
white man in the South ought not to be granted until justice 
had been meted to the freedmen.* 

At last in May 1872 the two together came up for discus- 
sion and Sumner made the leading speech on civil rights.** 
After telling of the experiences of Frederick Douglas and 


30 Letter of Charles Sumner to Convention of Colored Citizens at Columbia, 
S. C., October 12, 1871, in Works of Sumner, 316, 317. 

81 Letter of Richard T. Greener, Ibid., 423. 

32 Ibid., 423. 

83 Journal of Senate, 43d Cong., Ist Sess., 33, 40, 50, 55, 59, 65, 72, 90, 97, 

34 Speeches of Chas. Sumner on the Civil Rights Bill in the Senate, Jan- 
uary to May 1872, Wash., 1874, p. 1. 

85 Tbid., 1. 

36 Ibid., p. 64. 
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Lieutenant Governor Dunn of Louisiana which have been 
noted, Sumner argued that the Civil War had been fought 
for equal rights and the task must be finished by passing 
the bill. He quoted words reputed to have been said by 
Jefferson Davis: ... ‘‘Its (Confederacy) corner stone 
rests upon the great truth that the Negro is not equal to the 
white man.’’*’ The Negro he thought might be given as 
good arrangements in hotels and railway cars in separate 
divisions but this would be an equivalent for equal rights 
not equal rights. He found legal basis for this in the Eng- 
lish Common Law which forbade inns to be respecters of 
persons. Theatres and hotels, he maintained, were licensed 
by law and, therefore, under obligations to treat all alike. 
Schools would come in the same category as they were sup- 
ported by taxation. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, he went on to say, guaran- 
teed such rights. The measure was supposed to apply to 
that portion of the Fourteenth Amendment which said: 
‘Nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’’ 
The denial of these rights was the ‘‘Scourge of Slavery ... 
which ought not to mar citizenship.’’ * 

When the vote was taken on the two bills together they 
were lost, two votes being needed to make the two thirds 
majority required for passage. The rules required that 
the Amnesty Bill receive two thirds majority for passage. 
Hence the Civil Rights Bill failed with the Amnesty Bill.” 
The friends of amnesty ran into a difficulty. They could 
not get their bill passed until a vote had been taken on 
civil rights.“ They, finally, taking advantage of Sumner’s 


87 Tbid., p. 11. 

38 The underlined portion is in italics in his printed speech. Speeches of 
Charles Sumner on the Civil Rights Bill tin the Senate, January to May 1872, 
10-21. 

39 Ibid., 64. 

40 Remarks of Senator Geo. F. Edmunds, Cong. Globe, 42d Cong., 2d Sess., 
3729. 
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absence from the Senate amended the Civil Rights Bill to 
exclude the school and jury clauses and passed it. When 
Sumner returned he was much displeased and referred to 
it as the ‘‘Emasculated Civil Rights Bill’’*? which term 
came to be applied to the new Senate Bill in 1875 by the 
Chicago Tribune. It was clear that the Civil Rights Bill 
had been holding up amnesty, for the latter passed with but 
two dissenting votes and one of these was cast by Sumner, 
who refused to keep his contract when his bill became 
‘‘emasculated.’’ * It seems then that the Civil Rights Bill 
was first made harmless and then passed in order to get 
through amnesty legislation. 

It has been noted already that it was too late for the 
House to take up the bill and that Sumner’s ill health 
prevented him from pressing the matter in the next Con- 
gress. In the fall of 1873 Sumner recovered enough to at- 
tend Senate sessions; and, taking advantage of the fact that 
his emasculated bill did not become a law, he introduced an- 
other substantially the same as his original measure.“ Al- 
though he appealed for its consideration on the ground that 
it had been so long before the Senate and told his friends 
that he was ready to die when he had completed this part 
of his reconstruction program, he was never able to get a 
discussion.* ; 

Sumner died on March 11, 1874. On the twenty-seventh 
of the April following, the memorial service was held by 
the Senate and House. It would be difficult to determine 
just how much effect the memorial service had in bringing 
the measure up in Senate for discussion two days later and 
its passage on May 22. Those who spoke in the service 
made reference to Sumner’s work in behalf of equal rights. 
He had received a blow from Preston Brooks in the Senate 
in 1856 as result of a heated debate concerning slavery. 


41 Remarks of Senator Philetus Sawyer, ibid., 3733, 

42 Remarks of Geo. F. Edmunds, Cong. Globe, 42d Cong., 2d Sess., 3729. 
Remarks of Sumner, ibid., 3737. 

43 Ibid., 3729. 

44 Ibid., 3738. 

45 Senate Journal, same sess., p. 1, 
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Senator Hoar reminded the Senate that an injury to his 
spine caused bad health which eventually caused his death 
eighteen years later. The quarrel which caused the blow 
being over slavery he was depicted as a martyr to the 
cause of freedom. Senator Dawes and Potter referred to 
his disappointment over his Civil Rights Bill. The Negro 
representative, Mr. Rainey referred to his services in be- 
half of the Negro and his ‘‘martyrdom for freedom.’’ * 

The bill as passed in 1874 included the school and jury 
clauses.*’ It was therefore as Sumner would have wished 
it. It was too late for the House to consider it in that 
session, but in the next fall it drew up one of its own with 
the school clause omitted.** Evidently the House did not 
want the bill as Sumner had proposed it. The Republican 
party in 1874 was not a unit on the question of such legisla- 
tion as being an advantage to the party. Ex-Senator 
Brownlow of Tennessee wrote to Senator Smith of Connect- 
icut that already the agitation for civil rights by the Re- 
publican party had weakened its hold in Tennessee and if 
the measure should be urged by the party, Republican as- 
cendency in every border state would be doomed.*® Smith 
replied that the bill if passed would be a party blunder.” 
Harpers Weekly, however, called attention to the bill as ‘‘a 
moral obligation’’ of the party. The party it thought must 
be consistent with its long maintained policy of removing 
‘“‘legal disability or inequality on account of color.’’ ™ 

The Convention of colored Republican Citizens of Ten- 
nessee sent petitions to the Senate in behalf of the bill. 
It reminded the Republican party that it had not lived up 
to its ideals of equal rights since Negroes were not being 
allowed to hold office.*? It declared it would not support 


46 Speeches of Senator Hoar, Congressmen Rainey and Dawes before 
at a joint Sumner memorial service for the House and Senate. Congressional 
Record, 43d Congress Ist Session, pp. 3409, 3410, 3414. 

47 Congressional Record, 43d Cong., 1st Sess., p. 4147. 

48 U. S. Statues at Large, Vol. XVIII, p. 336. 

49 Harpers Weekly, Sept. 26, 1874, p. 760. 

50 Ibid., 760. 

51 Harpers Weekly, Apr. 11, 1874, p. 310. 

52 Minutes of Convention of Colored Citizens of Tennessee, 1871, p. 10, 11. 
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any sham Republicanism. ‘‘We consider the omission of 
the Republican party to enact the Civil Rights Bill a base 
surrender of the rights of humanity,’’ said the petition. 
. . » Those who betray the privileges of our (their) children 
to the full enjoyment of the public schools’’ they would con- 
sider ‘‘as public and private enemies.’’ The petition called 
attention to the report that in Tennessee the Negro children 
did not have any educational privileges at all.** 

It was said that it was the professional class of colored 
people that were concerned with having equal rights such as 
were included in the bill. Senator Hill of Georgia had 
stated two years before when debating with Sumner that 
the humbler sort of Negroes with whom he associated did 
not ask for civil rights. Sumner’s associations, he told the 
Senate, were with Governors, Congressmen and political 
men of the Negro race.** Senator Howe of Wisconsin was 
one of the leading speakers for the bill in the Senate in 
1874. His idealism outstretched that of some of his friends 
who maintained that it was legislation appropriate to the 
enforcement of the Fourteenth amendment.® It was not 
necessary, he thought, to find authority for the bill in the 
Constitution. He pointed out that the first civil rights bill 
passed in 1866 did not have any constitutional authority and 
neither should this one. He summarized his speech before 
the Senate in these words: ‘‘In the name of the Declaration 
(of Independence) ; in the name of the Constitution . . . in 
the name of Christianity . . . I invoke the angel of equal 
rights to remove the last obstructions from the pathway to 
equal fortunes.” ‘To give the negro such rights would be in 
harmony with the words of Jesus he said, Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto me. ... He 
would support the bill, he said, if one million only of the 
forty millions in the United States supported the bill.” 

58 Cong. Record, 43d Cong., 1st Sess., p. 4143. 


54 Works of Sumner, XIV, 362. 

55 Message of President Arthur, Apr. 4, 1883; Richardson’s Messages and 
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56 Cong. Record, 43d Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 4148, 4152. 
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The two strongest arguments against the bill were: First 
that it was unconstitutional; and second, that it would if 
it became a law break up the public school system in the 
South. The old problem of States rights came up to be de- 
fended with the Slaughter House decisions of the Supreme 
Court in 1873. Senator Bogy of Missouri spoke at length 
along this line. He said: ‘‘The whole tendency of the world 
is toward centralization and there is more danger of a split 
upon that rock than on any other. . . . If we can pass the 
bill now under discussion I see no limit to our power.’’ * 
Bogy warned the Senate that the white children of the South 
would be kept away by their parents; and while those of the 
richer class could be accommodated by private schools, the 
poor whites would have no education at all.® 

This was the answer to the well-known argument of 
Sumner that the mixed public schools could train the child 
to abandon race prejudice.” Senator Schurz was reported 
to have made a speech in St. Louis in which he put forth 
his chief objection to the bill as being the school clause.® 
Senator Matthew Carpenter of Wisconsin after saying to 
the Senate that it would be a false delusion as it would soon 
be declared unconstitutional, added that ‘‘to undertake to 
force men into compliance with social and religious dogmas 
is to postpone the end desired.’’ * 

The press was active in the discussion. Harpers 
Weekly ran numerous editorials during the early months of 
1874 before the bill came up for discussion in the Senate. 
It was a strong advocate of civil rights at this time, and 
it may have been a considerable influence among Republican 
Senators who would not dare to have the past record of the 

58 Speech of Senator Bogy of Missouri against Civil Rights, May 22, 1874, 
ibid., Appendix, 319-321. Also Speech of Senator Stockton, same date, Cong. 
Record, 43d Cong., 1st Sess., 4146. 

59 Cong. Record, 43d Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 4145, 4146. 
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party marred by failing to stand for the last of the recon- 
struction measures. Early in January it ran an editorial 
undertaking to show that it was possible to remove race 
prejudice by legislation: ‘‘It has been said that feeling can- 
not be changed by legislation, ... the moment the law 
enables the guest to call the offending host to account and 
the host is taught he cannot enforce whimsical distinctions 
among proper guests the prejudice will soon wane.’’* The 
New York Nation ran editorials in which it stated that a 
civil rights law as indicated in the bill would ruin the 
public schools of the South. In addition to that it would 
stimulate rather than remove race prejudice.” 

The National Republican of Washington, D. C., quoted 
excerpts from the editorial opinion of unnamed newspapers 
in Alabama and Virginia. According to the Republican, 
these newspapers objected to the bill because it was believed 
its purpose was to stir up the South so as to give Congress 
pretence for further interfering in the liberties of the re- 
habilitated States.* During the summer of 1874 after the 
Senate had passed the bill, Senator Morton, of Indiana, 
was campaigning in Arkansas in behalf of Republican in- 
terests. After a speech at Hot Springs where it was known 
that he was a strong advocate of civil rights, he was re- 
ferred to by the local democratic journals as a ‘‘checkmate 
of the Devil.’’ He was suspected as being there to stir 
up bloodshed and put the Ku Klux Klan in operation.” 

Harpers Weekly reported the Democrats of the South 
as having revived the old question: ‘‘Do you want your 
daughter to marry a Negro?’’ This phrase had been used 
to stir the southern white man to action against equal 
rights.” When the Civil Rights Bill of 1875 had passed 
both houses and become a law Harpers ran an editorial 
representing a Southern planter sitting in a troubled atti- 
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tude of mind and saying: ‘‘Now my daughter will have 
to marry a Negro.’’ ® 

It is hard to estimate the influence of the civil rights 
legislation in the defeat of the Republican party in the 
congressional elections following. It seems to have been a 
factor although not the principal one. Butler, a member 
of the House from Massachusetts, who was in charge of 
Civil Rights Bills in the House of Representatives, thought 
that the defeat was due to the fact that the party had not 
finished its work. While facing retirement from Congress 
as a result of defeat in 1874 Butler used this as an appeal 
to get the House to concur in Civil Rights. He said that 
the country had taken a position like that of the angel 
to the churches of Laodicea: ‘‘I know thy works that thou 
art neither cold or hot . . . so then because thou art luke- 
warm and neither cold nor hot I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.’’*® In support of Butler’s position, especially with 
reference to his own constituency there is the statement of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser which maintained that the 
Democratic candidate who succeeded him stood on the same 
ground with reference to equal rights.”° Representative 
Storm of Pennsylvania, an opponent of civil rights, told 
the House that Butler lost his election because in his agita- 
tion for civil rights he no longer represented the moral and 
political sentiments of the people.” 

In this campaign Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin was 
attacked by the Milwaukee Daily Advertiser for his opposi- 
tion to reform. In November before the election it ran an 
editorial ‘‘Six years of Sin, Matt’s Mistakes and Mis- 
deeds.’’ It declared he had made bitter onslaughts on Sum- 
ner and that he had indicated his opposition to reform by 
opposing civil rights.» Senator Howe, his colleague, how- 
ever, claimed that he was supporting the bill at the peril of 


68 Ibid., 1875. 

69 Cong. Record, 43d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 1009. 

70 Feb. 4, 1875, p. 2. 

71 Speech of Storm iin the House, Cong. Record, 43d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 95. 
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his party.”* This evidence, while a bit controversial, seems 
to indicate that members of the Republican party did not 
know what the political trumps were. Storm of Pennsyl- 
vania in his debate before the House in 1875 referring to 
the New York Times, which he said was the chief organ 
ef the Republican party, quoted the three reasons which 
it gave for the defeat of the party—(1) The Louisiana Out- 
rages, (2) the Civil Rights Bill, and (3) the Third Term 
Agitation * Stockton, senator from New Jersey, opposing 
the bill in 1874 before the Senate said it was pushed for the 
advantage of the Republican party, but that he believed 
Frelinghuysen, his colleague, who then had charge of the 
bill, would not be supported by his constituency.” Freling- 
huysen lost the coming election. The Civil Rights Bill 
however, could not have been a major reason for the defeat 
of the party. The Louisiana outrages and the financial 
depression of 1873 were the best fuel for campaign opposi- 
tion.”® 

It is very clear that the House being more responsive 
to public opinion than the Senate wanted a bill that was 
‘‘emasculated’’ or none at all. The bill which had passed 
the Senate was not allowed to be discussed in the House. It 
drew up one of its own in fall of 1874, omitting the school 
clause, the most unpopular feature of the Senate bill. It 
maintained the section on juries.” References were made 
in the House discussions, early in February, 1875, the first 
time the question of civil rights had been open for debate, 
to the fact that the country did not want such legislation. 
The Nation commenting on its vote said in an editorial that 
the House had delayed civil rights until the country had 
pronounced against them and then voted for them.”* The 
Christian Register, a Unitarian paper of Boston, spoke 
through its editor, the Rev. R. J. Mumford, saying that it 

78 Cong. Record, 43d Cong., 1st Sess., p. 4151. 

74 Cong. Record, 43d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 951. 

75 Washington National Republican, May 23, 1874. 
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had lost interest in the bill after it had become ‘‘emascu- 
lated’’ by the omission of the school clause. The editorial 
continued by saying: ‘‘We are glad that Mr. Sumner did 
not live to witness the virtual defeat of his favorite meas- 
ure.’’7? The Chicago Tribune declared that friends of the 
bill cut it down and patched it up to make it appeal.*° 

General Butler of Massachusetts, a veteran of the Civil 
War who had seen distinguished service, had charge of the 
bill in the House. He maintained that if the Negroes’ 
rights are protected it must be done in the United States 
courts since a judge in a state court threatened by violence 
could not be trusted to render judicial decisions.“ It was an 
old argument in another form, that the States of the South 
were too prejudiced against the Negro to give him rights 
of citizenship either through legislation or in their state 
courts. 

James A. Garfield who had been a general in the Union 
army, at one time chief of the staff of the army of the Cum- 
berland, and since the War a member of Congress * spoke 
to the House in behalf of the bill. In reply to the argument 
that the passage of the bill would bring disaster to those 
who made it a law, he said that had too long been made to 
block legislation in behalf of the Negro. The consolation 
he said was that: ‘‘He that loseth his life for the truth’s 
sake shall find it.’’ He called attention to the fact that 
soon a party was coming into power which could not be 
trusted with Negro legislation.** One thing he meant is 
clear ; the bill must be passed while the House is Republican. 
The tone of Garfield’s speech seems to indicate that he be- 
lieved the party, regardless of any political advantages to 
itself, must fight for its ideals while it had a chance. 

The bill passed the House February 4, 1875. Ninety 
members out of the one hundred and sixty-two who voted 
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for it were not members of that body for the next Con- 
gress.** Had half of these ninety had the election still be- 
fore them and voted against the bill it would have been 
lost.*° That the success of the bill even in its ‘‘emascu- 
lated’’ form was due to the recently defeated House seems 
highly probable. 

Three weeks after the House passed the bill it passed 
the Senate (April 27, 1875). The yeas and nays lined up 
in 1875 with but few exceptions, the same as in 1874 when 
the school clause was included.*® Senator Morton, of In- 
diana, whom the New York Sun considered the strongest 
man of the Republican party in the West.*’ made a speech 
in favor of the bill. Senator Edmunds of Vermont who 
then had charge of the bill reminded the Republicans of 
their reputation for equal rights legislation and denounced 
the Democrats for their long opposition to legislation in 
behalf of the Negro.** 

During the interim between the passage of the bill by 
the House and the Senate, the Chicago Tribune ran an edi- 
torial in which it said that the bill was ‘‘harmless’’ and 
‘‘unnecessary.’’** The New York Post while agreeing that 
the idea of shutting a Negro out of a street car because of 
his color was absurd, thought that the matter could not be 
helped by the United States courts. The South would not 
consider the race question differently from what it had in 
the past.” 

On the first Sunday morning after the bill became a 
law a Negro woman was reported to have broken up a re- 
ligious service in Manchester, Virginia, by taking a front 
seat. The minister seeing that he had a problem to deal 
with dismissed his congregation. Harpers Weekly ran a 


84a Compare the Membership of 43d Cong. with 44th in Cong. Directory, 
44th Cong., lst Sess., p. 152; 43d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 1011. 

85 See register of votes, Journal of Senate, 43d Cong., 2d Sess., 361. 

86 Ibid., Journal of Ist Session, 43d Cong., p. 609. 

87 Wm. Dudley Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, II, 348, note 1 and 2. 
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full page editorial representing a shepherd standing in the 
pulpit receiving a black bear at the altar while the sheep 
were going out the door." The Manchester incident must 
have raised the question of the relation of Churches to civil 
rights or there would not have been any background for the 
bumor. 

Three days after the bill had become a law the New York 
Nation explained its harmlessness by saying that Negroes 
did little traveling except in wagons or on foot and conse- 
quently had little use for train or hotel. It thought there 
were not many theatres in the South to give trouble. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser in March editorially remarked 
that the law was deemed necessary by those who knew the 
‘‘indignities and discriminations to which the colored 
people were subjected’’ and that it was the Republicans’ 
last chance to do something.” 

The New York Tribune in 1883, after the law had been 
in effect eight years, declared that the Negroes could not 
afford to bring suit for damages when they had suffered 
some indignity from a white person. Moreover, the 
Negroes in the South were not disposed to force themselves 
into inns, hotels and the best seats in the theatres. The 
law it said was a failure and had done nothing except to 
‘irritate public feeling and keep alive antagonism between 
the races.’’™ It was of the opinion that the Negroes 
would be as well off without the law as they were with it.’’ * 

The Civil Rights Law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States October 15, 1883.°° 
Justice Bradley, who gave the decision of the Court on the 
Civil Rights cases, declared that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which was supposed to give authority to Congress to 
pass such legislation did not refer to the protection of the 
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Negro against his fellow citizen. It only applied to dis- 
crimination against the Negro by the State or local govern- 
ments. It was equivalent to saying that the jurisdiction 
of the reconstruction amendments was restricted to polit- 
ical rights rather than social rights.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court marked the comple- 
tion of a series of interpretations of the reconstruction 
amendments. Those amendments had led many lawyers 
and statesmen to think that since the war there had been 
a revolution in constitutional jurisprudence, transferring 
from the States to the United States all the fundamental 
rights of citizens, their life, their liberty and their prop- 
erty.** This decision dispelled such fears by removing the 
legal barriers to caste. 

Dunning has pointed out that the Enforcement Act of 
May 31, 1870, which was intended to protect the rights of 
the Negro, raised a controversy as to how far the Federal 
Government could go in the protection of the rights of a 
citizen.*® The Slaughter House Cases were the first im- 
portant decisions raising questions as to the constitutional 
authority for the Civil Rights Law. Senator Edmunds 
who had charge of the bill when it passed the Senate and 
became a law had proposed in December 1873, after the 
Slaughter House decisions in April, that the bill be referred 
to the judiciary. He referred to the Slaughter House de- 
cisions as raising a question as to its constitutionality.”° 
Lynch of Mississippi argued in the House in 1875 that 
such legislation was unconstitutional in view of the Slaugh- 
ter House Cases.*” 

The Nation, commenting on the decision, said that the 
calm with which the country received the action of the 
Supreme Court in 1883 was an indication of how ‘‘com- 
pletely the extravagant expectations as well as the fierce 
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passions of the War died out.’’*” The Slaughter House 
and Civil Rights decisions were both rendered by a Court 
the majority of which was Republican.*** The Nation was 
right when it said in an editorial that the country took 
the decision of the Supreme Court calmly. Not even Har- 
pers Weekly which had stood once for such legislation 
took any editorial notice of the Supreme Court decision. 


L. E. Murpuy. 


102 The End of the Civil Rights Bill, October 18, 1883, p. 326. 
103 W. W. Patton, The Civil Rights Act in The New Englander, XLIII, 5. 
Warren, Congress, the Constitution, and the Supreme Court, 267 (Boston 
1925). 











THE TAPPAN PAPERS 
INTRODUCTION 


In the forward movements of the nineteenth century, 
British humanitarianism was one of the strongest of forces, 
despite the fact that in the history of those movements, 
as in all general social and political accounts, it has never 
yet been given its legitimate place. Much the same neglect 
has been shown the American but with less serious import: 
for, while the scope of the American was limited, that of 
the British covered a wider field than even the lands ulti- 
mately to be embraced within the far-flung empire. It 
reached out into every sea and into the most obscure cor- 
ners of the earth, exposing first and then vigorously at- 
tacking every abuse of power, every form of injustice that 
might prove incident to colonization or to the increase of 
commerce. Its constant and tireless activity reacted, in 
turn, upon the national character, which had conditioned 
its own existence, and that character, strengthened in its 
natural bent, expanded and deepened its sense of respon- 
sibility until the time came when, as a matter of course 
and of right, Britain took the lead, within the League of 
Nations, as the staunch advocate of the claims of weaker 
peoples.” 


1 Numerous and varied were the contemporary expressions of American 
appreciation of the weight and wholeheartedness of the British sympathy for 
the oppressed weaker peoples of the earth. One only can be quoted here, the 
Address of Colored Citizens of Boston to the Prince of Wales, October 18, 1860: 


‘*To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales: 

‘*The Colored Citizens of Boston respectfully beg leave to place in Your 
Royal Highness’s hand this expression of their profound and grateful attach- 
ment and respect for the Throne which you represent here, under whose shelter 
so many thousands of their race, fugitives from American slavery, find safety 
and rest; and of their love for that realm which, noblest among modern na- 
tions, first struck off the fetters of her slaves; under whose law there is no 
race whose rights every other race is not bound to respect; and where the road 
to wealth, education, and social position, and civil office and honors is as free 
to the black man as to the white. 

‘*God bless England while her law is Justice and her sceptre secures 
Liberty!’’ (Anti-Slavery Advocate, II, 403, no. 50, February 1, 1861). 
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At the base of British humanitarianism lay a deeply re- 
ligious philanthropic spirit, which, although not altogether 
absent in the earlier period of colonization, came especially 
1o the fore in the time of the evangelical movement and of 
the rise of the older missionary societies. As the years 
passed, it interested itself more and more in all sorts of 
good causes with the result that innumerable benevolent 
organizations sprang into being, to the activities of which 
the secular press gave space lavishly. And these benevo- 
lent organizations were, many of them, of political signifi- 
cance. To influence the ministry of the day and to shape 
public opinion they hesitated not to use all available meth- 
ods of democratic agitation. Their executive committees 
were professional and, in course of time, highly experienced 
lobbyists. They petitioned, they memorialized, they pro- 
tested, they interviewed. They endorsed policies. They 
championed or opposed parliamentary candidates; and 
members, like Buxton, Lushington, Pease, were in a very 
real sense their parliamentary spokesmen. Abroad, they 
had a corresponding membership through which they col- 
lected a surprising amount of information and they made 
every possible use of chance travellers. All this came to 
imply an intricate organization; but, in general, the or- 
ganization was much simpler than it seemed. Most highly 
developed, perhaps, was that of the London Missionary 
Society, itself expressive of a universality and a broad lib- 
eralism commensurate with the imperialism and the inter- 
nationalism which it helped to advance. <A’ pioneer among 
Protestant institutions, it came to have its Home and For- 
eign offices—a nomenclature said to have been borrowed 
from it by the State Department—its general business agent 
like Marsden and Ross in New South Wales, its superin- 
tendent like Dr. Philip in South Africa, and its occasional 
deputations. For purposes of survey and investigation 
these deputations, comparable to royal commissions in their 
range and thoroughness, were sometimes on circuit for 
almost a decade. The Tyerman-Bennet journeyings were 
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of that duration; and it is not without interest to observe 
that, in selecting this particular deputation, the London 
Missionary Society imitated, unconsciously no doubt, the 
Carolingian institution of the missi dominici by sending out 
a cleric and a layman together to make the required inquest. 

After its formation in 1839, the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society had, similarly, its means of ferreting 
out information and this in the most remote places. Many 
were the special parties * sent out to the West Indies, fol- 
lowing in the wake of Sturge, Harvey and Scoble,’ who, 
with means largely private, had made, in 1837, that remark- 
able investigation which had resulted in the abolition of 


2One of the most interesting of these was the Alexander-Candler of 1849 
to which some letters in the text have reference. 

8 Although the three went out together, John Scoble continued his course 
to British Guiana, leaving Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey to make the 
investigation into the working of the apprenticeship system in the West Indies. 
The idea of the visit was Sturge’s and the funds to pay for it were chiefly 
his; but he was no scholar, a fact to which such manuscript letters of his as 
are extant bear witness, and so the literary task of reporting their discoveries 
and observations fell upon Harvey. A manuscript copy of the report is at 
Denison House and corresponds closely to the same as published. A second 
edition, of 476 pages, came out in 1838. 

Scoble’s investigation of conditions in Demerara and Berbice made him 
the acknowledged authority on emancipation beyond the Caribbean. He made 
a second visit there and, both before and after, lectured and wrote extensively. 
One of his earliest speeches on British Guiana was delivered at the anti-slavery 
meeting in Exeter Hall, July 4, 1838, and later circulated in pamphlet form. 
The subject was a vital one, especially when it was claimed for Guiana as for 
Jamaica and other islands that emancipation had resulted in a shortage of 
labor likely to be disastrous, economically. The Sligo despatches at the 
Public Record Office furnish some clews as to the validity of the claim. To 
meet the supposed shortage it was at one time proposed that laborers should 
be brought from the greatly over-populated island of Malta, at another from 
India, and at yet another from the United States. Dr. Hodgkin, whose in- 
stincts were humane and who had personal knowledge of conditions in Malta, 
addressed a strong communication to the Colonial Office urging that the popu- 
lation be reduced by emigration before it had become completely demoralized. 
Being a friend of the American Colonization Society, he would probably have 
favored also the proposed emigration from the United States; but not so the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. On the contrary, it was most emphatically op- 
posed to negro removal in any shape, manner or form and so expressed itself 
when William H, Burnley, a Trinidad planter and a member of the Legislative 
Council, inquired officially concerning the possibilities of the same (Seventh 
Annual Report, 1840, pp. 41-42). 
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the apprenticeship system. Of the special visits of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, those induced 
by the great General Anti-Slavery Conventions of 1840 and 
1843 remained throughout the most conspicuous. Three 
in particular were made in 1841, the Scoble-Alexander to 
the countries bordering upon the North Sea,‘ the Sturge- 


4 At Denison House are a few Scoble letters bearing upon this deputation. 
Most of them were addressed to John Beaumont. On the thirtieth of October, 
Scoble reported from Rotterdam: 


‘*We reached this City after a stormy passage of about twice the usual 
length yesterday afternoon at four o’clock, and found to our mortification 
that the Anti- ‘Slavery Meeting had been held, and that the friends from a dis- 
tance had departed in various ways. There were gentlemen from Amsterdam, 
the Hague, and other influential places in Holland to the number of twenty- 
four who assembled for the purpose of forming the Netherlands Anti-Slavery 
Society; but owing to difference of opinion on points of form . . . the Society 
ean scarcely be said to have been formed and another Meeting, to be held at 
the Hague, a month hence, will I presume give it a constitutional existence. 
In the meantime, a Committee of three, one resident in Rotterdam, another at 
the Hague, and the third at Amsterdam, are deputed to draft a petition to the 
Netherlands Government praying for information on the state of slavery in 
the Dutch Colonies with a view to the promotion of its abolition. Of course 
this does not come up to our notion of what should be done, and whilst we are 
here we shall endeavor to give the cause an impulse by applying sound principles 
to it. Our business will be to visit influential persons, & to hold meetings where 
it can be effected. 

**Tf you intimate in the pages of the Reporter our departure for Holland 
do not publish this letter; but merely refer to the bare fact that we are here 
on Anti-Slavery business—that a meeting of influential gentlemen met in 
Rotterdam yesterday. ...’’ 


On the second of ae he wrote from the Hague and, on the fifth, 
from Leyden. He requested that the Leyden letter be not published. In it 
he told of a meeting that he and George William Alexander had held in Rot- 
terdam ‘‘on Monday evening’’ and also of a ‘‘select meeting’’ held in their 
hotel at the Hague ‘‘on Wednesday.’’ 


‘‘We spent,’’ wrote he, ‘‘nearly three hours ... and replied at length 
to the various questions that were put to us relating to the preparations neces- 
sary to prepare the slaves for freedom, the results of emancipation in the 
British Colonies. . .. We hope our interview with these friends will prove a 
good preparation for the anti-slavery meeting to be held at the Hague the last 
week in this month when friends from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht &c. are 
expected to meet together. .. .’’ 

In closing, he noted the fact that the Dutch seemed doubtful about bringing 
people of different religious faiths together as was quite feasible in England. 

On the ninth of the same month, he wrote from Amsterdam. Alexander 
had been obliged to leave him and Scoble surmised that he must ere this have 
reached home. Of his own movements he wrote that he had reached Leyden 
on the fifth and Amsterdam on the sixth, at midnight. The next morning he 
made calls and arranged ‘‘with our friend Mallet to hold a meeting at our 
hotel ...’’ at ‘‘1 p. m. the following Monday.’’ ‘‘This we did. It was 
small, but. ...’’ He further wrote, 
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Candler * to the United States, and the Alexander-Wiffen 


‘After a sitting of about two hours we parted, and I hope some good was 
done. But this is a cold and dead place. The pro-slavery influence is felt in 
every quarter, and seen as well as felt. Much labor is required here to give 
strength to the Anti-Slavery cause. Information is required and what be the 
first principles of Abolition needs to be taught in all directions. Yet there is 
a movement—the subject is the theme of conversation. It is felt that some- 
thing must be done, and schemes are afloat proposing to emancipate the negroes 
without loss to the Planters! Some Planters who profess Christianity are 
bestirring themselves on the subject of education and religion; but I have told 
them in all the conversations that I have had with them that their schemes will 
all fail. Immediate and entire emancipation I have endeavoured to enforce on 
the ground of duty as well as policy wherever I have gone. . . . This evening 
I depart for Utrecht, and, after having finished my work there, shall proceed 
to Groningen, the Ultima Thule of my wanderings in Holland.’’ 


In a postscript he expressed a hope that he would be home again ‘‘the end of 
next week—Weather miserable for travelling.’’ 
From Groningen, he wrote on the thirteenth to Alexander, 


**T trust you arrived home safely without mishap or misadventure, and 
found everything as you could have wished in both Lombard Street and Stoke 
Newington. Soon after your departure I went to Mr. Jamieson’s to breakfast 
according to appointment. . . . From his house we proceeded to Mr. Gulcher’s. 

- His father who was a slaveholder died about a year and a half ago, and 
left him and his sister the property. It is quite apparent that he is willing 
to do a great deal for his slaves in the way of education . . . but I did not find 
him advanced so far as to comtemplate their emancipation, at least not for the 
present. ... He did not attempt to defend the system in principle and ad- 
mitted that in practice it was bad; but thought it was necessary the slaves 
should be educated before they were entrusted with their liberty....I gave 
him the results of my own experience and knowledge of the state of things in 
the West Indies and British Guiana... .’’ 


Of yet other personal visits, he informed Alexander and of his meeting with 
a certain Englishwoman who had the temerity to argue that the evils of slavery 
had been exaggerated. Scoble considered, however, that he had changed her 
mind before he parted with her. He saw ‘‘one of the chief men among the 
Moravian Brethren’’ and conversed with him about Surinam. 


*¢It is sufficient, ’’ wrote Scoble, ‘‘to say that they experience the greatest dif- 
ficulties in doing good, and that but little good is doing. After I had obtained 
from this Brother all the information I wanted, I spoke to him on the subject 
of the Moravians in Surinam holding slaves, and soon found this to be a sore 
as well as a weak point with him... .’’ 


The Moravian assured him that the free natives could not be made to work. 

Of the meeting at Rotterdam on the thirteenth, Scoble reported to Beau- 
mont on the fourteenth. At that meeting he dwelt again upon the ‘‘ results 
of emancipation’’ while sketching the whole subject of slavery and the slave 
trade. The Dutch Protestant clergymen impressed him as ‘‘very cold, at 
present, in our cause.’’ 

5 Of this visit, particular mention will be made in the text. Sturge’s own 
published account of it is to be found in ‘‘A Visit to the United States in 
1841,’’ Boston, 1842. It was an especially active period of Sturge’s life and 
the B. & F. A-S. Reporter teems with evidences of his exertions in the anti- 
slavery cause (See II, 52, 121, 150, 154, 164, 180, 188). After Scoble became 
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to Spain and Portugal *; in 1842, there was the Scoble-Al- 
exander to France’; in 1843, the Alexander-Wiffen to 


Secretary of the B. & F. A-S. Society—and perchance before—he wrote almost 
daily to the office in London, directing its movements and keeping himself, 
though in Birmingham, fully apprised of all its interests. John Candler, only 
slightly less well known, had already similarly acquainted himself with the 
state of affairs in distant and foreign parts. In 1839, he and his wife went 
to Jamaica on a missionary tour and coasted along the northern shores of Hayti, 
becoming so much enamored with the scenic beauty of the negro republic that, 
after visiting Jamaica and seeing there what they thought were the happy 
results of emancipation, they were enthusiastic enough to extend their journey 
to Hayti. In 1842, Candler published in London his ‘‘ Brief Notices of Hayti 
with Its Condition, Resources, and Prospects.’’ His letters on file at Denison 
House are neither numerous nor of much narrative value. They show, how- 
ever, that his interest in the West Indies antedated the visit of 1839. One to 
Thomas Pringle, dated Chelmsford, 22d of 8th month, 1836, is as follows: 


‘*The unwillingness of the London Press to take up the Anti-Slavery 
Cause is very evident... . 

‘“There are West India Captains in this neighbourhood who are stung to 
the quick by what we are doing and a Physician here who has property in 
Barbadoes supports them in asserting the most atrocious falsehoods. They 
endeavour to run me down by private scandal in the manner of the John Bull 
newspaper and stick at nothing in the way of assertion—They have great in- 
fluence at Card table parties, and almost persuade some of our elderly women 
that Slavery is really a good thing... .’’ 


Another of Candler’s letters was addressed to Thomas Clarkson, 30th of 
Sth month, 1840, and concerned itself with Jamaica. Altogether Candler spent 
about twenty months in the West Indies distributed over two separate visits. 
On the occasion of one visit, he was the representative of the B. & F. A-S. 
Society. This was the visit he made with Alexander in 1849 and his MS. 
report is on file at Denison House. He also visited, officially, Brazil and 
published a narrative thereupon in 1853. His Jamaica visit of 1839 is com- 
memorated in a publication of 1840. 

6 Of the importance of this expedition, the best evidence is Alexander’s 
own publication, 1842, ‘‘ Letters on the Slave-Trade, Slavery and Emancipation ; 
with a Reply to Objections made to the Liberation of the Slaves in the 
Spanish Colonies; Addressed to Friends on the Continent of Europe during a 
visit to Spain and Portugal.’’ The letters are eight in number, seven written 
from Madrid to friends in France and one from Lisbon to a gentleman in 
Spain. They trace the history of the abolition movement in British dominions 
and are of much more than ordinary interest and value. 

7 Of Scoble’s visit to France in 1842, again in the company of G. W. 
Alexander, there is little source material available. The friends crossed over 
to Boulogne, March 2 (Seoble to Beaumont, dated Dover, March 2, 1842). 
On the twenty-sixth of March, Seoble wrote to Beaumont from Paris report- 
ing his interview that day with Louis Philippe, for which, as ‘‘Dr. Madden will 
have informed you,’’ he had lingered. Sturge, wishing anxiously for Scoble’s 
return, wrote the same day to Beaumont, 


‘‘Dr. Madden was here last night. . . . I was sorry to find from him & 
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Holland, Denmark, and neighboring countries *; and in 1844, 


Jno. Dunlop who was also here today that J. Scoble was yet detained in Paris. 
I do not think the French King is worth stopping to see.’’ 


8 The intention of G. W. Alexander and Benjamin B. Wiffen to make this 
visit was announced at a special meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society Committee, August 4, 1843 (Minute Books, II, 100). It was 
of particular importance because of additional facts that had come to light 
relative to the holding of slaves by Moravian missionaries in the Dutch and 
Danish colonies (idem, pp. 72-73, 76, 92, 114-115, 127, 156, 262, 316-317, 403). 
Since the Scoble-Alexander visit of 1841, the anti-slavery cause had not pro- 
gressed far in Holland. From a letter of J. J. Gurney’s to Scoble, dated from 
Earlham, 1 mo, 21, 1842, it would seem as if the earnestness of the latter had 
run counter with his discretion and criticism of the Dutch enlistment of 
negroes for service in Java, appearing in the Reporter, had given great offense 
to the Dutch and to the abolition cause a set-back. These facts were com- 
municated to Gurney by John 8S. Mollet (Mallet?), ‘‘our steady friend & 
ally,’’ and the news, said Gurney, 


‘*has mortified me a good deal, & I fear that considerable injury has been 
inflicted, through want of caution in the cause. 

‘*How my name came to be connected with it, I have no idea; as I never 
made any public statement or offered any particular proof respecting African 
enlistment by the Dutch authorities. 

**All that I did was to mention the facts, as stated by thyself & Sir F. 
Buxton to the King of the Netherlands who promised me to desist from the 
practice; and I now find by a letter from . . . our minister to the Hague, that 
his promise has been fulfilled. 

‘*T have not read the article as No. 26 has missed ine. 

‘*T will thank thee to send me the said number by return; also to return 
J. M.’s letter with thy remarks, as I wish to hear the explanation, before I 
answer it. 

‘*In case of the correctness of his statement, I think the Reporter ought 
to make the amende honorable; also to express satisfaction at the conclusion 
of the affair. 

‘*If thee wishes to retain J. M’s letter to lay before the Comee which I 
think might be right, pray send me thy explanation without it; which will 
enable me to write to him... . 


The enclosed letter from John S. Mollet called attention to an article on 
the Dutch slave trade (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, II, 270) and to its refutation 
by the Dutch Government in the Staats Courant, the official organ. The refu- 
tation amounted to a denial of the charge that African soldiers employed by 
the Dutch were slaves or bondmen of any kind. The account of the matter in 
the Reporter had been given by Scoble on the authority of J. J. Gurney who 
was said to have ‘‘ proved these appalling truths.’’ Mollet took a very serious 
view of the affair and wrote, 


**It will prove, I fear, a death blow to all the attempts which were going on 
to obtain a liberation of the slaves in our West India Colonies. . . .’’ 


Although no letters have been forthcoming written by Alexander and 
Wiffen during the progress of their journey, such were certainly written and 
some idea of their contents may be gleaned from the entries in the Minute 
Book of the London Committee. At the meeting of October 27, 1843, it was 
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following almost immediately, as in the other cases, 


recorded that the Committee had ‘‘learnt with deep regret from their friends 
Alexander & Wiffen. ...’’ that the United Brethren ‘‘will have no disposi- 
tion most likely to discontinue the practice of holding slaves in the West 
Indies’’ (Minute Books, II, 127). No better news on this subject came 
until Scoble and Alexander were about to depart for their visit to the coun- 
tries concerned in 1844; but, in the interval, the anti-slavery cause did make 
some headway, after all, in Holland. This is vouched for in the letter sub- 
joined: 


‘¢JoHN SCOBLE Esq. 
London 
‘¢RorrerDAM 19th Dec. 1843 
‘* Dear Sir: 


‘*T intended long since to have had the pleasure of writing to you, 
but I wished to wait till I could procure for you the enclosed staats courant, 
which Mr, Alexander had intimated a desire to have. This is the last informa- 
tion regarding the state of the Colony of Surinam that has been published in 
our Government paper.— 

‘*Our Committee have frequently corresponded with friends in other parts 
of the country in order to fall upon some plan for promoting the interest taken 
in the cause of emancipation in the Netherlands—many people, otherwise well 
intentioned, do not care about it, because they do not understand it, and will 
not take any trouble to read what is written upon it—besides the works pub- 
lished here hitherto upon Surinam are in part at least, not calculated to make 
converts to speedy abolition. We have at last got so far that an association 
has been formed at Utrecht, consisting of several professors at the University 
and other principal people, and to which our Committee intend lending all the 
assistance in their power. 

The plan is to give out a Magazine, to appear at first every two months, which 
will contain all the information that the editors can collect relative to the 
Dutch Colonies, especially the West Indian, with a view especially to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The names of the Editors will be published with the first num- 
ber, and a copy of this magazine will be regularly forwarded to you. 

Perhaps it may appear already next month. The talent & weight and respecta- 
bility of the leading parties in it, will secure for it an attentive perusal by 
many, and it is hoped that the Government may be induced by it to be a little 
more communicative regarding the affairs of the Colony. 

‘‘In conjunction with the Utrecht gentlemen, we have been busily em- 
ployed in collecting information of various kinds—the principal questions that 
occurred to us were the following: 


1) What was the increase or decrease of the population in the British Colonies 
before and after emancipation? With a comparative statement of births 
and deaths. 

2) What was the proportion of the increase or decrease of cultivated planta- 
tions before and after Emancipation? 

3) A comparative statement of the imports and exports, and if possible of 
the use of spirituous liquors, 

4) Was there any emigration of negroes since the Emancipation to any ex- 
tent from one British Colony to another in consequence of difference in 
wages, and, if not, where might such have been expected? 

5) A comparative statement of the instruction and number of schools before 
and after Emancipation. 

6) The proportion of Marriages before and after Emancipation. 

7) The number of churches before and after Emancipation, and the different 
sums subscribed for these and other similar purposes by the Negroes? 

8) The sums remitted to Great Britain for Missionary purposes &e. 

9) The changes that may have taken place in the population of the towns 
and plantations before and after Emancipation. 

10) = value of the plantations before and after Emancipation.— 
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the Scoble-Alexander to Holland and France *—all told a 


‘*A good deal of the information relative to these different queries we 
have already got together, in which your Reporter has been of no small service 
—a part still is wanting, especially as the Editors have to work upon a stiff- 
necked and unbeliev[ing] people, whose hearts are for the most part in their 
heads (I am an Englishman and so write to you just what I think) & it is 
therefore absolutely necessary that whenever it can be done a statement be 
given of the official sources whence the information communicated is drawn. 
We have the parliamentary documents up to 1839, but suppose there must 
have been some printed since, especially as the subject was brought forward by 
Lord Stanley so late as March of last year, and as we think we shall find in 
such parliamentary papers much of the information we still come short, you 
would much oblige us by forwarding to the address of ‘D: Twiss Esq.., Rot- 
terdam’ any such papers there may be, and mention[ing] the expense in- 
curred.—Your zeal in the cause will I dare say render it unnecessary for me 
to make any long apology about the trouble I am occasion[ing] you.— 

‘*T am glad at least we are not to be any longer idle here in the emanci- 
pation cause—it is slow work, but still we are going to do something.—I must 
now end this long scrawl, and hoping to be favored with your reply. 

*¢T remain, 
‘*Dear Sir: 
‘* Yours truly 
‘* ALEX JAY 
‘“Sec of the Rott Comm.’’ 


9 On February 5, 1844, Scoble and Alexander set sail from Dover. ‘‘Our 
destination is Calais,’’ wrote the former (Scoble to Joseph Soul, February 5, 
1844). On the fifteenth, when he next wrote, he was in Paris and seemingly 
more concerned with the memorial to Lord Aberdeen then being prepared by 
the B. & F. A-S. Society than with French affairs and in some of the subse- 
quent days his labor was ‘‘impeded by an attack of a disorder called the 
Grippe.’’ William Forster was of the party and he and Alexander were soon 
discouraged by the attitude towards the cause in France, but Scoble was not. 
He, more sanguine, saw something to hope for from the fact that the French 
were ready to accept the British contention that, in principle, ‘‘Slavery is a 
erime.’’ It was the ‘‘application of the principle’’ that bothered them 
(Scoble to Beaumont, dated Paris, March 6, 1844). On the sixteenth of the 
third month, Alexander wrote a ‘‘private’’ letter, ‘‘the contents not to be 
noticed in the Reporter,’’ reporting an interview that he and Scoble had had 
that morning with Guizot, which seems to have inspired him with more confi- 
dence. 


‘“Guizot,’’ he wrote, ‘‘distinetly says without being asked by us that the 
Government intends to make a commencement by doing something this session. 
He also informed us that the English Govt. had communicated to theirs copies 
of the documents forwarded to it by the B&F A-S. Sy including the Adds to 
Sir R. Peel on the subject of the sugar duties. He also expressed intention 
as we understood, of asking our Comee, its views on the subject of the slave 
trade & slavery. The whole of this must of course be considered confidential. 
It is satisfactory thus to find that some importance is attaéhed to & we hope 
some good done by our Ass". not only at home but in foreign countries. .. .’’ 


From a letter that Scoble wrote to the Reverend J. H. Hinton and Joseph 
Soul, on the thirtieth, and from the extant evidence at Denison House, Alex- 
ander had done most of the writing of the intervening days, Scoble himself 
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few only of the many that justified the insertion of ‘‘for- 
eign’’ in the patronymic of this most worthy of benevolent 
societies. 

Although the humanitarian body of the British world 
was a large one, it at no time represented nearly so many 
distinct families as, from the largeness and importance of 
its undertakings and achievements, one might conceivably 
surmise. Large families were an ordinary phenomenon in 
the England of the early and middle nineteenth century and 
often, as in the case of the Sturges, the Forsters, the Gur- 
neys, the Frys, practically all members of a family were 
committed to several identical reform movements. Yet 
further be it noted that the families were frequently related 
by blood or connected by marriage with each other, the 
Stephen with the Wilberforce; the Buxton with the Gurney 
and the Forster, the Hoare and the Hanbury; the Gurney 
with the Fry; the Howard with the Hodgkin; the Hodgkin 
with the Backhouse and the Haughton; the Denman with 
the Macaulay and soon. Anda goodly number of the lead- 
ing philanthropists were of the Society of Friends which 
would account for the fact that many of them were bankers 
and merchants and in a position, therefore, to contribute 
liberally to humanitarian needs. The Evangelicals, like- 
wise, were largely represented and even by men of Clapham 
Sect traditions. 

And, across the Atlantic, enthusiasts like the Tappan 
brothers ? and Jay and Leavitt and Goodell were to Amer- 
ica what Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton and many another 
were or had been to England. They, too, were devotees 
of evangelicalism and arrogated to themselves the distinc- 


having ‘‘been employed in writing a pamphlet on—it can hardly be called a 
review of—the Due de Broglie’s report.’’ This was doubtless the same that 
was published in Paris the same year, under their joint authorship— 
‘“Liberté immédiate et absolue, ou esclavage, 
Observations sur la rapport de M. le duc de Broglie, président de la commission 
instituée par décision royale du 26 mai 1840, pour 1’examen des questions 
relatives 4 l’esclavage et 4 la constitution politique des colonies francaises, 
addressées 4 tous les francais amis de la liberté et de 1’humanité. par Geo. W. 
Alexander et John Scoble. . . . Paris, 1844. 55 p.’’ 
10 For a short sketch concerning the Tappans, see pp. 176, 177. 
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tion of being its chief American representatives. Such 
being the case, it is not surprising that British and Amer- 
ican philanthropists kept in close touch with each other or 
that they identified themselves with the same beneficent 
causes, among which stood, first and foremost, anti-slavery. 
If a religious or a benevolent society originated in the 
United Kingdom, its counterpart soon appeared in the 
United States, the result being, that the two sections of the 
English-speaking world, within the realm of all that indi- 
cated high endeavour, thoroughly understood each other. 
They spoke in the same terms and had the same lofty eth- 
ical conception of their individual or joint responsibility 
for the world’s concerns. 

And yet there was between them a great difference, not- 
withstanding this unity of interest and this identity of feel- 
ing and of expression, a difference which, as the years went 
on, became more and more striking. It was a difference of 
breadth of outlook, the American being narrowly provincial 
and the British not simply imperial. Trans-Atlantic con- 
ditions made for self-absorption on the part of the Amer- 
icans. They were engaged in territorial expansion, in con- 
quering a continent at their very doors. The British were 
also expanding but on the sea, which meant an ever-widening 
contact and the growth in complexity of commercial and 
political interests. And it was because of the enormous 
variety and extent of these interests that the British out- 
look became, not merely imperial, but world-wide as it has 
continued to the present day. Furthermore, slavery in 
the United States was a home institution, seemingly bound 
up with the economic prosperity of a large part of the coun- 
try, recognized by the constitution, and utilized politically. 
Because of vested rights and of states’ rights it was a thing 
not easily to be dealt with or to be disposed of. In the 
British Isles it was non-existent and there because of par- 
liamentary supremacy over the colonies, where it was, and 
because of the static and perhaps decaying condition of 
such of them as were sugar-producing, of absenteeism, 
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which meant divided interests, of distance and of detach- 
ment, it had been a comparatively easy matter to develop, 
through the philanthropists, a public opinion sufficient to 
destroy it by partially compensating the owners. 

At the time of the formation of the United States consti- 
tution (1787), the American slave system seemed likely to 
disappear of its own ineptitude, whereas the British slave 
trade system—on the increase ever since the Asiento con- 
cession—was so much a part of the commerce of the country 
that it was able to resist all assaults for another twenty 
years. After 1807, universal slave trade abolition became 
a practical part of the creed of all Britons and, from the 
date of Buxton’s famous motion of 1823, there was, within 
Britain, an increasing sentiment favoring slave liberation 
in the colonies. In 1833, the British emancipation law was 
enacted and, by that time, the American slave system had 
become intrenched just as formerly, with the British, the 
slave trade had been; and the views of Thomas Jefferson 
were gradually replaced by those of John C. Calhoun. The 
growing strength of slavery in the United States, in Cuba, 
and in Brazil, economically considered, more than counter- 
balanced the growth in philanthropy on both sides of the 
Atlantic and neutralized the attack that had already been 
made successfully upon the slave system. The great day 
of the African-Atlantie slave trade was between 1830 and 
1860. 

Confronted by an increasing slave system which seemed 
impregnable, the men of Sturge and Tappan type fought on, 
sustained as was James Stephen in earlier days, even in 
the face of unrequited effort and of defeat, by a religious 
conviction, by a consciousness of duty that permitted no 
wavering, no cessation of toil, no possible drawing back. 
They contended against fearful odds. To them the an- 
nexation of Texas was a terrific blow™ and the Mexican 


11 Some idea of the intensity of feeling with which it was viewed, even in 
prospect, may be derived from what these letters convey: 

(a) From Judge William Jay to the Liberty Press, October 21, 1843. 
‘“My Dear Sir,— ... Recent demonstrations convince me that the fate of 
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War, succeeding, seemed wellnigh to mock their efforts. 
Upon British philanthropists of British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society association, the events just mentioned had 


our country depends on the ensuing Congress. A mighty effort is to be made 
to bring Texas into the Union. If that accursed republic is received into our 
bosom, farewell to every hope of freeing our country from the plague of slavery. 
If we remain united—which, in that case, God forbid!—Slavery may in time be 
extended from Maine to Panama. Rather than be in union with Texas, let the 
confederation be shivered. My voice, my efforts, will be for dissolution, if 
Texas be annexed. My dear Sir, the country is in great peril. I have a large 
family of beloved children. I tremble at the misery to be brought upon them, 
and upon my fellow citizens generally, by this horrible project. We of the 
North will become serfs of the slaveholders. And yet the nation is in a state 
of stupor. Our politicians will sacrifice anything and everything for votes. 
We shall certainly have a slaveholder for President, or Van Buren, who is as 
bad. 

‘*If we can keep Texas out for the next two years, all danger will be over, 
and the fate of slavery will be sealed. The slaveholders are driven to de- 
spair, and, if necessary, they will bribe high. . . . Nothing can save us but a 
strong expression of public opinion. . God bless you and save our country! 
..’’ (British and Foreign Anti- Slavery Reporter, December 27, 1843, p. 
240). 

(b) From John Quincy Adams to Miss Anna Quincy Thaxter, July 29, 
1844, 


. The abolition of slavery in the Colonies of Great Britain, by the 
Parliament of that realm, was an event, at which, if the whole human race 
could have been concentrated in one person, the heart of that person would 
have leaped for joy. The restoration of eight hundred thousand human beings 
from a state of grinding oppression to the rights bestowed upon them by the 
God of nature at their birth, was of itself a cause of rejoicing to the pure in 
heart throughout the habitable earth. But that is not the only nor the most 
radiant glory of that day. It was the pledge of power and of will of the 
mightiest nation upon the globe, that the bondage of man shall cease; that the 
manacle and fetter shall drop from every limb; that the ties of nature shall 
no longer be outraged by man’s inhumanity to man; that the self-evident 
truths of our Declaration of Independence shall no longer be idle mockeries, 
belied by the transcendent power of slavery welded into our constitution. It 
was the voice of the herald, like that of John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
proclaiming, as with the trump of the archangel, that the standing, fundamental 
policy of the British empire was thenceforth the peaceable abolition of slavery 
throughout the world. 

My unwillingness to participate in it (August First celebration) arose 
only from shame for the honour and good name of my country, whose govern- 
ment, under a false and treacherous pretense of co-operating with Great Britain 
for the suppression of one of the forms of this execrable system of slavery, has 
been now for a series of years pursuing and maturing a counteraction of the 
purpose of the universal emancipation, and organizing an opposite system, for 
the maintenance, preservation, propagation, and perpetuation of slavery 
throughout the world . . . (He here mentions Mexico, Texas, California). 

‘«Their (the conspirators ) foul and filthy purpose has at length been ex- 
torted from them. It is, by an exterminating war to rob Mexico of her prov- 
inces and to defend and perpetuate slavery by open war against England, for 
undertaking to abolish it throughout the world. A self-styled president of 
the United States, and two successive secretaries of state of his appointment, 
have, with shameless effrontery, avowed that their project of wholesale treach- 
ery, robbery, and murder, was undertaken and pursued for the deliberate pur- 
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an effect so depressing that they came to regard the an- 
nexation of Cuba™ and, perchance, of all Mexico by the 


pose of overreaching, overturning, and destroying the system of policy of the 
British nation to promote the abolition of slavery throughout the world. I 
have long foreseen and watched the progress of the two systems towards this 
issue, and have given formal warning to my countrymen of it, by speeches in 
the House of Representatives in 1836, 1838, and 1842, by addresses to my con- 
stituents, in 1837, at Quincy, in 1842 at Braintree, and 1843 at Dedham, and 
by an address signed by twenty-two other members of Congress and myself 
to the people of the free States at the close of the session of 1843—an address 
falsely charged by the forty-bale weathercock hero of Texan annexation, nul- 
lification, and the blessings of slavery, as threatening the dissolution of the 
Union. I have seen the steady and gradual approaches of the two systems to 
the conflict of mortal combat, in all their phases, from the strictly confidential 
letter of Andrew Jackson, of 10th December, 1833, to the secretary, not gov- 
ernor, of Arkansas Territory, to that consummate device of the slave-holding 
democracy, the two-thirds rule of the late Democratic convention at Baltimore, 
and to the casting down of the glove of defiance, by our present secretary of 
State, in his letter to the British plenipotentiary, of 18th April last. The 
glove was indeed not taken up. We are yet to learn with what ears the sound 
of the trumpet of slavery was listened to by the British queen and her ministers. 
We are yet to learn whether the successor of Elizabeth on the throne of England, 
and her Burleighs and Walsinghams, upon hearing that their avowed purpose 
to promote universal emancipation and the extinction of slavery upon the earth 
is to be met by the man-robbers of our own country with exterminating war, 
will, like craven cowards, turn their backs and flee, or eat their own words, or 
disclaim the purpose they have avowed. That, Miss Thaxter, is the issue flung 
in their faces by President Tyler and his secretary, John C. Calhoun. And 
that is the issue to which they have pledged, to the extent and beyond the 
extent of their power, you and me, and the free people of this Union, and their 
posterity, for life and death, for peace and war, for time and eternity. 

‘*Shall we respond affirmatively to that pledge? No! by the God of jus- 
tice and mercy! No! ... Proceed, then, to celebrate and solemnize the eman- 
cipation of eight hundred thousand British slaves, whose bonds have been 
loosened by British hands. Invoke the blessings of the Almighty, with prayer 
that the day may speedily come when the oppressed millions of our own land shall 
be raised to the dignity and enjoy the rights of freedom, and when the soil of 
Texas herself shall be as free as our own. I cannot be with you, for age and 
infirmity forbid; but for every supplication breathed by you for the universal 
emancipation of man and the extinction of slavery upon earth, my voice shall 
respond Amen! 

‘¢From your faithful friend & kinsman 
**JOHN Quincy ADAMS’’ 


(B. & F. A-S. Reporter, September 18, 1844, pp. 183-184). 


12 Selected from the many things that would indicate this, are three of 
dissimilar origin. One is from a letter written by a certain James White of 
Plymouth to John Seoble, January 23, 1846; another from the B. & F. A-S. 
Committee Minute Book; and a third from a map, a sort of moral map one 
might well call it, published, in 1846, with J. B. Estlin’s ‘‘A Brief Notice of 
American Slavery and the Abolition Movement. ...’’ In this map the slave 
states were colored red with red lines running from them into the free states 
and Cuba was also represented and colored red as if it were already a part of 
the American Union. 

James White was an ardent anti-slavery man who must have had developed 
within him a strong animosity towards the slavocracy of the United States. 
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slavocracy of the United States as almost inevitable. In 
America, however, although Lewis Tappan had similarly 
his hours of despondency, they were short ones and, as 
calamity succeeded calamity, his energy remained unabated. 
Indeed, if anything, it increased and he became more po- 
litically alert and his policy more and more aggressive so 
that, by 1855, he had advanced to the position that slavery 
might be interfered with, under the constitution, even in 
the so-called sovereign states. 

Aside from the Texas question which, until closed by 
events, was always a prominent topic in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican anti-slavery correspondence, three other subjects 
chiefly engrossed the attention of the British and Foreign 
and the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery societies. 
These were, the position of the black man, fugitive slave or 
free, in the United States, in Canada, and in Liberia; the 
coastwise slave trade; and the attitude towards slavery of 
the churches, their ministers, and their missionary boards. 
An additional one, a fourth, towering above all the others, 
explicit or implicit, was the question, how best could Britain 
help the United States in her anti-slavery struggle. 


On one occasion he wrote that the burning of a Negro, of which he had read, 
‘*must show the horrid state of society in the Southern States of America 

..’’ and asked, ‘‘Is it not desirable some enquiry sh? be made into this 
history, so disgraceful in every way?’’ (Letter to John Scoble, July 18, 1842). 
With regard to Cuban prospects, he wrote: 


‘¢. . . I hope the Society will do far (sic) possible to prevent Cuba fall- 
ing into the hands of the Americans. If they will go to war may the slaves 
of the South be emancipated. The Americans are the chief proprietors of the 
Brazilian vessels engaged in slavery & now the Brazilians are going to make 
restrictive laws on Englishmen dying in their country or rather on their 
property all owing from their faithless regard to treaties—Spain also will 
sufer (sic) until she is faithful, I sh4 not be surprised if the wretches who 
controul Spain would sell Cuba or anything else to make a (?) 

‘*The Hudson Bay Company will be too strong for the American squatters 
on the Oregon .. .’’ (Letter to John Scoble, January 23, 1846). 


The apprehensions of the London Committee were expressed, at its regular meet- 
ing, October 12, 1849, thus: 


‘*The proposed annexation of the Island of Cuba to the United States 
having engaged the attention of the Committee, the Secretary, when in pos- 
session of the general facts of the case, is requested to draft a memorial to the 
Spanish Government in relation thereto, suggesting the abolition of slavery as 
the best mode of defeating the design. He was also requested to call Lord 
Palmerston’s attention to the subject’’ (Minute Books, III, minute 308). 





| 
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If, in the past, much misunderstanding has existed re- 
specting British intentions regarding things affecting the 
United States in the middle years of the last century, there 
need be none henceforth; for this is a subject upon which 
the Tappan correspondence throws considerable light. The 
idea has obtained that Britain had aggressive designs upon 
Texas and, possibly, upon other Mexican territory; but the 
Tappan letters show that for some reason, not easily ascer- 
tained, she resisted pressure brought to bear upon her to 
be aggressive. And, considering how great that pressure 
was, great because communicated from one group of philan- 
thropists, American, to another, British, the marvel is that 
the Foreign Office remained so quiescent. A more ex- 
tended research than the editors have been able to make 
may warrant the conjecture that the fear of encounters with 
Russia and France contributed to an ignoring of humani- 
tarian issues. Moreover, there were reasons, strong com- 
mercial ones, why Great Britain and the United States 
should maintain the peace. In the light of that peace and 
its maintenance, an aggressive policy on the part of either 
would have been exceedingly unwise. 

As the easiest way out of all difficulties connected with 
Texas, many Englishmen advocated its colonization by free 
people. They advised, in fact, what Americans of slave- 
holding interests actually accomplished—possession by 
peaceful occupation. Under English auspices, a Texan 
Land Company ** was organized on the model of the many 


13 The Texas Land and Emigration Company. In the spring of 1841, the 
B. & F. A-S. Reporter published several letters concerning the character and 
objects of the company, pro and con. One of the writers, N. D. Maillard, 
took the stand that colonization on anti-slavery principles was impracticable 
(Reporter, II, 38). Henry Prater, Seeretary of the Texas Land and Emi- 
gration Board, was more keen for colonization than for anti-slavery and he 
contended that the abolition of slavery ought not to be made a condition of 
the recognition of independence and that Texas was likely to be to England 
on the south what Canada was on the north. The chairman of the Board, 
by the way, was a West India proprietor but a man who frankly admitted 
that he would like to see that done in Texas which had been done in the 
Barbadoes (idem, p. 47). Charles T. Torrey wrote in reply to Prater, April 
26, 1841. To his way of thinking anti-slavery was the chief object in view 
(idem, pp. 123-124). 
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designed for territory already British and the cause of col- 
onization was championed by men at once prominent and 
nobly disinterested, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the chief founder 
and, for more than a generation, the mainstay of the Ab- 
origines’ Protection Society, being at their head. The 
movement, however, was viewed askance by the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and at times vigorously op- 
posed, the contention being, that no such device could, by 
any manner of means, make headway against slave interests 
already established inside and outside of Texas.** The 
free German emigration thither that Lewis Tappan ap- 
proved of would have been confronted by the same bar- 
rier.” 

As it happened, he and Leavitt had yet other solutions 
of the problem to offer. In the beginning of the contest, 
they urged that Great Britain recognize the independence 
of Texas on condition of her doing away with slavery and, 
later, that Britain relieve the usual frontier stress by mak- 
ing a huge money loan. British philanthropists, the me- 
dium of these urgings, responded ** to them by preparing 

14 The B. & F. A-S. Society Committee would seem to have been very chary 
about endorsing anything and everything proposed. A Mr. H. G. Martin, 
by letter, dated November 29, 1839, had submitted to its consideration a 
plan for circumventing the designs of so-called ‘‘Texian Pirates.’’ It was 
‘*the formation of a small Colony of free Blacks and the coloured race gen- 
erally on the Mexican territory under the protection of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and authorities.’’ The Committee commended Mr. Martin’s ‘‘benev- 
olent and laudable object,’’ but declined to furnish him or it any material 
support (Minute Books, 1). 

15 At a meeting of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, November 24, 1843, 
it was decided that the matter of German emigration to Texas, considered at 
the meeting of September 29, 1843 (Minute Books, II, 115), was to be left in 
the hands of G. W. Alexander (idem, p. 130). 

16 They also considered such matters, unsolicited, as did various of their 
auxiliary bodies. This was not to be wondered at since the Texas question 
had been before Parliament and thoroughly aired there (See Quarterly Anti- 
Slavery Magazine, II, no. 3). The Darlington B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, 
at a meeting in the autumn of 1839, took very decided action with reference 
to the claims of Texas and passed the following resolution: 

‘‘The important subject of the possible recognition by the Government 


of this Country of the independence of the territory of Texas, having been 
considered, it is the judgment of this Committee that such an act is strongly 
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memorials ** that rivalled genuine state papers in point of 


to be deprecated, and this Committee hereby enters its protest against it,— 
believing it would be a measure fraught with the greatest danger to the 
cause which the people of Great Britain have for years struggled to promote, 
that of the universal abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

‘*Texas by its very constitution avowing itself a Slave State and offering 
openly and unblushingly a ready market for the superabundant Slaves of 
Virginia and of the Slave breeding States of America.’’ 


The resolution was forwarded to London and its receipt acknowledged 
at a Committee meeting in November (Minute Books, I). Scoble’s pamphlet, 
‘*Texas: Its Claims to be Recognized as an Independent Power by Great 
Britain; Examined in a Series of Letters,’’ had already been resolved upon 
and was expected shortly to appear. The Convention of 1840 asked that Texas 
be not recognized until certain laws on slave manumission be rescinded (Re- 
porter, August 12, 1840, p. 205); and later in the year, December 2, 1840, the 
B. & F. A-S. Society Committee itself passed resolutions embodying strenuous 
objections to recognizing Texas while Hayti remained unrecognized. These 
were published in the Reporter, December 16, 1840, as also a letter from J. H. 
Tredgold, the secretary. Even a commercial treaty had been objected to, not- 
withstanding that Palmerston had argued that such a treaty would mean 
the mitigation of slavery. 

17 That to Lord Aberdeen is here cited in illustration. It was presented 
by a deputation at an interview asked for by John Scoble in the name of the 
Committee. 


‘‘To THE RIGHT HON: THE EARL OF ABERDEEN &O. 
‘*My Lord 


‘‘The position which the Government of this Country has happily taken 
in relation to the great question of Human freedom is such as to warrant 
the expectation of the people of Great Britain and of the Civilized world, 
that whenever and wherever its influence can be legitimately exerted to advance 
it, that influence will be promptly and efficiently put forth. It is on this 
ground the Committee of the British & Foreign Anti Slavery Society solicit 
your Lordship’s serious attention to the remarkable state of things at this 
time existing in the Republic of Texas, which they are firmly convinced pre- 
sent an opportunity—such as never occurred before—for the extinction of 
Slavery, and which if properly and promptly seized by the Governt. of this 
Country cannot fail to lead to the happiest results. 

‘‘Whatever opinions may be entertained with regard to the severance of 
Texas from Mexico and the relations established between these Republics and 
this and other Nations, it must be conceded that its situation—natural re- 
sources & Institutions render it a Country of Great importance to the whole 
of the human family. If it continue to be a Slave State the hopes cherished 
with regard to the speedy extinction of Slavery would be greatly depressed. 
Should it, on the contrary, become a Free as well as an Independent state, 
those hopes would be realized in the extinction of that giant evil, and conse- 
quently of the Slave trade in those parts of the Western World where it now 
unhappily prevails. 

‘Recent intelligence from various quarters shew that the embarrassed 
state of Texas arising from its difficulties with Mexico—its financial perplexi- 
ties—the depressed prices of its produce &c, have forced upon its inhabitants 
a discussion of the question whether the alarming state of things under which 
they suffer, could not be remedied, and the prosperity of the Country per- 
manently secured, by the voluntary abandonment of the system of Slavery, 
and the adoption of a constitution ensuring freedom to all its inhabitants. 
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dignity and of clearness of diction and argument. They 
also prepared personal letters and sent them out over the 


The enterprizing and intelligent portion of the Texas Community appears 
to be aware that unless some change is effected, immigration, which has already 
subsided, may entirely cease; and that they will be utterly unable to bring 
the vast resources of the country into profitable use. Their attention is con- 
sequently directed to the consideration of such measures as they apprehend 
will relieve their country from its desperate condition. Annexation to the 
United States is one of the measures contemplated. This, it is said will 
enhance the value of the land, induce immigration of Planters with their 
slaves, and create a new market for the slaves reared in the Slave-breeding 
portion of that country. Another measure proposed is the abolition of Slavery. 
This, it is argued, would invite the hardy yeomanry of Europe and the Free 
States of America, and give even greater value to the land and stability to 
its Institutions. It is scarcely necessary to suggest to your Lordship, that 
these are questions of the highest interest, not only to the people of Texas, 
but to the Friends of Freedom and peace throughout the world. 

‘*With respect to the annexation of Texas to the United States, the 
Committee would deprecate that as one of the greatest evils that could befall 
the human race, inasmuch as it would serve to insure the extension and per- 
petuation of slavery in both Countries. But they are not without hope that 
this catastrophe may be prevented by the timely interposition of the British 
Government, as they (sic) are indications, not less striking than cheering, of 
a great movement in Texas in favour of liberty, which if now judiciously 
strengthened and encouraged, will lead, they believe, to its triumphant es- 
tablishment. 

‘Supposing this important point gained, the people of this country, and 
the friends of free institutions throughout the world, would regard with feel- 
ings of the liveliest interest the tide of immigration of free settlers which 
would then rapidly flow into Texas. Such a population, carrying with them 
the blessings of freedom, civilization and religion—rapidly increasing in num- 
ber, and as rapidly developing the resources of the Country—would prove not 
only of immense commercial value to this country, but to the world at large; 
and in advancing its own prosperity and greatness. Texas would then emi- 
nently promote the freedom and happiness of millions now held in bondage, 
and add to the general progress and welfare of mankind. 

‘*Tt must however be confessed, that while the discussion of this question 
is going on in Texas, an influential portion of the Slaveholders of the United 
States,—many of whom possess lands in that country, now of but nominal] value, 
—are making a renewed, vigorous, and desperate struggle, in unison with 
that part of the people of Texas whose interests lie in the same direction, to 
have it annexed to the United States, either by legislative enactment, or by 
the more summary mode of treaty. 

“*In reference to this point, the Committee feel it to be their duty to apprize 
your Lordship that facts have come to their knowledge which afford grounds 
for serious apprehension that unless the British Government speedily interpose 
with Texas, either directly, or through Mexico, to relieve its people from 
the overwhelming pressure of their present difficulties, the event so much dreaded 
may occur. The Committee presume not to suggest to your Lordship how 
the influence of this country should be exerted; but they would fail in the 
duties imposed on them by the Anti Slavery body of this country, as well as in 
the discharge of their obligations to humanity, and to the God of the op- 
pressed, if they did not respectfully and strongly urge an immediate considera- 
tion of this weighty subject, in all its important bearings, on Her Majesty’s 
Government, believing that they have it in their power to aid Texas in free- 
ing itself from the curse of a system which has blighted its prosperity, and 
ruined its prospects, and of establishing a state of things which would ensure 
its future strength & prosperity. 

‘‘Nor do British philanthropists stand alone in these views. At the late 
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signature of Clarkson, now commonly called, ‘‘the Vener- 
able,’’ addressed to President Houston ?* of Texas, whose 


Anti Slavery Convention, embracing the representatives of the sacred cause 
of human freedom from various parts of the world, the contemplated annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States was viewed as an evil of the greatest 
magnitude, which ought to be strenuously resisted by all the friends of Justice 
and freedom throughout the world; and that the feeling now prevailing in 
that country in favour of free institutions ought to be encouraged by the 
British Government and people as a great duty they owed to mankind. In 
accordance with these views, and the increasing feeling of the people of this 
country on the subject, the attention of your Lordship is earnestly invoked 
to its early consideration; and the Committee would cherish the expectation, 
that it may result in such efficacious measures as will redound to the honour 
of Her Majestys Government, and the fame the nation has acquired by its 
past efforts for the suppression of Slavery and the Slave trade. 
‘*T have the honor to be on behalf of the Come. 
‘“My Lord 
**Your Lordships obedient humble Svt 

(Signed) ‘‘THomMAs CLARKSON 
‘*July 7, 1843 
‘27 New Broad Street’’ 


(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 215-216; B. & F. A-S. Reporter, 
July 26, 1843, pp. 141-142). 


18‘*To His EXcELLENCy SAM. Houston, President of the Republic of 
‘* Texas 
‘* Sir, 

‘*We have learned with gratification by the recent proclamation of your 
Excellency that an armistice has been agreed on between the Republic of 
Mexico and the Country over which your Excellency presides, thus affording 
a reasonable expectation that the effusion of more blood may be prevented, 
and a permanent peace established between the two countries. 

‘*But the pleasure we derive from this source has been greatly augmented 
by the more recent announcement in the British House of Lords on the part 
of the Minister of foreign affairs in reply to a question from Lord Brougham, 
of the gratifying intelligence that this first step towards an amicable adjust- 
ment of the existing differences was by the friendly offices of Great Britain, 
and that negotiations are now pending, by which it is hoped that the total 
extinction of Slavery in Texas may be effected simultaneously with the con- 
clusion of peace. 

‘*An event like this while it would be most auspicious for the rapid ad- 
vancement and future prosperity of Texas is one in which the anti Slavery 
body in this Country cannot but feel the most intense interest. We hope 
therefore that we the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti Slavery So- 
ciety shall be pardoned by your Excellency for presuming to address you upon 
this subject. 

‘*We utterly disclaim all political motives and influences. We come before 
you solely for the purpose of pressing the claims of humanity in the most 
respectful, but yet in the most urgent manner. We are encouraged in doing 
so by the sentiments which your Excellency has heretofore expressed in your 
published documents, in which you have unhesitatingly recognized the existence 
of Slavery as a great evil, as it is undoubtedly a flagrant violation of the rights 
of man, and of the spirit and precepts of the Gospel. 

‘‘It is perhaps within the knowledge of your Excellency, that this Com- 
mittee have felt it to be their duty hitherto to discourage in every proper 
manner emigration and the investment of capital in Texas, and to abstain from 
every thing which might tend to foster the growth of a country which had 
adopted a system so hostile to the true interests of mankind; nor can we doubt 
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position on the question was so generally unknown that he 


that our efforts have been in some measure instrumental in disseminating a 
general sentiment of repugnance to the institutions of your Country, both here 
and abroad. We have however no quarrel with Texas. It is with slavery 
alone, and with that in every country, that we contend, and must continue to 
contend while slavery continues to exist. Abolish it and nothing would give 
greater pleasure to the numerous body of Britons who unite in combating 
Slavery in every part of the world, stand not only to witness, but to aid by 
every means which they may have in their power the growth and prosperity 
of Texas. By the extinction of Slavery the prosperity of your country would 
be greatly promoted, her character elevated, and her relations with the rest 
of the world rendered far more intimate and agreeable. 

‘*Permit us to speak with frankness. Texas by re-establishing the sys- 
tem of Slavery in the midst of the light and knowledge of the present day, 
offended against the Spirit of the age. By embodying slavery in her consti- 
tution, thus proclaiming her determination to render it perpetual she seemed 
to court the ill opinions of mankind, or at least to defy the public sentiment 
of the world upon a subject in which all christendom was deeply interested. 
She had not even the miserable apology which is urged for the continuance 
of Slavery in the United States of America, viz:—that it is not an institution 
of their choice, but one entailed upon them by a past age, to change which is 
a work of difficulty. Texas adopted Slavery, invited its augmentation and 
decreed its perpetuity. 

‘*We rejoice to believe that some among her people have always deplored 
the step, and would gladly retrace it, & that your Excellency clearly perceives 
the extremely injudicious nature of that measure. 

‘*The unwavering firmness with which Your Excellency is said to have 
espoused the cause and defended the rights of the oppressed Indian tribes 
within the Texian territory gives us much reason for encouragement to hope 
that Your Excellency will entertain equal considerations for the rights of the 
still more hapless and oppressed descendants of Africa. 

‘*We feel well assured that in no country can slavery at the present day 
be regarded as a permanent and settled order of things. All the tendencies of 
the age are obviously against it and we look forward with confident expecta- 
tions to the near approach of the time when the arrogant assumption of 
property in man shall be tolerated in no part of the world. 

‘*Within the past year, freedom has been restored to more than twelve 
millions of our own fellow subjects in the possession of the East India Com- 
pany in Singapore, Malacca Penang and Ceylon. At the same time the great 
work of emancipation has been progressing in various other countries with 
astonishing rapidity, and the indications are daily becoming more convincing 
of the decrepitude and incipient decay of Slavery as a system even in those 
countries where it appears the most vigorous. 

‘*Why should Texas by her adhering to Slavery cut herself off from the 
sympathies of the rest of the world and plant at the same time the seeds of 
early decay in their own political constitution? The advantages of soil and 
climate; of an extended territory, and of political independence may all be 
neutralized by this one baleful ingredient. Proclaim liberty on the other hand 
to all the inhabitants of the land, and you will secure the elements of strength. 
A contented and happy population at home; institutions attractive instead of 
repugnant to the people of other nations; the gradual establishment and growth 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and a density of population, and 
the scientific and religious training of the people would result in the forma- 
tion of a national character such as would ensure respect abroad, and tran- 
quility and prosperity at home. 

‘*It is probable that the question of Slavery or freedom is soon to occupy 
the serious attention of the people of Texas, & it is our earnest desire that 
God in his infinite mercy may incline them to adopt measures of Wisdom and 
justice. 

‘*The position at present occupied by Your Excellency is one of great 
responsibility & importance, a right issue on this momentous question may rest 
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was supposed to be hostile to slavery, and to Santa Anna,*® 
President of Mexico. 


greatly with yourself. The eyes of the world will be upon you: expectations 
will be aroused which we anxiously hope may not be disappointed. Should 
your Excellency be enabled to conduct a peaceful revolution in Texas upon 
the subject of Slavery forward to a result favorable to the great cause of 
human freedom and human happiness, such an achievement would be worthy 
of more honor than a thousand victories 
*“On behalf of the Committee 
(Signed) ‘‘THOMAS CLARKSON 
‘¢27 New Broad St London 
“*Oct 6. 1843 
**(sent pr Lewis Tappan Esq.) ’’ 


(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 230-231; this letter was published in 
the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, December 27, 1843, p, 235.) 


19‘*To His EXcELLENCy GENERAL ANTONIO LOPES DE SANTA ANNA, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico 


‘“Most Excellent Sir 


‘‘Learning by the public announcement of the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and from other sources, that an armistice has been proclaimed between 
the extensive Republic over which your excellency presides and the province 
or Republic of Texas, with a view to the opening of negociations for the conclu- 
sion of hostilities upon such terms as (sic) conditions as may be hereafter 
agreed upon; and hailing as the friends of peace the prospect of thus seeing 
a termination of bloodshed, and the numberless evils of war, we feel impelled 
at the same time by the duty which specially devolves upon us as the Committee 
of the British & Foreign Anti Slavery Society to avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity (while we distinctly disclaim all political motives & influences) to 
press upon your Excellency with respectful urgency the consideration of the 
actual existence & possible extinction of personal Slavery in Texas. 

‘“Encouraged by the noble sentiments which have been heretofore expressed 
by your Excellency upon the subject, and by the prompt and early rejection of 
the horrible system of Slavery by the entire Mexican Nation, we cannot but be 
confident that your excellency and the Government of Mexico will cordially 
coincide with us in feeling that the continuance of Slavery in Texas whether 
she shall be restored to her connexion, as integral portion of the Mother Coun- 
try, or her independence acknowledged, will be a deplorable calamity to the 
human race, and thus its extinction would be a benefit conferred upon mankind 
of corresponding magnitude. 

‘*The different positions occupied before the world upon this great ques- 
tion by the two Countries have largely contributed to enlist the sympathies of 
all good men, during the recent struggle on behalf of Mexico, and to arouse 
their just indignation against the rapacious and Slave-holding spirit of the 
people of Texas. From the documents issued by this Committee your Excel- 
lency will have learnt, that they have felt convinced upon the most conclusive 
evidence that the severance of Texas from Mexico was planned, and the means 
for accomplishing that object contrived within the Slave-holding portions of 
the United States and the annexation of the Province to that Republic ardently 
sought, for the express purpose of extending and augmenting the dominions 
of Slavery, with the hope of maintaining that system of abomination, against 
the encroachments of the spirit of freedom at home and of opening an unlimited 
outlet for their own surplus slave population on its fertile plains. 

‘«The extinction of Slavery in Texas would assimilate the institutions of 
that Country with those of Mexico, thus tending to consolidate and render 
permanent such amicable relations as may be established by the existing nego- 
ciations and while it would completely dissever the people of the former 


_ Country from their present close connexions and sympathies with the Slave 
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At this stage it may not be out of place to call attention 
to the great political detail of the Tappan and Leavitt let- 


holders of the Southern States, it would tend to bring in a more virtuous law- 
abiding population upon whom Mexico might rely as a barrier interposed 
against the encroachments of the Slaveholders and their predatory attacks. 

‘*Your Excellency will—the Committee trust, permit these allusions to 
well known events and tendencies in certain quarters which they have ventured 
to refer to, hoping that it may appear that the true policy of Mexico is not 
only compatable (sic) with, but highly favorable to the same procedure, which 
as the friends of oppressed humanity they wish to urge upon the Mexican 
Government. 

‘“They are most deeply penetrated with the desire that no arrange- 
ments shall be made with Texas on the part of Mexico, which shall in any 
manner sanction the continuance of Slavery; but, on the contrary, that the 
present most favorable occasion should be seized to impose terms upon that 
Country which shall result in its immediate and total abolition. The desire 
of the people of Texas for peace, the comparatively unprofitable character of 
Slavery, especially at the present time and some existing indicatives that a 
conviction of the evil nature of the institution is becoming prevalent among 
them, encourage the hope, that it is at this moment in the power of your Ex- 
cellency to secure the accomplishment of this glorious object, an achievement 
which all Europe would regard as conferring a more lasting honor upon your 
name than a thousand victories. 

‘*The Committee therefore respectfully but earnestly address your Ex- 
cellency, as the representatives of the great Anti Slavery body of this Coun- 
try, that the abolition of Slavery in Texas may be peremptorally insisted on in 
any negociations which may be had with that Country; and that no effort be 
left untried to bring the people of Texas to agree to so just an arrangement. 
Such an arrangement would moreover be hailed with the utmost joy by all the 
friends of the Slave in every part of the world, not only from considerations 
connected with the personal liberation of those now held in bondage in Texas, 
but from the immense influence which it would exert upon the continuance of 
Slavery in the United States themselves. Instead of Texas then becoming 
as has been feared by the Committee and intended by the Slaveholders, a new 
and extended theatre for the employment of Slave labor, and for carrying on 
the nefarious traffic in human beings, it would as a country, enjoying free in- 
stitutions, such as Mexico has proclaimed to the world, become the source of a 
most powerful counter-influence upon the very borders of the Slave regions, 
threatening the speedy downfall of the system even there. 

‘*That such a result is greatly desired by large numbers of the most re- 
spectable and excellent citizens of the United States we are well aware—men 
who sympathise in no degree with the Slaveholding and Slavery propagating 
portion of the population, and the bare possibility that it may be secured 
renders Texas at the present moment however unimportant in other respects, a 
country of great interest to the friends of abolition. 

‘‘Trusting therefore that your Excellency may be impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, and be enabled by the over-ruling hand of God, and 
in the exercise of great wisdom to produce out of the present unhappy and un- 
promising condition of affairs in Texas, indescribable and permanent blessings 
to the world. 

‘*On behalf of the Committee 
(Signed) ‘‘ THOMAS CLARKSON 
‘*27 New Broad Street 
London 

**October 6th, 1843. 

‘* (Sent through the medium of 

‘*Thomas Murphy Esq 
‘«The Mexican Minister) ’’ 


(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 225-226.) 
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ters, a detail that indicates how the American propagandists 
aimed and managed to keep their British friends thoroughly 
well informed of all conditions at home likely to affect the 
cause they mutually had at heart. As a matter of fact, the 
British of those years, at least the philanthropists, mani- 
fested an interest in and knowledge of American life and 
politics such as has, from that time to this, if equalled, as- 
suredly never been surpassed. Their means of gaining in- 
telligence were manifold. Besides the correspondence of 
Tappan and Leavitt, they had that of many others. One 
group of them heard regularly from the Society of Friends, 
another from the American Colonization Society, another 
from the original American Anti-Slavery Society, Garri- 
son’s, the great rival of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society and the body from which the Tappan broth- 
ers and their friends had seceded. Then, too, practically 
every British newspaper had one or more American cor- 
respondents.” This was true of the religious press as of the 
secular. George Thompson, on the occasion of his first visit 
to the United States, 1834-1835, supplied himself with some 
twenty-four hundred distinct publications on American 
slavery. The practice of acquiring American anti-slavery 
literature, if not actually begun then, was continued from 
that time and the Tappan letters bear unquestioned tes- 
timony to it. The solicitation for everything published was 
mutual. It came with earnestness and without a pause 
from both sides. The space it occupies in the letters under 
review is, for the appraiser of their value, almost discourag- 
ingly large. 

20 Some of the American newspapers had, similarly, their regular Lonaon 
correspondents, ‘‘J. K.,’’ for example, contributed letters to the New York 
Emancipator, when Joshua Leavitt was the editor-in-chief, and George W. 
Alexander to the National Era of Washington City. The Christian Times, an 
English weekly, had two regular correspondents in the United States, who, 


differing in their own views, reflected divergent public opinions. In the issue 
of July 23, 1852, p. 473, the two men are thus described: 


‘* ... both gentlemen of standing in the estimation of the Churches 
there, and, as it happens, although both are hostile to slavery, yet the opinions 
of one as to the duties and responsibilities of Christian men in that land, in 
relation to slavery, are precisely opposite to those entertained by the other.’’ 

11 
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To the coastwise slave trade is accorded the initial posi- 
tion in the Tappan correspondence. It is the subject mat- 
ter of the first letter here given and deserves, on its own 
merits, a prominent place in any such discussion as the 
present. The form it took, involving as it did the whole 
question of the immunity of neutral commerce, the right of 
search, carries us back to the origins of the War of 1812 
as well as forward to the American Civil War, to the Great 
War, and to the contraband liquor traffic of today. But 
for the time with which we are dealing it was all important 
on account of the British interest in the suppression of the 
slave trade. In criticizing Britain for encroaching upon 
the rights of other seafaring powers and in resenting the 
arrogance implied in her well-earned title of ‘‘Mistress of 
the Seas,’’ there is a disposition to lose sight, even to ignore 
consciously, the real philanthropy that lay behind the whole 
movement. It was a philanthropy that cost her millions of 
pounds. She retained armed cruisers on the coast of Af- 
rica and mixed commissions in places like Havana; she 
sent out special agents, at no small monetary outlay, to in- 
vestigate conditions on the spot and she extended her ben- 
evolent interest even to individual Africans, the expense 
of whose return home she was more than willing to incur. 

The difficulties in her way were by no mean wholly those 
incident to the attacking of neutral flags. The famous clip- 
per ship had come to sail the seas and against it the heavy 
armed cruiser was no match in swiftness. The clipper had 
a speed, a lightness of motion with which the fleetest 
merchant ship afloat could not compete. And Britain was 
confronted by difficulties created by the avaricious within 
her own camp; for, while in many places the capital engaged 
in the slave trade was largely American, considerable Brit- 
ish was likewise employed.” To deal with her own un- 


21 The following editorial from The Patriot, July 24, 1851, p. 476, 
expressed the extreme anti-slavery view relative to British connivance in 
connection with the obnoxious and illegal traffic: 


‘*We have never entertained a doubt, that the African Slave-trade might 
be speedily extinguished, provided only that our Government was believed 
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regenerate citizens was a far harder task than might at first 
appear.” So lucrative was the trade that its prosecution 
warranted a resort to every conceivable subterfuge and 
disguise. 

Finally, there was the division in the Anti-Slavery 
ranks, due to the fact that the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was bound by its constitution to attack the 
slave system by peaceful means only.** As Sturge and his 


to be in earnest in suppressing it. Not that we have suspected Lord Pal- 
merston of insincerity. In and out of office, His Lordship has uniformly given 
every proof of his solicitude to put a stop to this accursed traffic. But it 
is no secret, that he has been ill suported, if not actually thwarted, by other 
departments of administration; and more care has certainly heretofore been 
taken to make the preventive service productive, than to render it effective.’’ 


22The Zulueta Case of 1843 brought out very pointedly the extent to 
which British capitalists were prepared to go in order to evade the law and, 
secretly, to profit by the nefarious traffic. Sir George Stephen prosecuted this 
case and earned for himself a vote of appreciation of his philanthropic zeal 
taken by the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee (Minute Books, II, 140). Sev- 
eral letters that he wrote, while the trial was in progress or immediately 
afterwards, are of interest. Extracts from one or two are here given: 


(b) ‘‘It results from this trial that a British merchant may through 
the agency of a slave captain, purchase a slave ship in a British port, for 
a foreigner whom he knows to be a notorious slave trader, and. . . . Is there a 
man in England except the Jury, and the witnesses to Zulueta’s character, 
that could lay his hand upon his heart, and say that he believes him to be 
innocent? or, is there one who could read the disgraceful comments of the 
Times & Morning Herald, after the trial, without feeling ashamed that the 
press of this country could in the face of decency & common sense, and in 
outrage of humanity, thus prostitute its influence to the gratification of their 
personal malice and sordid eupidity? The guilt, the horrible and murderous 
guilt of slave trading, is not even yet, generally appreciated in this country, 
or these things could not be ...’’ (Letter to John Beaumont, December 25, 
1843). 

(a) ‘* ... The ease not only brought out the fact that while ‘Our efforts 
have not been wanting to detect the traffic on the African coast, or to expose 
its prevalence in foreign colonies—but we at length have it confessed that 
it is in our own country that the capitalists are to be found by whose instru- 
mentality alone, this infamous traffic can be supported... .’ 

“‘Tf a clear case could be established against British subjects in our Af- 
rican settlements, and supported by such evidence as would ensure a conviction, 
I entertain little doubt of being able to bring the charge home to those mer- 
chants in this country of whom these offenders were notoriously the Agents’’ 
(Letter to John Beaumont, December 18, 1845). 


23Tt was not in its constitution only that this idea had been emphasized. 
At their preliminary proceedings, held at the Guildhall Coffee House, February 
27, 1839, the founders of the B. & F. A-S. Society clearly stated that they 
had met ‘‘to take into consideration the propriety of the formation of a 
Society for promoting the abolition of the Slave Trade and Slavery throughout 
the World by moral and religious influence, and such means only as will not 
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fellow Quakers became more and more convinced of the 
righteousness of this course of action, the philanthropists 
not of the Society of Friends and the British Government 
itself were as strongly convinced of its absolute inefficacy 
and were more than ever determined to use the armed 
cruiser to the uttermost.* 

So vigorous was the illicit traffic that it undoubtedly 
broke down with ease the barriers of the United States 
where the coast-trade was alone legal. Charges were made 
that slaves were still being introduced into the States and, 
although Jay, and Tappan after him, strenuously denied 
them, they probably did so without sufficient knowledge and 
the suspicion once aroused was never quite allayed. In the 
West Indies there were various avenues by which British 
vigilance, even if we presume it always honestly exercised, 
could be cireumvented. Elsewhere, the same was true of 
the vigilance of the cooperating American armed squadron. 
Concerning all the more important coastwise cases, the 
Tappan correspondence yields something and, with respect 
to the two best known, the Amistad and the Creole, it yields 


directly or indirectly sanction the employment of an armed force for its pre- 
vention or suppression’’ (Minute Books, I). So vividly did Joseph Sturge, at 
whose invitation they had met, remember this fact and so rigidly did he stand 
by it himself that he felt that no man holding opposite views had any right 
to take or to retain a place on its Committee. He wrote to Scoble to this 
effect, in 1847, when the son of the greatly revered Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
was about to be asked to serve (See letters of December 9 and 30, 1847, and 
November 20, 1849). Dr. Lushington had withdrawn from the Committee 
because he had come to disagree with it on this matter involving a funda- 
mental principle. 

24Lord Denman, as much a philanthropist by nature as was Sturge but 
not a pacifist, was the great parliamentary pleader for the retention of the 
African Squadron and won the day. His son, Captain Joseph Denman, was 
a part of the squadron and could personally testify to its effectiveness in 
particular instances. An American missionary on the Gaboon River, the 
Reverend J. Leighton Wilson, had also faith in it and wrote in its defence 
when he learned that a House of Commons Select Committee report was in 
favor of withdrawing it (Wilson, J. L., ‘‘The British Squadron on the Coast 
of Africa’’). Mr. Hutt, the Chairman of the Committee, had had precon- 
ceived notions hostile to the squadron (See correspondence of Lord Denman 
with his son published in Arnould, Sir Joseph, Memoir of Thomas, First Lord 
Denman, formerly Lord Chief Justice of England, II, 253, note 13). 
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much. It, moreover, illustrates forcibly in connection with 
them the fullness and the extent of Anglo-American coop- 
eration. 

Second in our list of important subjects stands the po- 
sition of the black man, fugitive slave or free, in the United 
States, Canada and Liberia. His position in the United 
States was so much one of prejudice that the American Col- 
onization Society could make out a remarkably strong case 
in advocacy of his return to Africa and in England this 
measure was strongly, though unavailingly, supported by 
Dr. Hodgkin.** Opposition to it in England came chiefly 
from members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety influenced by Tappan, who was its inveterate enemy, 
or by memories of the unfortunate Sierra Leone experiment. 
And there were some who pretended to see in it a menace 
to British commerce, an impediment to an easy control 
of African resources, likewise a beginning of a colonial 
rivalry. To offset all objections, the British African Col- 
onization Society was established, working to the same end 
as the American and, territorially, not far distant from it. 
Yet other opponents of the colonizing scheme were George 
Thompson and his friends, influenced by Garrison, who 
abhorred it, as did Tappan. Wherever there was opposi- 
tion, it was vindictive opposition, which the presence of 
slaveholders within the ranks of the colonizers scarcely 
justified. Something was gained, no doubt, when Dr. Hodg- 
kin discovered that to the colonization scheme the Buxton 

25 Thomas Clarkson had shown it, originally, some favor also; but, after 
Elliott Cresson had visited England in its behalf, he became one of its most 
violent opponents. On his later views, see letter of John Scoble’s published in 
the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, I, 241. Dr. Hodgkin was, until the death of Cres- 
son, his very faithful friend. Many of his letters, as well as some of his 
pamphlets, notably two, ‘‘On Negro Emancipation and American Coloniza- 
tion’? and ‘‘An Inquiry into the Merits of the American Colonization So- 
ciety ... ,’’ reveal how intensely he was prepared to advocate the removal of 
the Negroes from the land where so bitter a prejudice against them prevailed. 
James Cropper and William Allen were, from the start, convinced that the 
American Colonization Society was downright pernicious in its objects and its 


influence, and they never lost an opportunity to expose it (Allen, William, 
Life and Correspondence, III, 154). 
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scheme for African civilization presented points of remark- 
able similarity if not identity.*° The failure of the Niger 
expedition was, therefore, indirectly a blow to Liberia. 

In Canada the position of the black man, satisfactory at 
first, came to be comparable to that in the United States. 
This was when his numbers increased sufficiently to make 
segregation seem desirable. The change in feeling towards 
the refugee blacks was nothing if not a proof that color 
prejudice is inherent and is bound to force itself to the 
surface whenever two distinct races enter into economic 
competition with each other or the integrity of the superior 
of them be threatened. Once made apparent in Canada, 
it developed rapidly and plans were made for the removal 
of the unfortunate blacks to the West Indies where the labor 
demand was ever present. To those who found Canada 
barely tolerable Jamaica was presented as a genuine Negro 
paradise. 

To the West Indies also were destined the blacks rescued 
from slavers and Earl Grey had some idea of being able 
to colonize there the free blacks of the United States. Some 
preliminary steps he took but the plan itself came to noth- 
ing. As a matter of fact, great uncertainty prevailed in 
the United States as to the real state of affairs in the West 
Indies. It was quite commonly believed that the appren- 
ticeship system still flourished there. There was also doubt 
as to the disposition actually made of the Negroes rescued 
from slavers. With the Southern planters that disposition 
became a favorite point of attack for there was much rea- 
son to think that under the guise of apprentices liberated 
Africans were consigned to bondage. The Mixed Court 
was not without its traducers and Dr. Madden who, for a 
time, belonged to it himself made the charge that its bene- 
fits were not unalloyed since men declared free by it and 
allowed to remain in Cuba were soon deprived of their lib- 
erty and thenceforth adjudged to be slaves. 


26 Sir Fowell’s son, however, denied most emphatically that his father 
had ever recognized this similarity or changed in any way his views regarding 
the vicious character of the Liberia project (Pennsylvania Freeman, February 
6, 1840; New York Emancipator, February 13, 1840). 
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How to explain the Irish antipathy to the free black 
so much complained of is difficult.**7 At home the entire: 


27 One of the earliest references to this subject is to be found in an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. R. R. Madden before the Dublin Anti-Slavery Society. 
It was published in the Dublin Register, February 1, 1840, and copied into the 
April sixteenth issue of the New York Emancipator. Madden contended, from 
a presumably intimate knowledge of the writings of the Church Fathers, that 
anti-slavery was the sounder doctrine and urged the Roman Catholic Church 
to inculeate it among the Irish emigrating to the United States; the existing 
situation in which those already there found themselves was, he claimed, most 
regrettable. 

The situation to which he had reference remained, however, unchanged 
and is thus described in the Anti-Slavery Advocate, II, 301 (February 1, 1860) : 


‘In the north the most vehement upholders of slavery are the Democratic 
party, which includes a large portion of the working classes in the towns, and 
nearly every individual of Irish emigration—the very class who have been all 
their lives, while in their own country, complaining of tyranny and oppression, 
and have looked to the United States as a haven of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality. There are very few instances known of poor Irishmen in the United 
States who are not thick and thin supporters of slavery, as ‘the corner stone 
of the republican edifice,’ whose overthrow would be the certain ruin of the 
Constitution and the Union.’’ 


Some Roman Catholic priests there were who preached abolitionism and 
one at least there was who shared with Daniel O’Connell a great contempt for 
America because she prated about the Declaration of Independence and its 
boon of natural rights yet held human beings in bondage. The one priest 
thought of was Father Theobald Mathew, who, in conjunction with Daniel 
O’Connell, and, in the name of seventy other inhabitants of Ireland, sent a 
long message to their countrymen and countrywomen in the United States of 
which the following is an extract: 


‘*Slavery is the most tremendous invasion of the natural, inalienable rights 
of man, and of some of the noblest gifts of God, ‘life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness.’ What a spectacle does America present to the people of the earth! 
A land of professing Christian republicans uniting their energies for the op- 
pression and degradation of three millions of innocent human beings, the 
children of one common Father, who suffer the most grievous wrongs and the 
utmost degradation, for no crime of their ancestors or their own! Slavery is 
a sin against God and man. All who are not for it must be against it. None 
ean be neutral... . We call upon you to unite with the abolitionists. ... 
Join-with the abolitionists every where. They are the only consistent advo- 
cates of liberty! Tell every man that you do not understand liberty for the 
white man, and slavery for the black man; that you are for liberty for all, of 
every color, creed and country. ... Irishmen and Irishwomen! treat the 
colored people as your equals, as brethren. By all your memories of Ireland, 
continue to love Liberty—hate Slavery—cling to the Abolitionists——and, in 
America, you will do honor to the name of Ireland’’ (The Liberator, No- 
vember 21, 1851). 


Harriet Beecher Stowe was another who remarked upon the Irish indif- 
ference or hostility to Negro freedom, 


‘*She warmly approved of the efforts of the Dublin Ladies’ Anti-slavery 
Society to circulate anti-slavery information amongst Irish emigrants previous 
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Irish population was one with the rest of the British in 
its anti-slavery proclivities and Roman Catholies like Daniel 
O’Connell and Dr. R. R. Madden were among the staunch- 
est anti-slavery supporters. It was Madden, indeed, who 
argued that the cause would gain much by soliciting and 
securing the personal approval of the Pope. Daniel 
O’Connell, whose hatred of America was so intense because 
of what he regarded as her gross hypocrisy, memorialized 
his countrymen in America praying them to stand fast by 
the black man. This appeal was wholly without effect and 
Garrison charged that emancipation was seriously delayed 
by the Irish who broke up anti-slavery meetings and showed 


to their embarkation for America; saying that this class were likely to exercise 
a very powerful influence, for good or evil, in the United States’’ (Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, October, 1853). 


The feeling of William Lloyd Garrison on this matter manifested itself 
in a way that was almost vindictive. It was on the occasion of an Irishman’s 
having been whipped in the South and he said, ‘‘I am glad they caught an 
Trishman; (laughter) and though I wish well to every Irishman in the world, 
I shall not object to their catching some more of them... .’’ (idem, July 2, 
1860). He commented further upon the Irish lack of sympathy for the slave, 
upon the contrast between the native and the foreign born, and upon the 
indifference or contempt with which the O’Connell-Mathew address, years 
before, had been received: 

‘“We have had a great deal to contend with, so far as the Irish population 
of our country is concerned. I have often said that if this were a fair stand-up 
fight between native-born Americans, we should soon settle the question. But 
the calamity has been that the millions who have come here from the old world 
in quest of homes, have been used by the Slave Power of the country to per- 
petuate the chains of those in bondage. . . . But it is a tremendous political 
and religious power exerted in one direction, and that is against the anti- 
slavery enterprise. A few years ago, O’Connell, Father Mathew, and seventy 
thousand other Irishmen, a considerable portion of them priests of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, put their names to an anti-slavery address, calling 
upon Irishmen in this country to be true to the anti-slavery enterprise, and to 
regard the abolitionists as the only true friends of freedom in America. And 
it was received with indifference, contempt, nay, even with hostility, by the 
great body of Irishmen here. I am very glad, therefore, if it must be so, that 
through their own sufferings they are made to understand and feel what 
slavery is.’’ 

To some extent the pro-slavery affiliation charged against the Irish im- 
migrant was chargeable against immigrants from other sections of the British 
Isles and was explained by the fact, said the Anti-Slavery Advocate, October, 
1852, that slavery is so intrenched in the United States that it is extremely 
rare to find ‘‘emigrants from the middle classes of these countries, risking 
their fortunes in their adopted country by identifying themselves with the 
unpopular and uncompromising abolitionists.’’ 
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in yet other ways how virulent was their detestation of the 
Negro. The explanation was probably a fear of economic 
competition. 

The question of remanding the fugitive slaves finds its 
best discussion in the Tappan letters in connection with 
alarm over the tenth clause of the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty. Against this tenth clause Tappan’s suspicion was 
early aroused and he lost no time in communicating it to 
his overseas friends in whose minds it grew and strength- 
ened. Some of the very best of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society memorials were written on this sub- 
ject; for the clause seemed to put into jeopardy much of 
what had already been accomplished and boded disaster for 
the future. And their insistence on its modification or com- 
plete abrogation is not to be wondered at, notwithstanding 
all Ashburton’s attempts at reassurance. In his letters he 
conveyed the impression that, personally, he had no misgiv- 
ings, let alone fears, as to the interpretation that would 
be given to the clause in America; but he was not convine- 
ing. The philanthropists, therefore, continued to give ex- 
pression to their alarms and to give utterance to their in- 
dignation. Clarkson, in particular, was not to be put off 
and wrote on his own account to Ashburton, citing remarks 
of Senator Benton which revealed the fact that the dreaded 
interpretation had already been given to it. In replying 
to Clarkson, Lord Ashburton ascribed to Benton decided 
anti-British sentiments to which, indeed, he himself would 
attribute the Missourian’s entire opposition to the treaty 
and again his lordship expressed confidence in the Amer- 
icans in general.” 


28 Clarkson to Ashburton, February 11, 1843. To this Ashburton replied 
ten days later. On March eighteenth, Clarkson wrote to Scoble or to Beaumont 
about still further correspondence that he had had with his lordship: 


‘*T wrote to you two days ago,’’ said he, ‘‘and informed you I had 
written again to Lord Ashburton in order to shew him from Mr, Benton’s 
speech in the Senate of the United States that our fears had been realized, 
for it was evident from thence, that the Americans had begun in consequence 
of the new Treaty, to turn their (?) to Canada as a Place from which their 
fugitive Slaves might be reclaimed and therefore to make him take a serious 
and active part in preventing the evils from it, which might arise, he being, 
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The animosity to Britain, credited to Benton, was easily 
believed in; for the period furnished many issues that 
created discord. Webster, however, was thought to be 
friendly and the British philanthropists reciprocated by 
entertaining for him a respect that was very general and 
very sincere.”® Considering this, it was a little strange that 


as the author of the Treaty responsible for the miseries it might produce. I 
have already had an answer from him, which my wife has copied for me, and 
which she has thus enabled me to send you. It contains nothing new but that 
Benton is not of an amiable character, but extremely prejudiced against this 
Country, from whence his opposition to the Treaty originated—I should sup- 
pose that Lord Ashburton, when in America got hold of his character. I 
think however we may infer one thing from the kindness and tenour of his 
Letters, which is, that his attention has been called to the Treaty so as to 
create a more than ordinary Interest in the fate of it, and that he will exert 
himself, I believe to the utmost of his Power, in aiding us all he can to avert 
the Evils of it, and to move in the House of Lords for with-drawing the ob- 
noxious article altogether, should the Americans be found to commit outrages 
in using it... .’’ 


Lord Ashburton’s letter of the seventeenth, the enclosure referred to, was 


as follows: 
‘* PICCADILLY 17th March 1843 
‘* Sir, 

‘*Pray accept my thanks for the communication by your obliging 
letter received yesterday of the further information which has reached you 
from America on the subject of the extradition article of my Treaty— 

‘*T believe you attach too much importance to the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Benton, who in finding fault with every part of the Treaty rather proved 
his hostility to arise from a general dislike to whatever promoted Harmony & 
good feeling between the two countries. The opinion you mention of this 
Gentleman seems however to tend rather to the belief that the authorities in 
Canada would deliver up slave criminals with great caution—I have no doubt 
they will do so but at the same time I trust & believe that this like every other 
condition of the Treaty will be fairly & honestly acted upon. 

‘*Tt is perfectly true that in the surrender of real criminals no distinction 
can or will be made with respect to colour & condition & therefore the Slave 
committing crime will be treated like any other person. It being always under- 
stood that acts necessarily connected with the fact of emancipation cannot be 
dealt with as crimes. 

‘*T am not fearful of difficulty in the working of this provision so neces- 
sary in the general interests of humanity, but I can but repeat if by expe- 
rience this should be found not to be the case, the remedy is easily at hand by 
the abrogation at any time of this article. 

‘*Tt would give me great pleasure if we lived nearer to each other, to call 
on you to discuss this question more at large, feeling as I do the greatest 
respect for your opinions on a subject to which your zeal & enlightened good 
sense have for so many years been devoted. I am with great esteem, Sir 

‘*Your very obedient Servant 
‘¢ ASHBURTON. ’’ 


29 Very early in its history, the B. & F. A-S. Society exhibited its regard 
for Daniel Webster. At the meeting of the Committee on July 26, 1839, it 
was resolved that Joseph Sturge, George Stacey, William Allen and the Secre- 
tary, J. H. Tredgold, should form a deputation to wait on Webster to explain 
to him the object of the newly organized society and to solicit his ‘‘support 
and cooperation in the promotion of its important design’’ (Minute Books, I). 
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in objecting to the one article of the treaty that touched 
their peculiar interests they should shut their eyes to what, 
under other circumstances, they would have hailed with 
joy; for the treaty of 1842 was felt, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to have averted a war. Webster continued to 
command the respect of anti-slavery zealots in his attitude 
towards the Mexican War and the Wilmot Proviso; but 
he lost it, eventually, by his Seventh of March speech. 
The betrayal of the cause, as Tappan saw it, produced a 
bitter revulsion of feeling extending to the American Civil 
War. Tappan was unable, apparently, to appreciate the 
deeper meaning of the speech, and since he himself could 
not, it is not surprising that the British failed to do so or 
that they sometimes saw reason to develop conflicting views 
of American patriotism. To men who, seemingly devoid 
of all patriotic motives, could calmly urge Britain to pre- 
vent the annexation of Texas by any and all means, union- 
ism—although they did not exactly advocate its opposite— 
was not the prime virtue, or its maintenance the ultimate 
goal of American state policy that it was to Webster, the 
man who had of all others most consistently argued for a 
unified federal state. There is abundant evidence in the 
Tappan correspondence of the very dangers Webster 
pointed out—splittings taking place everywhere. Too 
surely was the country dividing against itself. The ten 
years of grace that the Compromise of 1850 gave saw the 
influence of large numbers of people following in the wake 
of those driven thither by the Irish Famine and the German 
Revolution of 1848 that strengthened the man power of the 
North almost to the extent of the total white population 
of the seceding states. For these newcomers there were 
no states’ rights. For them a divided sovereignty had no 
meaning. They were, from the outset, nationalists. To 
them, as to the native born Americans who grew to man- 
hood between 1850 and 1860, the thundering orations in 
which Webster for a generation had clothed his pleas for 
nationalism became a very Bible. Had the counter doctrine 
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gained the day, the North separating itself in the interests 
of anti-slavery and going its own road, there would have 
been created two rival countries and slavery would still 
have continued in the South—at least, for a period. 
George Thompson, infected with the Garrison view, thought 
otherwise, notwithstanding that even free Negroes like 
Frederick Douglass were of the different way of thinking 
and believed that even a servile insurrection would not be 
possible. To understand this divergency of view, one must 
never forget that British philanthropists persistently 
thought of the Negro as of a white man enslaved. 

The Garrison-Thompson viewpoint that, without the 
economic and political support of the powerful North, the 
South could neither maintain slavery nor pursue an ag- 
gressive foreign policy was presented in such a way as to 
appear both plausible and reasonable and it helped to make 
for that confusion of thought which made British public 
opinion so peculiarly varied a thing at the outbreak of the 
American War. Again let us remark that, to those who 
had believed with Garrison, disunion was but the royal 
road to emancipation. The amazing thing is, that the 
strongest adherents of this view in England, George 
Thompson and his following, comprehended the situation at 
once and became immediately, like the Garrisonians them- 
selves, loyal supporters of the Union cause. 

When the economic argument for disunion is reduced 
to terms of cotton, the confusion of thought in Britain is 
even more understandable. The country that for so long, 
in and out of season, had preached and practiced abolition 
became, through her continued and ever larger use of slave- 
grown American cotton, a supporter, though an unwilling 
one, of the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ itself. Four million 
British people, it is estimated, were dependent on the cot- 
ton industry and cotton became King, not only in the South- 
ern States of the American Union, but in Great Britain as 
well.° George Thompson’s intimate acquaintance with 


30 The following press comments from the Anti-Slavery Advocate are in- 
dicative of this: 
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India made him the leading exponent of the non-slave- 
grown cotton doctrine just as earlier James Cropper had 
been of the non-slave-grown sugar and, as a consequence, 
the Thompson-Garrison group of abolitionists were its ad- 
vocates to a far greater extent than were the Sturge-Tap- 
pan. Indeed, there is some slight evidence for the view that 
strong anti-slavery men such as John Bright and Richard 
Cobden were not able to determine to their own satisfac- 


(a) Anti-slavery in England ‘‘is little more than a sentiment; and we are 
much disposed to agree with an opinion expressed some time since in the 
Saturday Review, that if you take an Englishman and send him abroad, de- 
prived of those institutions and freed from those restraining influences which 
surround him in his native land, you make him an American—as selfish and 
unprincipled; as ready to trample under his feet those whom he deems to be 
an inferior race. The pro-slavery course of the London Times and the radical 
Leader, and the cotton influence which may be traced in the speeches of Messrs 
Cobden and Bright, and the columns of their chief organ, the Manchester 
Examiner and Times, show that motives of mere humanity have little restrain- 
ing influence even in England, when political or commercial interests inter- 
fere’’ (January, 1859, p. 193). 

The same issue, but quoting from Household Words, said, with reference 
to the 8,572,000,000 miles of cotton estimated to be spun in England each 
year, 

‘*Ninety years ago, at the commencement of our manufacturing career, 
the population of Britain was about eight millions. Now it has reached twenty- 
one millions. . . . If it were not for cotton, we could not clothe them; and, if it 
were not for cotton, we could certainly not feed them.’’ 

Early in the century little cotton came from the United States but from 
thirty other countries; but ‘‘We depend now almost entirely on the United 
States; that is, we receive from them nine-tenths of our supply. . . . England, 
then, with her vast requirements, not only for prosperity and political pre- 
eminence, but for the very daily bread of millions of her inhabitants, is not 
in a better position than Ireland was before the famine; for cotton is to the 
English more than the potato to the Irish. We must remember that if a blight 
should fall on cotton like that which converted the potato-fields into a grave- 
yard, .. . our manufacturing and trading classes would be involved in hope- 
less ruin, and millions would be deprived both of work and food.’’ 

(b) In 1786, out of a total importation of 20,000,000 pounds of cotton, 
Barbadoes and Demerara sent us about 5,000,000. Some continued to be sent 
but it was of inferior quality and the question was rightly raised, Though 
cotton might be widely grown, could any other regions compete successfully 
with the southern states of America? 

‘‘But,’’ it is said, ‘‘the spinner ought to have expected the time when 
slavery would come to an end, and with it the growth of cotton on the Mis- 
sissippi plantations. Why should he? . . . even if insurrection, anarchy, civil 
war, and social disorganisation should for a time so curtail and imperil the 
cotton crop of America, as to induce us, and make it worth our while, to found 
establishments, . . . yet, as the American disturbance and confusion, however 
sad and serious, can with such an energetic and shifty people be only tem- 
porary, as soon as order was restored and work resumed on the plantations 
(however the organisation of labor might have been modified) all our arti- 
ficially fostered establishments might probably have to be abandoned, .. . 
because, in a word, Alabama can, and Australia and Africa cannot send us 
‘fair Orleans’ at six pence per Ib. in any quantities,—and can make a profit by 
doing so’’ (Anti-Slavery Advocate, April 1, 1861). 
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tion whether emancipation might not eventuate in servile 
insurrection and the destruction of the cotton industry. 
The economic alliance which had come about naturally 
between Great Britain and the slaveholding states of the 
American Union helped still further to make for confusion 
in British thought. It must always be borne in mind that 
the Republican party was not only committed to the non- 
extension of slavery but also to a high protective tariff 
policy, which, in the very nature of things, would be more 
or less an economic menace to the United Kingdom. The 
truth of this was shown in the first American tariff legisla- 
tion. Because of the long drawn out anti-Corn Law agi- 
tation and its resulting enactments, free trade had become 
to the British as much of a creed as the cause of anti- 
slavery itself. They looked for universal free trade as, for 
years, they had looked for universal freedom. The Morrill 
Tariff of the United States was to them a backward step. 


31 The Anti-Slavery Advocate printed various items of interest on this 
matter: 


(a) ‘*It really looks as if the Republicans themselves were playing with 
disunion. Mr. Morrill’s Tariff Bill could never have passed the Legislature 
at Washington, with any idea that the Southern States would re-unite upon 
its terms. It is the most bigotted, intolerant, we might almost say, furious 
piece of protectionist legislation that any body of short-sighted monopolists 
ever perpetrated. ... To this madness of greed Abraham Lincoln, the new 
President, openly bows. . . . He tells his manufacturing hearers that because 
the carriage from foreign countries is an extra and needless cost on such 
articles as can be produced at equal rate at home, therefore the importation 
should be further discouraged by duties, not seeing or not avowing that the 
cost of transport is protection enough, and that if the articles which could be 
produced at equal rates at home and abroad are arbitrarily kept out when 
foreigners offer them, the home producer will soon raise his price above the 
natural one. ... If he (Lincoln) knows that he is telling economical false- 
hood to curry favour with unjust supporters, then there is no more political 
honesty in the North than in the South, and the parties may be left to settle 
their disputes or keep them open, as may best suit their partisan knavery. 
Mr. Jefferson Davis on this point is far more clear and well-informed than his 
rival. He describes his confederates ‘as agricultural people, whose chief in- 
terest is in the export of a commodity required in every manufacturing country,’ 
and whose ‘true policy is peace, and the freest trade which their necessities 
will permit.’ . . . If it is intended for anything but a makeshift, in our opinion 
it confirms the division unalterably, and in one most important regard makes 
industrious Europe the friend of the seceders’’ (April 1, 1861, p. 414, quoted 
from the Saturday Review). 

(b) ‘*. .. it is not unlikely that several more of the remaining slave 
States will withdraw and join the Southern Confederacy. We wish they may. 
The more that secede the better— We wish they were all gone. If they were 
all gone, with their population of 11,000,000 of whites—nearly threefold the 
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All the foregoing would seem to justify our contention that 
English uncertainty, instead of being due to ignorance, was 
due to a multiplicity of items of knowledge. The great 
confusion of American opinion had been reflected in Britain 
and intensified there by purely British issues, interests and 
modes of thought—and by remoteness also. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the remarkable thing is, that such men as John 
Bright, W. E. Forster, and George Thompson so quickly 
realized the true situation and so far manifested their en- 
thusiasm in it as to take the field at once in behalf of the 
Northern cause. 

In no aspect of the anti-slavery agitation had the ear- 
nestness of the British philanthropists more forcibly ex- 
pressed itself than in the trouble that arose over the pe- 
culiar position of the American churches. The splittings 
that Webster deplored were in some cases occasioned be- 
cause of the determined stand taken by anti-slavery men in 
compelling churches to declare themselves and if they were 
not united in opinion then to effect a schism. When mis- 
sionary boards similarly circumstanced were similarly ap- 
proached and refused to declare themselves a rival organi- 
zation was started. A striking example of this rivalry was 


population of the thirteen colonies at the time of their revolt from Great 
Britain in 1776— it is difficult to see how they could be compelled to come back; 
or if they were compelled how they could be retained to any profitable purpose 
‘in a national political or military point of view. ... As far as we have at 
present the means of judging, the President and the better portion of the 
Northern people will not give in to Southern dictation, and if the remain- 
ing slave States withdraw, all will be well; for slavery, while standing alone, 
exposed to the concentrated digust, contempt, and horror of the civilized 
world, will be doomed to speedy extinction. The rapid advance of free cotton 
cultivation in other countries, and the glorious results in every sense of our 
own West Indian experiment, must before any great lapse of time act upon 
the obtuse perceptions of all classes of the Southern people. .. . 

‘*The strange Morrill Tariff Bill that has just passed the American Con- 
gress will have the effect of a prohibition of trade with other countries, espe- 
cially Great Britain and Ireland. The framers and advocates of this act, while 
apparently having in view the protection of Northern manufacturers, are 
really playing into the hands of the Southern seceders. Free trade is the 
direct interest and policy of the South, and if they can maintain their inde- 
pendent national existence, free trade they will certainly have—and not only 
for their own consumption, but with a view to a smuggling trade with the 
Northern Union, they will have prodigious imports from England which will 
rapidly raise the Southern ports of Charleston, New Orleans, and Mobile into 
places of very great commercial importance. Nakedly viewed this Tariff Bill 
seems one of the most foolish and retrograde steps ever taken by a great com- 
mercial people . . .’’ (April 1, 1861—editorial). 
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the formation of the American Missionary Association 
which became the protesting opponent of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Ameri- 
ean Home Missionary Association, and other Missionary 
boards. Tappan was its chief sponsor and its treasurer 
and, in his letters, he gives interesting details of its rapid 
growth, extended activities, and flourishing state. 

Because of Tappan’s relations with the Evangelical 
group in England there came an opportunity for a new 
development in his propaganda that virtually amounted to 
an outlawing in England of all who were not of his way of 
thinking. This method of attack by means of social os- 
tracism affected seriously several prominent ministers, the 
Baptist, Dr. Belcher, the Congregationalist, Dr. Chicker- 
ing, and others. The case of Dr. Chickering presented an 
interesting phenomenon in social psychology. Dr. Chick- 
ering, at his home in Maine, was evidently a neutral or non- 
professing anti-slavery sympathizer. This was in New 
England but in Old England he found it to his advantage to 
pose as a vigorous anti-slavery man. His conduct was a 
sort of thing that Lewis Tappan deeply resented and lost 
no time in denouncing; but the championship that Dr. 
Chickering found in Dr. Campbell, the editor of the British 
Banner, and like Chickering, a Congregationalist, proved 
that instances were possible where denominationalism 
might be found immeasurably stronger than even fanatical 
humanitarianism. 

The organization of Lewis Tappan’s propaganda per- 
mitted the sending of something like accredited representa- 
tives, furnished with regular credentials, such credentials 
as Tappan was not willing to issue indiscriminately and 
hesitated to issue at all when he found that his word in 
the Chickering case had not accomplished altogether its 


82 The Reverend Doctor Joseph Belcher, an Englishman by birth, but a 
Baptist minister of Philadelphia, was one of those who attacked Mrs. Stowe 
and her Uncle Tom’s Cabin. F. W. Chesson took up the cudgels against him. 
For material on the case in controversy, see The Patriot for 1853, January 20, 
p. 46; March 28, p. 199; May 2, p. 277; and July 18, p. 471. 
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purpose. The expense, irritation and discomfiture, even 
grief, which that incident caused him made him extremely 
wary of giving more than positive introductions henceforth. 
The British thereafter took over more and more of the 
work that Tappan had initiated, scrutinizing every visitor 
that sought Christian fellowship with ministers or with 
active philanthropists. 

Never did Tappan’s strong disposition to divide the 
sheep from the goats more manifest itself than in the 
stand he took in the matter of the collecting of money from 
slaveholders by commissioners of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land. To the Moderator and Assembly of the Free Kirk 
he himself protested and he urged the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society to protest likewise. The result dis- 
appointed him and his disappointment was heightened when 
the letter addressed by Dr. Thomas Chalmers of Glasgow 
to Dr. Thomas Smyth of Charleston appeared, acknowledg- 
ing the indebtedness of the Free Kirk, financial and other- 
wise, to America. ‘Tappan believed that the evil effects of 
such a letter would be most far-reaching and much greater 
than a similar letter from an American divine of prom- 
inence would have been. America was still in a position of 
intellectual dependency upon the old mother country and, 
despite much American bluster and self-complacency, there 
was everywhere a very great respect for, and sensitiveness 
to, British opinion. 

The depth of the sensitiveness revealed itself in the 
reaction to the so-called Stafford House Address.** That 


33 ‘The Affectionate and Christian Address of many Thousands of the 
Women of England to their Sisters, the Women of the United States of 
America, 

‘*A common origin, a common faith, and, we sincerely believe, a common 
cause, urge us, at the present moment, to address you on that system of negro 
slavery which still prevails so extensively, and, even under kindly-disposed 
masters, with such frightful results, in many of the vast regions of the western 
world. 

‘‘We will not dwell on the ordinary topics—on the progress of civiliza- 
tion, on the advance of freedom everywhere, on the rights and requirements 
of the nineteenth century—but we appeal to you very seriously to reflect and 
to ask counsel of God, how far such a state of things is in accordance with His 
Holy Word, the inalienable rights of immortal souls, and the pure and merciful 
spirit of the Christian religion. 

‘*We do not shut our eyes to the difficulties, nay the dangers, that might 

12 
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British ladies should presume to admonish American women 
for their backwardness in recognizing a moral issue hurt 
to the point of arousing the bitterest animosity. Most tart 
were some of the letters, addresses ** and newspaper com- 


beset the immediate abolition of the long-established system; we see and admit 
the necessity of preparation for so great an event; but in speaking of the in- 
dispensable preliminaries, we cannot be silent on those laws of your country 
which, in direct contravention of God’s own law, ‘instituted in the time of 
man’s innocency,’ deny, in effect, to the slave the sanctity of marriage, with 
all its joys, rights, and obligations; which separate, at the will of the master, 
the wife from the husband, and the children from the parents. Nor can we 
be silent on that awful system which, either by statute or by custom, interdicts 
any race of man, or any portion of the human family, education in the truths 
of the Gospel and the ordinances of Christianity. 

‘*A remedy applied to these two evils alone would commence the ameliora- 
tion of their sad condition. We appeal, then, to you as sisters, as wives, and 
as mothers, to raise your voices to your fellow-citizens, and your prayers to 
God, for the removal of this affliction from the Christian world. We do not 
say these things in a spirit of self-sufficiency, as though our nation were free 
from the guilt it perceives in others. We acknowledge, with grief and shame, 
our heavy share in this great sin. We acknowledge that our forefathers intro- 
duced, nay compelled, the adoption of slavery in those mighty colonies. We 
humbly confess it before Almighty God; and it is because we so deeply feel, 
and so unfeignedly avow, our own complicity, that we now venture to implore 
your aid to wipe away our common crime and our common dishonour’’ (The 
Christian Times, December 3, 1852, p. 769). 


34 Two only can be given here and these only in part:— 


(a) ‘*Affectionate and Christian Address of many Thousands of the 
Women of the United States of America to their Sisters, the Women of Eng- 
land, 

‘*Sisters, your land is filled with slaves—slaves to ignorance, slaves to 
penury, slaves to vices 

«¢. , . The entire amount of your annual Parliamentary appropriations for 
the education of your people is less by thousands of pounds than the annual 
public expenditures made by the city of New York alone. . . . (Then follows 
comment upon the fact that in England one person out of every eight is a 
pauper; one-third of the population of the State of New York is in school, 
while only one-eleventh of that of England is; ten thousand people in London 
have never been inside a church; thousands live there in gross immorality; 
thousands live together unmarried and so forth). 

‘*But, sisters, we have said enough; and we now appeal to you very 
seriously to reflect, and to ask counsel of God. . . . How are you discharging 
your duties—your peculiar duties as women of education and influence? 

ff. . .’? (The Morning Advertiser, January 14, 1853, p. 3). 


(b) Extracts from the reputed Address of Mrs. Tyler, wife of ex-President 
Tyler, 
“é 


‘*Go, my good Duchess of Sutherland, on an embassy of mercy to the 
poor, the stricken, the hungry, and the naked of your own land—ecast in their 
laps the superflux of your enormous wealth; a single jewel from your hair, a 
single gem from your dress, would relieve many a poor woman of England 
who is now cold and shivering and destitute. Enter the abode of desolation 
and want, and cause squalid wretchedness to put on one smile of comfort, 
perhaps the first one which has lighted up its face for a life time. Leave it 
to the women of the South to alleviate the sufferings of their dependents while 
you take care of your own. The negro of the South lives sumptuously in 
comparison with the 100,000 of the white population of London. He is 
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ments elicited in response. The counter attack upon Eng- 
lish labor conditions and class distinctions deflected, for a 
time, interest from the anti-slavery cause. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s courteous rejoinder * was as balm to a wound. He 


clothed warmly in winter, and has meat twice daily, without stint of bread. 
Moralists and dealers in fiction may artfully overdraw and give false colouring, 
as they are licensed to do; but be not deceived into the belief that the heart 
of man or woman, on this side of the Atlantic, is either more obdurate or cruel 
than on your own. There is no reason, then, why you should leave your fellow- 
subjects in misery at home in order to take your seat by the side of the black 
man in the plantations of America. ...Go, and arrest the proceedings of 
your Admiralty. Throw your charities between poor Jack and the press- 
ang! 
eee, . if, instead of cultivating good feeling with us, she (England) 
chooses rather to subject us to taunt, to ridicule, to insult in its grossest form; 
and, above all, improperly to interfere in our domestic affairs; if she scatters 
her nobility among us, first to share our hospitality and then to abuse us; if 
what is still worse, she sends her emissaries, in the persons of members of 
Parliament, to stir up our people to mutiny and revolt; if, which is quite as 
objectionable, her publie press shall incite her women-—the more illustrious 
for birth the worse it makes the matter—to address us homilies on justice, 
humanity, and philanthropy, as if we had not like themselves, the advantage 
of civilisation and the lights of Christianity, with all the desire to cultivate 
relations of undying unity, the men of the United States, deriving their spirit 
from their mothers and their wives, may be forced into the adoption of a very 
different feeling with regard to Great Britain’’ (The Christian Times, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1853, p. 114). 


35 Lord Shaftesbury, who was believed to be the author of the Stafford 
House Address (The Christian Times, December 17, 1852), wrote two letters 
in this connection. The one, which was in response to the American Women’s 
address, was first published in the London Times. It was, however, written 
from Genoa and dated January 20, 1853. In it, after commenting upon the 
fact that the evils mentioned by the Americans were more largely true twenty 
years earlier than then, he observed that he might recriminate but forbore to 
do so because ‘‘we have far different objects; we have a real regard and 
kindness for our brethren in the United States, and we heartily and re- 
spectfully entreat their co-operation. 


‘*The long and the short of the case is this: —-We have had, and we still 
have, in England many evils, but we are now doing our best to remove them. 
They have had, and they still have, in America a great evil, which they not 
only will not endeavour to remove, but they make it daily worse (witness their 
Fugitive Slave Law), reviling, moreover, and perseecuting every one who 
ventures to jog their memories on things of vital importance to the temporal 
and eternal interests of the human race’’ (The Patriot, January 31, 1853). 


The second Shaftesbury letter was written from Nice in February and 
was in answer to a defender of the Fugitive Slave Law. It was based upon 
Charles Sumner’s Senate speech of August 26, 1852, and ended thus: 


‘* And yet we are to be told by your (Times) Correspondent that this mon- 
strous act of legislation is the bond of the Union, the basis of the compromise, the 
security of the Confederation, the strength of America! We will not believe 
it. Who, born on this side of the Atlantic, would have presumed—I say not 
to utter, but—to imagine such a libel on the origin and virtue of the United 
States? What! is the greatness of such an empire;—is the power of such 
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admitted the evils that the American attack condemned 
but pointed to the great reforms already made and in proc- 
ess—all indicative of a desire to get rid as soon as might be 
of a bad heritage from the past, whereas the Americans, 
contrariwise, seemed bent upon defending their bad heri- 
tage as a beneficent institution. It is well to note that 
Lewis Tappan, although thoroughly aware of the glaring 
defects ** in the English economic and social system, defects 
that often made the British philanthropists appear very 
inconsistent and even hypocritical, was yet so ardent in his 
own great cause and so keenly alive to the motives behind 
the American attacks that he refused to have his attention, 
even for a moment, diverted and advised his British friends 
to ignore the attacks likewise. 

During the twenty years of propaganda and agitation, 
covered by these letters, the great outstanding question, 
often asked and often answered was, How can Britain help 


political and social ordinances as have produced, almost in the infancy of the 
nation, a marvellous succession of statesmen, patriots, warriors, poets, divines, 
and men of science ;—is the restless spirit of enterprise among her citizens;— 
are their singular skill, energy, and perseverance—the true sources of their 
mighty dominion—all dependent upon a statute to enable the Southern slave- 
holder to recapture miserable girls and heart-worn victims, and force them 
back to the sufferings from which they had escaped? 

‘*Tf this be true, which it cannot be, the sun of America will never reach 
its meridian’’ (idem), 


86 The defects, however, were a favorite theme of travellers and critics. 
Colton, in his Four Years in Great Britain, insisted that the characteristic 
vice of English society was class distinction; Dr. Baird, in addressing the 
Evangelical Alliance went farther and stated that a State church was much 
worse for morality than slavery (The Patriot, August 28, 1851); and yet 
another observer wrote thus: 


‘Our peculiar institution, slavery, has proved a rock of offence to many 
of the nobility, and from Exeter Hall and certain salons de noblesse, no un- 
certain sounds have been wafted across the Atlantic. The English noble and 
his imitators in other castes have also their rock of offence, perhaps equally 
disagreeable to American eyes; that peculiar institution called flunkery. 
Whether James in his powdered flax, and his master’s new and gaudy plush, 
who is even ready to fall down voluntarily and lick the dust of any titled shoe, 
or Pompey in his wooly greased head, and the cast-off clothes of his master, 
who says what impertinence he pleases to massa or missus, and cares not one 
cent for any other niggers’s of the white man, is the more respectable being 
in the sight of angels and men, or has the greater and better founded feeling 
of self-respect, with an absence of that self-degradation, I leave to the abler 
casuists to decide’’ (The Morning Star, June 18, 1856). 
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America? * The help described as needed was always given 


87H. Taylor, who gathered together a good deal of information about 
Jamaica and Cuba, was also interested in the United States and in ways and 
means of helping her. As early as October 21, 1839, he wrote on this subject 
to the London Committee, 


‘¢. . . During my recent visit to Scotland I had an opportunity of con- 
versing with an influential minister of the Scottish Establishment, who takes 
a warm and deep interest in the extinction of slavery, and upon him I pressed 
the expediency of endeavouring to influence the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland at its next session in May to remonstrate with the Presbyterian 
ministers of the United States on their criminal participation in the guilt of 
slavery. A favourable opportunity for doing this will I believe be afforded in 
a letter which I understand is to be addressed on other subjects by the Scot- 
tish Assembly to that in America. The individual alluded to cordially re- 
sponded to my suggestion, and I therefore anticipate should he be supplied 
with sufficient information, some movement on his part toward as it seems to 
me so desirable an end. 

‘¢ Among other modes of attacking it has occurred to me during my sum- 
mer tour that public lectures in our large towns would be a very efficient one. 
There are many Americans travelling in different parts of the kingdom in 
summer. And were therefore the British public accurately informed touching 
the nature of slavery in the United States many a remonstrance I conceive, 
might be addressed to an American traveller who having his own mind awak- 
ened to enquiry on the subject might on his return communicate a similar 
impulse to some of his countrymen. For after all the most powerful opera- 
tion in the matter is the conversion of slave-holders themselves to sounder 
views. And this I conceive can only be accomplished by stating the question 
will all imaginable fairness—that is by giving due prominence to any circum- 
stance which may appear to be favourable to them; such as individual cases 
of. ... Were Bristol and Liverpool alone the scene of such lectures great 
good might I think be expected; as from the steam navigation between those 
parts and America there is a greatly increased and very frequent intercourse 
between the two countries—and thus many a Southern Planter visiting our 
shores who will not listen to expostulation in his own country might be com- 
pelled to hear it in this land where anti-slavery advocates can speak their 
sentiments. ’’ 


The Anti-Slavery Advocate, October, 1852, thought that advantage might 
be taken of American sensitiveness to European opinion, 


‘‘They assert,’’ argued it, ‘‘that their nation is ever much influenced by 
the deliberate opinion of the intelligent and benevolent of ours; . . . Exhorta- 
tions from the various religious bodies of this country to societies of the same 
communion in America... are considered as an important mode of aiding 
the efforts of the abolitionists. ... The high-toned, consistent, persevering 
rebuke of Europeans, and especially those of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
is keenly felt there.’’ 


Horace Greeley, present at a B. & F. A-S. Society Soirée, claimed that 
Britain could best help America by being determined in her own attitude re- 


sisting slavery in theory and in practice (The Patriot, May 22, 1851); and 
the Reverend E. Mathews, missionary from Wisconsin, declared that, 


_‘*The means of removing Slavery were the same as they used to get rid 
of intemperance, namely, by lectures, prayer, the press, and the ballot box’’ 
(idem, September 8, 1851). 


Yet another opinion, one expressed in an editorial on ‘‘The American 
Churches,’’ was 
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and that most readily. It took various forms, solicited and 
unsolicited. Money was occasionally sent but Tappan 
seems never to have asked for it. Indeed, he said on one 
occasion that he had always been opposed on general prin- 
ciples to seeking funds abroad. This was in contradis- 
tinction to many other sponsors of great causes both in 
Europe and America. The Tappan brothers gave lavishly 
of their own means to anti-slavery, thus helping to establish 
the present American practice of large giving. 

Consistent with himself throughout in the matter of 
seeking pecuniary assistance, Tappan was quite otherwise 
in other aspects of his policy. A statement of the policy, 
explicit or implicit, appears from time to time in the letters. 
In twenty years he developed politically; for, by 1855, he 
had arrived at the notion that the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ 
might well be interfered with, constitutionally, even within 
the limits of the sovereign states. How far he took this 
idea we cannot from the letters say; but the letters do give 
us an account of the formation of a much more radical body 
than the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society had 
been and to this Tappan transferred his activities; for he 
felt that the mission of the old organization was almost 
done. The radicalism of the new seems indicative of the 
view that the anti-slavery opinion of the North would soon 
have outstripped the platform of the Republican party. 
The nationalism that Webster had fostered, combined with 
the new radicalism of the Tappan men would, within a 
comparatively short time, have annihilated slavery. The 
South, therefore, was not misled in choosing the time for 
its secession. 


‘Our British friends, with all their desire to help us in our conflict with 
slavery, can do more for us by taking care to civilize and elevate the emanci- 
pated population in the West Indies than in any other way!’’ (The Independ- 
ent, February 15, 1855, p. 52). 


Had the writer been deemed serious in this, he might have had his attention 
called to the noble efforts made by the Trustees of the Mico Charity, the early 
records of which are at Denison House, and to those made by various mis- 
sionary bodies, the Baptist, the Wesleyan, the Moravian, and, even more con- 
spicuously, the London Missionary Society. 
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To the American anti-slavery opinion British cooper- 
ators had contributed largely, giving help according to the 
suggestions many times made by Tappan and summarized 
by him in 1854. In the matter of the first of his suggestions 
practically nothing had been effected, but rather a situa- 
tion, most curious, created—a situation of economic sup- 
port and humanitarian attack. The hope of the production 
of competitive free grown cotton in Texas, Africa, India 
had failed to be realized much to the disappointment of 
economists like Adam Hodgson, propagandists, and agi- 
tators. 

Only slight allusion has been made in this Introduction 
to the existence of friction among the various American 
anti-slavery bodies, friction that reflected itself with equal 
force in Britain. So influenced had the British philanthro- 
pists, in their several groups, been by the bitter partisan- 
ship of the American factions that each and every one of 
them had its own way of interpreting events and forecast- 
ing the future. Being outsiders they all failed, however, 
to appreciate the fact that even under the Garrisonian at- 
tack upon the constitution there was an instinctive love of 
country that was bound to assert itself in the face of grave 
national danger. 

On the British side, too, there was a very real fear of 
an undisciplined democracy such as America, to their view, 
presented, and with which not a few individuals among 
them had come into contact. And it was not alone that 
these British philanthropists thought America destitute of 
a national morality, but they, as practical business men, an- 
ticipated her becoming a definite menace to the dearest 
of British interests. John Bright ** with clearer vision 

88 Whether it was that he saw with clearer vision or was more tactful, 
more politic, more of an opportunist one can scarcely say. The abolitionists 
were not always very sure of him. On one occasion, in 1853, he covertly 
criticized them and was, by them, well reprimanded. The Anti-Slavery Advo- 


cate of February, 1853, is our authority for the whole affair. It quoted 
Bright’s criticism from the Times. 


‘¢ ¢T am for viewing the institutions and course of America with a vigilant 
but friendly eye. I would copy, as far as I could, all that is good in that 
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could see an America purged of slavery—a strong moral 
force. 

Of some of the writers of the letters we publish and of the 
recipients of them, a few concluding remarks may be made. 
Out of the obscurity in which they had been left because of 
the brilliance surrounding others, more fortunate in the pos- 
session of biographers, we have taken several of the loyal 
anti-slavery workers of the last century.** Although mem- 
ories of them be held sacred at Devonshire House * or at 


country, and if there is anything I thought evil, I would remark upon it with 
regret, but in the most friendly spirit ; and the very last thing I would attempt 
to utter, would be any comment that should have a tendency to irritate the 
people of that country.’ 

**So spoke the champion of the spinning jenny at Manchester, on Fri- 
day last. When Kossuth was in Manchester, and John Bright was selected 
to give the Hungarian exile a weleome to the head quarters of slave grown 
cotton, he did not deem it necessary to comment ‘in the most friendly spirit’ 
upon the conduct of Austria and the exploits of Haynau. John Bright’s 
Christianity is a commercial one. The marginal notes of his Bible are to the 
prices of yarn, and the prospects of the cotton crop. ...If a professed 
democrat and a Quaker, will thus launch a rebuke against the abolitionists of 
this country . . . we cannot be surprised at the sneers of the Times and the 
invectives of Cass.’’ 


On the doctrine of secession, John Bright expressed himself more wisely. 


‘‘Tf the thirty-three or thirty-four States in the Union can separate when- 
ever they like, I cannot see anything but disaster and confusion throughout the 
whole of that continent. I say that the war, be it successful or not, be it 
Christian or not, be it wise or not, is a war to sustain the government and to 
sustain the unity of a great nation; and I say that the people of England, if 
they are true to their own sympathies, and to their own country, and to their 
own great act of 1834, to which reference has already been made, will have no 
sympathy with those who wish to build up a great empire on the perpetual 
bondage of millions of their fellow-men’’ (Anti-Slavery Advocate, September 
2, 1861, p. 458). 

39 It is not only the less prominent of the anti-slavery men who have suf- 
fered for lack of biographers or of the right kind of biographers. Zachary 
Macaulay, George Thompson and even the great Clarkson himself are among 
those to whom history has done scant justice. The life of Wilberforce was 
written by his sons, sympathetically, and while the records were still full. The 
Buxton family has kept Sir Fowell’s memory green by following in his foot- 
steps and devoting time and thought to the same high calling. Would that 
there were more biographers like Coupland to appraise rightly the deeds of 
national heroes or to rescue, as the Hammonds and Mr. Bready have lately 
done, the character of men like Lord Shaftesbury from interpretations, false 
or prejudiced. 

49 Until this year, 1926, Devonshire House was synonymous with the 
headquarters of the Society of Friends in London. The Society has now its 
own building, in the Euston Road, where its library is and its records are. 
The condition of the inadequately-ventilated vaults obliged those in charge to 
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Denison,“ there is not a great deal of biographical data to 
be obtained regarding many of those who, in their day, 
gave unsparingly of energy, of time, and of means that 
their fellow men of a different colour might be free. Many 
of them have found no place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, notwithstanding the fact that the work they did 
and that their successors are still doing ranks among the 
greatest of British achievements. Without the help of men 
like Tredgold, Hinton, Stacey, Bolton, and Beaumont—to 
mention only a few of the many and those the even less 
well known—the great abolitionists like Wilberforce, Clark- 
son, Macaulay and Buxton would have found their task too 
great for human accomplishment. To George W. Alex- 
ander, a banker and the Treasurer of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society, to John Scoble, its Secretary, to 
James Stephen and his son, Sir George, to John Hodgkin, 
father of the renowned historian, one Thomas, and younger 
brother of that truly noble physician, another, to John 
Candler, to William Allen, to Dr. Stephen Lushington and 
to his brother Charles, as well as to the Gurney *® brothers 
and to the Forsters, father, son and brother belongs a meed 
of praise that full appreciation of their work, and worth 
makes unstinted. George Thompson and his son-in-law, 
F. W. Chesson, Charles Stuart, and Dr. R. R. Madden are 
instances of men who though they could not be ignored 
in the day of their labours, have been, comparatively speak- 
ing, strangely forgotten since and the amount of their lit- 
erary contribution to the great cause left entirely unesti- 
mated. Were we to depend for our knowledge of Joseph 
Sturge upon Richard’s Memoirs and Hobhouse’s biography 


refuse access for research purposes when this study was under way. The 
editors had hoped to find among the old Devonshire House archives additional 
materials relative to the many Quakers whose names and deeds are here men- 
tioned. 

41 In Denison House, in the Vauxhall Bridge Road, are the present offices 
of the still gloriously active British Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection 
Society. 

42 Joseph Sturge once wrote that it was upon the Gurney family circle that 
the B. & F. A-S. Society most depended for pecuniary support. 
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alone, that knowledge would be most inadequate. To sup- 
plement what the biographers give is difficult; because so 
many of his letters have disappeared; but contemporary 
newspapers, periodicals, and private journals are teeming 
with references to him. His was the driving force of the 
great machine.** 

Among the Americans there were, likewise, great figures 
and some of them have been almost forgotten. John Green- 
leaf Whittier, the poet, is widely known; but Whittier, the 
editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, the anti-slavery prop- 
agandist, the writer of splendid political essays like that 
on Daniel O’Connell “is not. Any memory that there may 
be of Judge William Jay *° is lost in the greater memory 
of his distinguished father. In addition, William Goodell,” 
the jurist, S. S. Jocelyn, Joshua Leavitt, and Amos A. 
Phelps were conspicuous in the anti-slavery crusade as were 
Garrison and Birney and the Tappans. Lewis Tappan has 
been overshadowed by his brother, whom he himself made 
the more famous of the two. Contemporaries, however, 
seem to have known the brothers as they really were and to 
have regarded Lewis, as J. B. Estlin did, as the ‘‘prime 
mover and principal member’’ of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society.*’ 

The Tappans of Northampton, that town of western 
Massachusetts that is yet redolent with memories of Jona- 
than Edwards and of his cousin, Joseph Hawley,* were of a 
rather remarkable family. Their mother was a grand- 


43 For an adverse criticism of Sturge because of his hostility towards the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, see Anti-Slavery Advocate, June, 1859, p. 238. 
He was said even to have been a serious hindrance to the development of anti- 
slavery help for America in England. 

44 Published in the Emancipator, April 23, 1840. 

45 For an appreciation of Judge Jay, see Anti-Slavery Advocate, December, 
1858, p. 187. 

46 See In Memorian-William Goodell, 1878, for an account of his last 
years and an estimate of his services to the anti-slavery cause. 

47. A brief Notice of American Slavery and the Abolition Movement. 

48 One of the well-nigh forgotten worthies of the pre-revolutionary period 
of American History until Miss Mary Clune, while a graduate student at Smith 
College, rescued him. 
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daughter of Benjamin Franklin’s sister Mary “ and they 
themselves, Arthur and Lewis, were two out of seven sons in 
a group of eleven children, but they were not the only ones 
who attained prominence in a business or a national way. 
Their brother Benjamin, for instance, was a United States 
Senator from Ohio and, subsequently, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. Lewis Tappan like 
his brother John was a business man in Boston as Arthur 
was in New York. Later on, he joined Arthur and, hence- 
forth, was more closely identified with New York than with 
Boston, although he remained essentially a New Englander. 
Arthur Tappan had, early in his career as a philanthropist, 
united himself with the American Colonization Society and, 
when a branch of the same was projected in Massachusetts, 
Lewis was inclined to follow suit; but both he and Webster, 
who was chairman of the organization meeting, became con- 
vinced that it was but a device for ridding the country of 
free blacks for the benefit and convenience of slaveholders 
and withdrew forthwith, never again to endorse it. His 
connection with the American Anti-Slavery Society was of 
longer duration and, although he and Phelps were regarded 
by some as dissentient spirits,” they really parted company 
with it only when it had come to associate with anti-slavery 
other issues like woman’s rights and to take on the char- 
acter of what seemed to the evangelicals a non-religious or 
almost atheistic body. ‘With the men who were to be the 
founders of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
Garrison, in the early thirties, was intimate and friendly; 
but he was repudiated by them, later on, for the selfsame 
reasons that he and the Tappans became estranged.” The 


49 Tappan, Lewis, Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Tappan, p. 10. 

50 Bowen, Clarence W., Arthur and Lewis Tappan. 

51 American Anti-Slavery Society, Annual Report, 1840, p. 73. 

52 Although several of the British philanthropists who came to form the 
B. & F. A-S. Society, notably T. F. Buxton, Joseph Sturge, and John Scoble, 
had been personally friendly with Garrison, they were very much more in 
accord, intellectually and temperamentally, with his subsequent opponents. 
With the ideas here quoted, attributed to Judge Jay and to Whittier as their 
reasons for participating in the secession movement of the late thirties, they 
were in deepest sympathy, 
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two societies with which we are most concerned in this 
publication were first, last and always fundamentally, re- 
ligious. Their anti-slavery creed was, perhaps, never more 
vigorously and eloquently formulated than by the follow- 
ing from the pen of John Quincy Adams: 


‘**The extinction of Slavery from the face of the earth is a prob- 
lem, moral, political, religious, which at this moment rocks the foun- 
dations of human society throughout the regions of civilized man. 
It is, indeed, nothing more nor less than the consummation of the 
Christian religion. It is only as immortal beings that all mankind 
can in any sense be said to be born equal; and when the Declaration 
of Independence affirms as a self-evident truth that all men are 
born equal, it is precisely the same as if the affirmation had been that 
all men are born with immortal souls. For take away from man 
his soul, the immortal spirit that is within him, and he would be a 
mere tameable beast of the field, and like others of his kind would 
become the property of his tamer. Hence it is, too, that by the 
law of nature and of God man can never be made the property of 
man. And herein consists the fallacy with which the holders of 
slaves often delude themselves, by assuming that the test of prop- 
erty is human law. The soul of one man cannot by human law be 
made the property of another. The owner of a slave is the owner 
of a living corpse; but he is not the owner of a man.’’ ** 


ANNE HELOISE ABEL 
AND 
FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


‘*Persuaded as I am,’’ wrote Jay, ‘‘that the society under its present 
control is exerting an influence adverse to domestic order and happiness, in- 
consistent with the precepts of the Gospel, and exceedingly injurious to the 
anti-slavery cause, I deem it my duty to request you to erase my name from the 
roll of its members’’ (Tappan, Life of Arthur Tappan, p. 306), 


and Whittier, in a letter to the Reverend Joshua Leavitt, June 6, 1840 (re- 
gretted thus: 

‘*The original cause of the difficulty—a disposition to engraft foreign 
questions upon the single stock of immediate emancipation, I early discovered, 
and labored to the extent of my ability to counteract’’ (idem). 

53 Letter from John Quincy Adams to Asa Walker, C. A. Stackpole, and 
F. M. Sabine, Esqs., of Bangor and vicinity, dated July 4, 1843 (B. & F. A-S. 
Reporter, September 20, 1843, pp. 169-170). 
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‘New York July 5th 1839. 
wads ie 
‘‘JosEPH SturRGE Esqr.? 


‘‘Honored Friend, 


‘‘In the absence of our corresponding 
Secretaries, Birney & Stanton it falls on me to convey to you the 
gratification caused to our Committee by your letter of the 6th Ult 
received here by the Liverpool on the Ist Inst. 

‘It would be very gratifying indeed could some of us be spared 
to participate in the exercises of the 1st of August at Birmingham. 
There is excitement in the very idea. But as we are situated it 
seems impracticable. 

‘‘The labour of renewing our armament of Agents, the intense 
efforts and labour required to row against all these winds and 
storms, the preparation for the approaching national convention at 
Albany, and the fewness of the hands to do all this, forbid our 
sparing any one at this time.—especially as it seems quite desirable 
that who ever goes should be very intimately conversant with all 
our views. It is not certain that we shall be able to send as we 
could wish, even in the Autumn. The Committee have expressed 
a desire that I should be one of the deputation and I fear my family 

1 The letters at Denison House that were originally intended for others 
than those who, like Tredgold, Scoble, Soul, were regularly attached to the 
B. & F. A-S. Society office force, are almost invariably copies only. 

2Sturge was not Leavitt’s only English correspondent. In the Emanci- 
pator, which he edited, are to be found letters from a man who signed himself, 
‘‘J. K.’’ Their frequency is indicated thus: In the issue of December 12, 
1839, there is one letter, in that of December 26, there are two, in that of 
March 5, 1840, one, and so on. In the issue of January 16, 1840, is a letter 
from the Reverend John Clarke, a Baptist missionary from Jamaica, then in 
London; and in that of the January 23, one from Thomas Harvey, dated at 
Leeds, December, 1838, a rather important letter, apprising Leavitt of the 
fact that some Americans create prejudice in England against abolitionists 
by calling them ‘‘fanatics.’’ 

8 James Gillespie Birney and Henry B. Stanton. 
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and other circumstances will detain me until the Spring of 1840. 
In the mean time we shall rely with much confidence on the wisdom 
and fidelity of our brethren the Committee in London, to corres- 
pond with philanthropists of the continent of Europe and also with 
the West Indies and make all other needful preparations for the 
occasion. 

‘*‘T highly approve of your view, that Slavery is the parent of 
the Slave trade, and the guilty cause of all its evils. Thos. Fowell 
Buxton has given‘ a most appalling view of the Slave trade, but 
has come entirely short of the exigency in proposing a remedy. He 


Buxton, Thomas Fowell, The African Slave Trade and Its Remedy. 

5 The remedy was, of course, all that was hoped for from The Society for 
the Extinction of the Slave Trade and the Civilization of Africa. This, usu- 
ally designated as ‘‘Buxton’s plan’’ was decried by Sturge and Scoble and 
others of the B. & F. A-S. Society; but very much approved of by others, 
among whom, as we learn from Scoble’s letters, were Sir George Stephen and 
Captain Stuart. It was the military aspect of the plan to which many of 
the Quakers objected and they objected, not from a fractious spirit, but from 
conscientious scruples. From the following letter, it is to be inferred that 
Samuel Gurney, to whom all acrimonious discussious were distasteful, was not 
of the number, 


‘*LEAMINGTON—11 mo 11 1840 

‘Dear Friend 

**In the remarks I made to Joseph Sturge I was entirely ig- 
norant that they applied to thee—they were made under no other desire than 
that the advocates of the great cause of the abolition of slavery & slave trade, 
being united as in one heart in the object should abstain from all detraction 
of each others plans. I undoubtedly differ from thee in respect of the opera- 
tions of the African Civilization Society— I esteem them very highly as 
bearing directly upon a great question. Notwithstanding this difference I 
hail all honest steady abolitionists as my friends & brothers amongst whom 
I cordially include thyself. 

**T also esteem highly the objects of the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society and although I sometimes feel agrieved (sic) if not a little nettled 
at the conduct of some of its members towards the other Society and which 
I greatly disapprove yet I shall hardly debar myself from the privilege of con- 
tributing to its funds, 

‘*Most heartily desiring thy labours in this great cause may experience 
the blessing of the most high I subscribe myself with much sincerity as thy 
Friend & Brother in this great cause 

‘¢Sam! Gurney’’ 


It was a cause for regret and criticism with many people that the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society Committee abstained for so long from declaring 
its opinion of the African Civilization Society, officially. William Leatham 
was one who would have preferred that a definite stand should be taken. He 
himself approved of the plan and wrote to Scoble, 12 mo. 16, 1840 that if he 
were to be forced to decide between the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society and Buxton, he would probably adhere to Buxton, 


**T shall lament,’’ wrote he, ‘‘over being driven to any act that may 
endanger this sacred cause by what appear to be hardly fair, and to say the 
least of it, uncharitable conduct towards our eminent, the most eminent 
Brother in the cause... .’’ 
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first shows that the Slave trade has annihilated legitimate com- 
merce in Africa, and then he proposes to make legitimate commerce 
annihilate the Slave trade. 

‘*T wish your Lushingtons, Buxtons, Broughams, O’Connells,® 
Eardley Wilmots and other statemen who feel that the British Na- 
tion has a call in Providence to care for bleeding human nature 
would turn their thoughts to the simple idea developed in your let- 
ter and confirmed by Buxton’s book; that it is idle to think of sup- 
pressing the Slave trade, while Slavery continues to make it profita- 
ble, and then let them urge the Government to direct their efforts 
and shape their diplomatic and commercial arrangements against 
Slavery itself, wherever it exists, that is the only way and whatever 
right the Laws of Nations give to a Government in regard to Slave 
trading, must be equally valid with regard to Slavery. Great 
Britain cannot enjoy her rightful commercial advantages in Africa, 
as long as Spain, Portugal, Brazil and the United States hold 
slaves. She cannot protect her West Indian subjects from the 
liability of being kidnapped. Her coloured seamen and other sub- 
jects, coming in her ships to the port of Cuba or of the United 
States are at once treated like felons, and imprisoned, and if by 
any oversight left in prison, are sold as slaves, 

‘“Why should she be at all this immense expenditure of wealth 
and life on the Coast of Africa, when she has it in her power to 
coerce every Slave trading power but the United States to abolish 
Slavery, and thus annihilate the Market? 

‘‘T hope your friends in Parliament will sift Lord Palmerton’s 
concessions to Mr. Stevenson’ with regard to the Slaves ship- 
wrecked on the Bahamas, also keep a good look out with regard to 
Texas and Cuba. 

6 Not all connected with the Anti-Slavery cause in Britain were proud 
or even tolerant of association with men like Brougham and O’Connell. E. 
Bickersteth, writing from Walton Rectory, Ware, May 20, 1835, to the Secre- 


tary of the London Anti-Slavery Society then in existence, the predecessor of 
the B. & F. A-S. Society said, 


‘*T have been, I believe, almost from the beginning a member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society though I have always regretted the union with men of the 
avowed principles of Lord Brougham & Mr. O’Connell. . . . 

‘“«The object of the Society I consider to be most truly Christian & benevo- 
lent; but the course of public events has more deeply than ever impressed upon 
my mind the importance of attention to the plain Christian principle, ‘Be not 
unequally yoked with unbelievers.’ The Committee having therefore chosen 
to call Lord Brougham & Mr. O’Connell to take so leading a part in the pro- 
ceedings of its Anniversary, I must beg them to withdraw my name from the 
members of an Institution so completely under such influence.’’ 


7 Andrew Stevenson, 
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“‘TIt would be well if more powerful articles could be published 
in your Quarterlies of which 2000 copies are regularly printed and 
circulated in the United States. The facts in regard to Slavery 
and the Slave Trade, the true results of West India Emancipation 
the principles by which the British Government and Nation are 
governed in this behalf, would thus find a place in every publie Li- 
brary and brought fully before the most intelligent and reading 
minds, in all parts of the country, South as well as North. Your 
views in regard to the collection of funds for our operations cor- 
respond with my own. 

‘‘The suggestion came from our esteemed friend at Philadelphia 
named Sam!. Webb. 

‘‘T am with much esteem 
‘Your friend, 
‘¢ JosHUA LEAVITT.’’ 


‘“New YorK, 
‘October 19/39 ° 
‘“* JOSEPH STURGE 
‘Birmingham 
**My dear Friend, 

**By ship Wellington, for London, I wrote to you on the 10th 
inst., acknowledging the receipt of your letter by the steamer 
Liverpool, without date, and the wood cut &e, of the Candelabrum. 
I wrote also respecting S. P. Andrews,® Esq. of the Amistad case 
which is exciting the attention of the American people—of H. 
B. M. Brig Buzzard, Lieut. Com". Fitzgerald and her two prizes 
now in this harbour—of Mr. Stevenson ?°—my intended interview 


8 This letter was read at the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee meeting, 
November 1, 1839 (Minute Books, 1). 

9Stephen Pearl Andrews. 

10 At Denison House there is a rough draft of a Joseph Sturge com- 
munication, dated Birmingham, 9th month, 7th, 1839, and addressed to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. It shows that the United 
States minister to the Court of St. James was known to be a pro-slavery 
sympathizer. Sturge wrote in what, for him, must have been great indigna- 
tion, 

‘“T observe in the report of the proceedings at a dinner of the Members 
of your body on the 29th ultimo at the Town Hall in this place, when the 
Marquis of Northampton presided, Andrew Stephenson the American Minister 
was treated with distinguished honor & that in addressing the company he 
said. 

‘* America & England were bound together by strong & glorious ties— 
they were allied in Blood, Religion Habits & associations. .. ’” 
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with Mr. Andrews, &¢, &,. Mr. Andrews as I wrote to you, thinks 
G. B. should declare the slave trade piracy—treat with Mexico for 
ner right to Texas, Mexico wanting a good pretext to give her up— 
treat, at the same time, with Texas, proposing to acknowledge her 
independence—give her commercial advantages, discriminating 
duties on cotton, &., and make a great loan, say of ten millions of 
pounds sterling, perhaps half the sum would answer—if she will 
alter her constitution and take effectual steps to abolish slavery. 
He thinks also a strong squadron, off Texas, wd assist the nego- 
tiation. These are his views. 

‘‘After dispatching my letter I had a long interview with Mr. 
Andrews. I handed him your letter, and also a set of the interroga- 
tories previously sent out, desiring him to write a reply. He has 
done so, and I enclose his communication. It will be published in 
the Emancipator™ of the 27th probably. I hoped to have it 


‘“While according on this occasion to the American Minister that atten- 
tion which you might deem his position entitled him you might be little dis- 
posed to criticize too closely the equivocal congratulations conveyed in this 
sentence or to remember that there are ‘habits & associations’ in slave dealing 
America which it would be the deepest insult to insinuate applied to your- 
selves. I mean the American Slave Trade & Slavery with which Andrew 
Stephenson is alike politically & personally identified— We may indeed la- 
ment if the Atlantic should cease to sever us from the ‘habits’ of iniquity 
and the degrading ‘associations’ which this system involves. It would be an 
outrage to the feelings of Englishmen to suppose that any ties could make 
them one with a community whose moral sense is so utterly extinguished as to 
insert advertisements similar to the following in their public newspapers— 


20 Dollars Reward— Ran away a negro man named Harrison—it is sup- 
posed that he will make for South Carolina in pursuit of his wife in possessicn 
of Capt. D. Bird— 

6é ? 


Sturge further condemned the ambassador by quoting from a speech that 
Daniel O’Connell had made at a meeting, August 1, 1836, to commemorate 
the abolition of British slavery— 


“* *Tt is asserted that their very Ambassador is a slave breeder, one of 
those beings who rear and breed up slaves for the purpose of traffic. Is it 
possible that America would send a man who traffies in blood? ... ’ 

‘This (went on Sturge) has not been denied by the Amerian Minister 
and a letter from the Secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society dated 
from New York November the 22nd 1838 states, 

‘¢ ¢The conduct of Mr. Stephenson of whom it is undeniable Mr. O’Connell 
spoke only the truth has been a standing subject of debate even in the Slave 
States and in the course of the discussion it cannot fail to have been seen by 
some, how intolerable is an institution which though honourable at home, dis- 
graces all connected with it abroad.’ ’’ 


11 The New York Emancipator, or The Weekly Emancipator, was estab- 
lished in New York City, in March, 1833, with the assistance of Arthur and 
13 
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printed in season to send by this opportunity instead of taxing 

you with the postage of the original. 

‘*Mess™ Andrews & Bullard visited the Buzzard, & saw her 
prizes. I sent an artist down the harbour, and he has made a beau- 
tiful drawing of the vessels. Fitzgerald was arrested the other day 
by a man whom he had employed to get one of the prizes afloat, and 
who failed in accomplishing it. It was a mortifying thing to us. 
Capt. F. told me the Spanish minister, he might have intended 
Consul, had intimated to him that although he felt much esteem 
for him it would be agreeable to him not to receive any recognition 
from Capt. F. as they went to and fro from Staten Island to this 
city, frequently, alleging that public opinion was such here among 
Spaniards &c., that it would not do for him to be known to be on 
sociable terms with the commander of the Buzzard! Capt. F. 
appears to be a meritorious officer, & has I believe, acquitted himself 
so as to do honor to himself and his country since his Brig has 
been in our waters. He expects to sail in a few days, with his 
prizes as this Gov' will not receive them. 

‘‘T have received a farewell letter from Mr Andrews dated 
Boston Oct. 15, written just as he was on the point of sailing for 
New Orleans. He thinks it his duty to return to Texas forthwith, 
but says it is possible he might go to Cuba sometime in the winter. 
I did not hand him your letter to Dr. Madden.’* Why cannot this 
Lewis Tappan and under the editorship of William Goodell. (Tuckerman, 
Bayard, William Jay and the Constitutional Movement for the Abolition of 
Slavery, p. 40). After the secession, however, of the Tappans and others from 
the old American Anti-Slavery Society, that Society held that the paper had 
originally belonged to it and, at its annual meeting in 1840, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

‘*Resolved, That we consider the New York City Anti-Slavery Society are, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, morally and honorably bound 
to re-transfer the Emancipator to this Society ... ’’ (Seventh Annul 
Report, p. 15). 

12 Richard Robert Madden (1798-1886), an Irishman of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, a doctor of medicine, and an author of considerable repute in his 
own day. Between 1824 and 1827, he travelled extensively in the Levant 
and, in 1833, went out to Jamaica, preparatory to taking office there as one 
of the special magistrates, under the Marquis of Sligo, Governor, appointed 
to administer the British Emancipation Act, which was to go into effect ir 
August, 1834. Difficulties connected with the working of the apprenticeship 
system brought him into collision with the planters of Kingston and, in con- 
sequence, he resigned his magistracy in November, 1834 (Dictionary of Ne- 
tional Biography). En route for England, he visited the United States and 
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gentleman obtain all the information you desire from Cuba? If 


made himself somewhat acquainted with conditions there, incident to slavery. 
In 1836, he was appointed judge arbitrator in the Mixed Court of Commission 
at Havana and continued about three years in Cuba, ‘‘first as a commissioner 
of the Mixed Court, and second as H. B. M. Superintendent of Liberated 
Africans’’ (New York Emancipator, November 7, 1839, p. 110; The B. & F. 
A-S. Reporter, I, p. 3). 

Of his connection with the Amistad Case, he himself gives us the origin. 
He was about to leave for England ‘‘when I ascertained that the trial was 
about to take place of upwards of forty individuals charged with murder and 
piracy, as Cuban slaves, whom I knew to be Bozal Africans recently intro- 
duced into Cuba, and therefore illegally held in slavery there— I determined 
to proceed to America at once, and give on their trial the only evidence 
which I supposed could be procured for them, with respect to that important 
fact. In taking this step I encountered some opposition, and assurance of 
disapproval of it, on the part of my superiors. I felt, however, that I had 
a duty to perform, and a right to expect it would be approved by the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. In that expectation I was not disap- 
pointed ...’’ (Memoirs, ete. of Richard Robert Madden, edited by his son, 
Thomas More Madden [1891], pp. 82-83). 

Soon after his return home, which was in time to take part in the Speciai 
Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society Committee, January 
17, 1840 (Minute Books, I), he was sent to Egypt and, later, in 1841, to the 
West Coast of Africa, there to institute a special inquiry into the administra- 
tion of the British settlements. 

In March, 1843, he announced the necessity of severing his official connec- 
tion with the anti-slavery cause (Minute Books, II, 53), ostensibly because of 
his intention to proceed to Portugal as a newspaper correspondent in Lisbon. 
The Committee expressed its regret and took steps to record formally its 
appreciation of his services and, particularly, of his West African. At the 
Committee meeting, March 31, 1843, he was cordially invited to maintain 
an official connection by becoming an Honorary Corresponding Member (idem, 
p. 61) and, at that of April 28, 1843, it was decided that he ‘‘be especially 
invited to be a Delegate to attend the next Anti-Slavery Convention (idem, 
p- 72). 

In 1847, Dr. Madden was again in British employ, having been appointed 
to a post in Western Australia, which included that of Protector of Aborigines. 
It was in the year of this appoMmtment that he wrote the letter, to which in- 
cidental reference has been made in the Introduction, advising an enlistment 
of the sympathy and help of the Pope in the cause of anti-slavery (Letter to 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society Committee, April 10, 1847). 
Between 1850 and 1880, he was Secretary to the Loan Fund Board at Dublin 
Castle. 

Of the writings of Dr. Madden, published and unpublished, the follow- 
ing, relative to slavery and emancipation, additional to some elsewhere noted, 
are of particular interest: 


Letter to R. W. Hay, March 14, 1835, on the Working of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies. 
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Mr Andrews should go he will only want his expenses paid. You 
can write what you think about it, & if, on further consideration you 
authorize it I will write to Mr. A. via New Orleans. If he goes 
to Cuba it must be incognito. I showed yr last letter to me to Mr 
A.— 

Mr Andrews writes, ‘‘Mr. Sturge speaks of the Abolition party 
‘*in Texas & I may have led him into the error of supposing that 
‘such a party exists by saying that there would, upon a favorable 
‘fopp” for expressing such views effectively, be many individuals 
‘*to take the side of freedom. It must not however be understood 
“‘that there is at this moment any party or even individuals who, 
‘‘with present prospects, are willing to hazard the attempt openly 
‘‘to advocate abolition. I spoke of an undercurrent of feeling, 
‘‘such as is expressed in private & confidential conversation, and 
‘‘which would find its way to the public if any occurrence (such 
‘fas the interference of England) should render the discussion 
‘‘inevitable. But too much dependence must not be placed upon 
‘‘eo-operation at home in the first instance. There is no country 
‘more destitute of moral principle. The feeling that there is 
‘‘against Slavery is mostly based upon interest. Of course it has 
‘‘not the boldness and disregard of personal consequences requisite 
‘‘for leading in great enterprises. The grounds of hope are the 
‘‘weakness of Texas, particularly as respects money capital and 
‘‘resources. Her anxiety to increase her population, the capacity 
‘‘of G. B. to supply these wants, the possibility of making it her 
‘‘interest to abolish slavery, or of convincing her that it is already 
‘*so, by opening an avenue for discussing the subject, on the ground. 
‘‘Perhaps a good deal might be effected by sending out a pretty 
‘full diplomatie representation to consist of persons of high rank 
‘‘or character to treat expressly on the subject of abolition. In 
‘*this way the discussion of the advantages & disadvantages of 
‘“slavery to Texas would commence under the protection of the 
Letter of July 19, 1835, on Lord Sligo’s Injustice to Dr. Palmer and Drj 

Chamberlain, Stipendiary Magistrates. 

Letter to W. E. Channing, D. D., on the Subject of the Abuse of the Flag 
of the United States in the Island of Cuba, and the Advantage taken 

of it Protection in Promoting the Slave Trade, 1839. 

A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies duries the Transition from 

Slavery to Apprenticeship (2 vols., 1835). 

Address on Slavery in Cuba, presented to the General Anti-Slavery Convention, 

London, 1840; The Island of Cuba: Its Resources, Progress and Pros- 

pects, London, 1849. 
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‘‘British flag—would find its way into the public prints and at all 
‘events break the dead silence which it is the policy of all slaveites 
“to preserve. My plan is for the British nation to buy up Texas, 
‘‘which I think she can do, and would do if she should perceive 
‘‘the immense importance of the move. Let her lavish money upon 
“‘the undertaking for she can never take a step so directly tending 
“‘to the extinction of slavery, and the slave trade throughout the 
‘‘world. What I mean by buying is, that she shall, in some way, 
‘‘and at all cost, make it most obviously the interest of Texas to 
‘‘abolish slavery.”’ 

‘*Yesterday we had Ruiz & Montez, the two Spaniards of the 
Amistad arrested, and not choosing to give bail they are now in 
prison. They are arrested at the suits of some of the captured 
Africans for assault & battery, and false imprisonment. The pro- 
slavery press, and the Southern slaveholders now here, are greatly 
exasperated & I doubt not it will exasperate the tyrants & their 
abettors throughout the country. But we shall try the question 
in our courts, & see if a man, although he is black, cannot have 
justice done him here. 

‘‘Ever your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


Duplicate 
‘*New York, Dec 10, 1839. 
‘* JOHN ScoBLE, LONDON 


‘*My dear Friend, 


‘‘Your esteemed favor of 11th Nov. was received 
on the 6th inst. 


“é 


‘“Mr. Leavitt went to Hartford?* to attend the trial of the 
Africans for the Amistad, & a large number of persons attended 
the court. As Dr. Madden attended as a witness?* he will be 


13 The Emancipator, November 28, 1839, pp. 122-123. 


14 *“Tt was the intention of Dr. Madden to proceed to England immediately, 
but the counsel for the captured Africans of the Amistad have advised to his 
remaining to attend the District Court on the 19th inst., as a witness, to which 
he has cheerfully consented. 

‘«Dr, Madden says that the negroes brought here in the Amistad were 
Bozal negroes, that is recently imported; that they were purchased by Montez 
and Ruez at the Baracoon, or public receptacle and slave market for Bozal 
negroes; that Ruez bought on account of his uncle, Saturnino Carrias, a mer- 
chant of Puerto princepe; that they were bought, not for any estate of his, 
but for sale at that place; that these Africans were sold on account of Peter 
Martinez, a nortorious slave-importer at the Havana, and had been recently 
landed from one of his slavers, . . .’’ (idem, November 7, 1839). 
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able to give you all the particulars. He sailed hence for England 
a few weeks ago. The trial was postponed to 7° Jan’ owing to the 
illness of James Covey the African lad, who speaks the English 
language and whom Cap Fitzgerald ** of H. B. M. Brig Buzzard 
kindly consented to send to New Haven to act as interpreter. The 
Spaniards did not appear even by counsel. Montez had previously 
departed for Cuba and Ruiz remained in prison.** Some one asked 
him why he lay in jail—he replied—‘it is a national matter.’ He 
expects to excite sympathy & to embroil this Government with Spain 
in consequence of one of the liege subjects of Her Catholic Majesty 
being incarcerated in prison merely for stealing half a hundred men 
and women! I blush to tell you that the U. S. District Attorney 
appeared as counsel for the Spanish minister by order of this 
government! ! And filed a libel on behalf of the minister who had 
made a formal claim for the Africans. It happened that a Cap* 
Green also filed a claim alleging that he captured the Africans 
ashore, on Long Island, previous to their capture by the officers of 


Dr. Madden sailed on the twenty-fifth of November ‘‘leaving his deposi- 
tion . . . in the Court of Common Pleas in this city. The substance (from 
the New York Commercial Advertiser) will be found in another column. Doc- 
tor Madden has visited Washington, and laid before the President of the 
United States, and the British Minister, important testimony with regard to 
the captured Africans, and the iniquitous proceedings in the island of Cuba 

. .’’ (idem, November 28, 1839, p. 122). 


In the Madden Memoirs (pp. 95-97) is given a fairly detailed account of 
an earlier visit to Washington, on which occasion the Doctor discussed with 
President Jackson—in whom he recognized great social graces—the results of 
emancipation in the British West Indies, Old Hickory appearing much in- 
terested. The following is from Dr. Madden’s own account of what passed 
between them: 

«¢. . . ‘The sooner, General, you adopt a similar measure in the United 
States the better. It would be a fitting finale of a great career like yours to 
connect it with such an act of emancipation.’ The President burst out laugh- 
ing, and addressing his guest on either side, said, ‘This gentleman has just 
come from the West Indies, where the British have been emancipating their 
slaves. He recommends me to make myself famous by following their ex- 
ample. Come here, Donaldson (turning round to his private secretary), put 
the poker in the fire, bring in a barrel of gunpowder, and when I am placed 
on it give the red poker to the Doctor, and he will make me famous in the 
twinkling of an eye.’...’’ 

15 Dr. Madden carried with him to England a letter from Birney to John 
H. Tredgold, transmitting the resolutions, commendatory of the conduct of 
Lieutenant Fitzgerald, which had been passed November 6, 1839, by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

16In the Emancipator, November 21, 1839, is an interesting editorial on 
the Amistad Spaniards and Judge Inglis, who authorized the discharge of 
Montez and Ruiz on their filing common bail. 
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the U. S. brig Washington. Thus he is opposed to Lieut. Gedney. 
It is well that it is so, for Lieut. G. has manifested a willingness to 
withdraw his libel should it be any obstacle to the action of this 
Gov‘. in surrendering the Africans to the Spanish authorities. 
Should Gedney’s libel & the libel filed by the District Attorney be 
withdrawn (and there be no other libel) the Africans would be 
delivered over to the Executive of this country—but Capt. Green 
will not withdraw his libel & therefore the poor foreigners cannot be 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the court unless it be done by some 
monstrous act of usurpation. We hardly think our Government 
will attempt it. Still they may, & we should be prepared for it. 
I hope your Gov*. will interpose. 

‘‘Some of our enlightened lawyers think the act of seizure by 
the U. S. brig Washington was an illegal act. The trial comes on 
7 Jan’. 

‘*Great efforts are making to form an abolition political party 
in this country. You will (see) the question is discussed, pro and 
con, in the Emancipator.17_ The number of abolitionists is now so 
large here, and their views on many points of policy so various, that 
it will be impossible, I think, to have them united long. In fact 
they are disunited already. There will probably be an abolition 
political party—a religious association—a Garrison party, &e, &e. 
We shall, I hope & pray, get along without quarrelling, for it will 
be a sad sight to witness the friends of human rights contending 
angrily among themselves. 

‘‘T hope you will send me any excellent pamphlet or book that 
may be published respecting the great cause in which you are en- 
gaged, with a memo. of the cost, & I will repay you. If there is a 
small work on the West Indies, giving statistics, history &e I should 
be glad to have it. 

‘*T have been reading, with delight, George Thompson’s splen- 
did Lectures at Manchester.’® I wish we had a man of his peculiar 
power in this country. 

17In The Emancipator, November 21, 1839, this matter is opened up by 
reference to Lewis Tappan’s recent letter on political action. In the issue of 
December 5, 1839, are Whittier’s remarks upon the same as quoted from the 
Pennsylvania Freeman and a letter from Gerrit Smith to William Goodell, of 
date, November 12, 1839, quoted from Goodell’s paper, The Friend of Man. 
Whittier was seemingly pretty much in agreement with Tappan in deprecating 
the formation of a political party by abolitionists. In The Emancipator of 
December 12, 1839, was published the letter on the subject written by Lewis 
Tappan to J. G. Birney on the sixth with Birney’s reply of the ninth. 


18 Thompson, George, Lectures on British India, Delivered in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Manchester, England, in October, 1839. With a Preface by 
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‘‘The financial difficulties of this country press with great 
severity upon the anti-slavery cause. We can hardly keep our press 
going & have been compelled to withdraw most of our lectuers. 
We have difficulties also with the State Societies who wish to con- 
troul anti-slavery matters in their geographical limits, & do not 
like to have the Parent Institution send agents to collect money.’® 
We have notified a meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
to be held in this city Jan 15th & shall endeavor to arrange all these 
difficulties, & hope that the State Societies will not drive us to with- 
draw from that Society & establish an independent Board to carry 
on the enterprise, so far as we can, as a moral and religious point 
of View. I have sometimes thot such a Board would do much good 
however. We have in the press an Anti-Slavery Hymn Book com- 
piled by Rev. E. F. Hatfield ?° of this city. 


‘*Yours L. TAPPAN.’’ 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison. Pawtucket, R. Is., 1840. The first lecture was actually 
delivered, September 25, 1839, and it appeared in The (New York) Emanci- 
pator, December 26, 1839. 

Thompson, who had been engaged as a public speaker by the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, became so enthusiastic over the subject of India that he 
helped to bring about the organization of a separate society, ‘‘The British 
India Society,’’ with which he henceforth identified himself (Life and Cor- 
respondence of William Allen, III, 302). It is worthy of remark that the B. 
& F. A-S. Society was not so well pleased with what he had to say at Man- 
chester as was Lewis Tappan and, at the meeting of the Committee, November 
29, 1839, John Scoble brought to its attention certain remarks of Thompson’s 
to which he felt great exception might be taken (Minute Books, I). 

19 This was one of the points at issue between the Garrison group and the 
Tappan. For other points and a discussion of the same, see Tappan, Lewis, 
Life of Arthur Tappan, p. 301; Seventh Annual Report of the A. & F. A-S. 
Society; Garrison, W. P. and F. J., William Lloyd Garrison, II, 258-365; 
Birney, William, James G. Birney, p. 295 ff.; McMaster, John B., A History 
of the People of the United States, VI, 570. 

20 Hatfield, Edwin Francis, Freedom’s Lyre; or Psalms, hymns, and sacred 
songs, for the slave and his friends (1840). The compilation of this work was 
undertaken at the request of the Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society; but, for lack of funds, was published privately (Seventh An- 
nual Report, 1840, p. 38). A few years before, Joshua Leavitt had published 
a collection of hymns under a title somewhat similar, The Christian Lyre. 
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‘““New York, 
‘‘December 14, 1839. 
‘* JOSEPH STURGE 
‘Birmingham 
‘“My dear Friend, 


‘“When Dr Madden was here he, in conjunction 
with the counsel for the poor Africans brought here in the schooner 
Amistad, addressed a letter to the British members of the Mixt Com- 
mission at the Havana, requesting them to procure certified copies 
of the Treaties between England and Spain of 1814 and 1815 and 
Annexes. Yesterday a letter was rec’ from the British Commis- 
sioners stating that it was very doubtful whether they should be 
able to procure them—as the Gov’ would not probably affix his 
signature—that it was an extra-judicial act in them to apply for 
it—they might be censured by their own Gov' as well as the au- 
thorities of Cuba, &. Still their letter was very civil & concluded 
thus:—‘We cannot conclude without expressing our gratification 
to observe the truly British feeling which animates your community 
on the subject of the wrongs to which those unhappy victims of the 
Slave trade have been exposed, and the peculiar zeal and ability 
you manifest in their behalf.’ We shall write to Mr. Fox,”' the 
British minister in this country to apply to the Spanish minister 
here for certified copies of the Treaties and the Cedula or Royal 
Decree of Spain but we have little expectation of procuring them 
in this way—as the Spanish minister, like the Gov" of Cuba may 
wish, instead of facilitating us to throw every obstacle in the way 
of obtaining the papers wanted. We have in books (our own law 
books and in British books) copies of said Treaties &c, but they 
cannot be received in Courts of Justice. Certified copies are indis- 
pensable. It would be desirable to obtain them from Spanish 
sources, but if this cannot be done we must obtain them from the 
British authorities. To ensure copies at any rate and as speedily 
as possible, Theodore Sedgwick Esq’, of counsel for the Africans, 
has, by this vessel, written to William Sharpe Esq. of the firm of 

21 Henry Stephen Fox. The communications passing between Mr. Fox 
and Secretary of State, John Forsyth; viz., Fox to Forsyth, January 20, 1840, 
and Forsyth to Fox, February 1, 1841, communicated to Congress by President 
Van Buren, were published in full in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, II, 58-59 
(March 24, 1841). For additional information on the Amistad case, see 


Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, ... Ed. by Charles Francis Adams, X, 132 
ff., 367 ff.; XII, 186; Moore, J. B., International Law Digest, V, 852-854. 
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Taylor, Sharpe, Field & Jackson, Solicitors, 41 Bedford Row, Lon- 
don for certified copies of the Treaties between England & Spain 
of 1814 and 1815 and Annexes, and by my permission has directed 
him to apply to you for the fees &. I will thank you to advance 
the sum, & on your informing me the am = int I will immediately 
reimburse you. I will thank you to see, before paying them, that 
the sum charged is reasonable. If you can get Dr. Madden or Mr 
Scoble to see Mr Sharpe, and urge him to thoroughness & despatch 
we shall be greatly obliged. We hope also that Dr Madden will 
get instructions sent from the proper authority to the British Com- 
missioners to afford every facility in their power in this case. We 
are most unfortunate in attempts to procure testimony in several 
respects. Our own Sec. of State (Mr Forsyth) is a Slaveholder— 
we get no facilities from our own Government—and the British 
Commissioners even are afraid of offending the Spaniards or their 
own Gev't by performing an act not strictly, as they conceive, within 
the line of their duty. 

‘“Dr. Madden’s letter? to Dr Channing on the Slave trade &e,. 
is published & I hope to send you a copy by this opportunity. It 
is a severe thing, but justly deserved, & will, I hope, do much good. 
I shall send it to the care of Mess™ Cupper, Benson & Co, as I do 
not know your regulations about postage on pamphlets. When I 
was in England the postage on newspapers & pamphlets was enor- 
mous. Postage on newspapers & letters is now reduced. How it is 
on pamphlets I shall be glad to be informed.”* 

‘*T perceive in a letter in the Journal of Commerce *t of the 13th 

22 Madden, Richard Robert, A Letter to W. E. Channing... on the 
Abuse of the Flag of the United Statesiin . . . Cuba, and the advantage taken 
of its protection in promoting the slave trade, (Boston, 1839). 

A Calm Observer, writing to Dr. Channing after Madden’s letter to him 
had become public, accused Madden of being always unreliable, a hypocrite, 
and of making a pretense to learning; but he, none the less, admitted the truth 
of Madden’s main contention that the Americans were engaged in and facilitat- 
ing the slave trade (See pp. 25-27). He claimed, however, that, as the law 
stood, it was impossible for the United States Consul to do anything about it 
and he begged of Dr. Char.ning that he would make a moderate appeal to the 
American people. A second Madden letter against Trist was addressed to 
Ferdinand Clark of Havana, dated September 6, 1839, and published in the 
Emancipator, December 19, 1839, copied from the New Orleans True American, 
where the one to Channing was also published. 

23 As a general thing, hereafter, all references to postal rates will be 
omitted from the letters. 

24 The Havana letter, dated November 22, 1839, is on p. 2. The New York 
Journal of Commerce was founded by Arthur Tappan. 
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from their correspondent at Havana, Nov. 22d that it is supposed 
that the pacification of Spain will have an effect of increasing not 
only the commerce of Cuba, but of all South America, in as much 
as the Spaniards now will extend their voyages to that Continent 
&e. Is is not probabl,,,jhat the Slave trade between the Coast of 
Africa and Cuba and S. A. will greatly increase ? 

‘*Mr. Clay has been defeated in not obtaining the nomination 
for the Presidency at the great Convention at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Gen' Harrison of Ohio was his successful competitor. 
It is not disguished (sic) that Clay’s defeat was owing chiefly to 
the increase of abolitionists in this and other States, who would not 
vote for him. It is a most righteous blow after his pro-slavery 
speech in the Senate of the U. S. last year. Harrison lives in a 
free State, is not a Slaveholder, has once taken a decided stand 
when brother Weld *° was lecturing in his neighborhood in defence 
of free discussion &e. It is very doubtful whether he is elected. 
Van Buren will have the votes of all the Slave States, I fear, and 
many votes in the free States. He will probably be re-elected 
though the Whigs profess to believe that their candidate, Harrison 
will be elected. 

**T have read George Thompson’s Speeches at Manchester, re- 
specting affairs in British India, with great satisfaction, & pray 
God to prosper the undertaking in which he is engaged. 

‘*It is desirable that those friends of human rights who are de- 
voting themselves to the improvement of Africa should expose 
whatever is wrong in the American Colonization Society.” This 
Society, taking advantage of the momentary sensation occasioned 
in this country by the capture of so many slavers by British Cruisers 
are endeavoring to obtain funds &c under pretense that the Col. 
Soe. is laboring for the suppression of the Slave trade, and with 
the money, thus obtained, are shipping off to Liberia a few slaves 
conditionally emancipated to go to Africa if the requisite funds 
are raised from a deluded, & as O’Connell would say, a bamboozled 
community. 

25 Theodore D. Weld. 

26 The allusion here is probably to the fact that the leading men in the 
American Colonization Society were seeing, in the African Civilization scheme, 
a project similar to their own and one of them, R. R. Gurley, at a meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, November 11, 1839, had delivered an 
address from which the inference might be drawn that Sir Fowell Buxton was 
now adopting and adapting ideas that he, in conjunction with Wilberforce, 


S. Lushington, William Allen, Samuel Gurney, and others, had publicly re- 
pudiated years before (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, I, 234; II, 55). 
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‘* Amidst all the obstacles & difficulties with which we have to 
contend (and they are many and oppressive) we should utterly 
despair did we not know that the promises of the Almighty are un- 
failing. He will cause the wrath of man to praise Him, & the re- 
mainder of wrath he will restrain. He will break the rod of the 
oppressor, and let the oppressed go free. He will give efficacy to 
truth, & cause it to take deep root. These considerations sustain 
us, in the moral conflicts with the enemies of our cause, amidst the 
scorn & abuse that are heaped upon us, in the apathy of the chris- 
tion church, and in the knowledge of the fact that slavery has en- 
twined itself around the American church & the state so closely. 
We are also sustained amidst the defection of professed friends of 
the cause, the apostacy of a few, and the waywardness of others. 

‘* Affec’ & truly your’s 
‘*LEwISs TAPPAN.”’ 


‘““SToKeE NEWINGTON. 3 mo. 11. 1840. 
‘*Respected friend,’’ *7 


‘*The letter bearing thy signature as Chairman of the Hibernian 
Anti-Slavery S’. was read at our Committee on 6th Day in last 
week, when I volunteered to write a reply. In doing so I ean 
searcely refrain from expressing some surprise at remarks which 
appear to reflect strongly upon the character of the Committee 
of the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, & which I do not 
think deserved, but I proceed to advert to the principal subject 
of the letter. This appears to be a demand that the Committee 
should assign the reasons for its conduct relative to J. A. Collins.”* 


27 James Haughton. 

28 John A. Collins was one of the most influential members of the Ameri- 
ean Anti-Slavery Society and one of those who had, in the recent factional 
disputes (1839-1840), most vigorously resisted the claims and the pretensions 
of the secessionists, who had had the Tappan brothers, Leavitt and Phelps 
at their head. For an appreciation of the work of Collins, especially as 
General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, see the Twelfth An- 
nual Report (1844) of that body, pp. 39-42. The allusions in Alexander’s 
letters are intelligible when one recalls that woman’s rights, states’ rights, or 
the relative position of the main society and its auxiliaries in the matter 
of raising funds, and what might, for lack of a better name, be called 
religious orthodory were the chief points in controversy between Garrison 
and Collins on the one hand and the secessionists on the other. Ulterior 
motives were, however, ascribed to the latter. Charles Tappan is said to 
have admitted that the real object of the secessionists was ‘‘to put down 
Garrison’’ (Seventh Annual Report of American Anti-Slavery Society, 1840, 


p. 70). 
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On this point I may remark that the British & For™ Anti-Slav’ S’ 
feel very strongly the importance of anti-Slavery Societies confining 
their attention to the simple objects of the abolition of the slave 
trade & slavery, and on this account think that those Societies in 
America which have connected with this great end the advocacy 
of what are called women’s rights or other extraneous subjects 
have adopted a course seriously injurious to the cause of emancipa- 
tion. The opinion I have expressed has not been weakened by the 
opportunity of noticing the conduct of persons connected with 
the party referred to in America, at the late Convention, and re- 
garding J. A. Collins as the Representative of a portion of this 
body we did feel bound to withhold giving him our confidence & 
support. In making known this sentiment we do not consider 
that we have done anything derogatory to the personal character 
of J. A. C. We do not indeed impute improper motives to many 
of those who have blended the advocacy of the rights of the slave 
with that of other objects, while we are seriously apprehensive that 
some such indiscreet friends are doing the work of an open enemy & 
possibly in some cases a greater injury than these are capable of 
effecting. In reference to extracts copied in M.S. & sent anony- 
mously the Com® were not aware that such a circumstance had 
occurred until thy letter was read to them. It appears to have 
been done with the cognizance of two of their number & I may 
express my opinion that it would have been better avoided. It 
was deemed best by our Sec” after the correspondence which had 
passed relative to J.A.C. to forward for your information the letter 
which contains an allusion among other matter to an anti-Sabbath 
Con" but in this step I do not think the Com® are committed to 
any opinion on the subjects to which the letter refers. It may 
not be improper to state that there is one part of J.A.C’s conduct 
since his coming to England which the Com® must disapprove, 
that of his imputing to J. G. Birnie * & H. B. Stanton conduct in 
America which it was said if it had been committed in this land 
would have subjected them to imprisonment. 

‘‘This was done at a Meeting at Chelmsford & may have oc- 
curred in other places. This is indeed a personal accusation of a 
most serious character against individuals who had come amongst 
us with high credentials & whom we had no ground to believe were 
unworthy of them. The charge too was made after Birnie & 


29 James G. Birney. 
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Stanton had left England & could not consequently reply per- 
sonally. We have only in conclusion to express with you our hope 
that that cordial & friendly cooperation which has existed amongst 
us may continue. Our object is we trust the same, & we hope it 
ever will be while the occasion remains, the abolition of slavery 
& the slave trade. Should any alienation occur while cemented 
by this single bond of union it must assuredly give us much pain, 
but while we are united in our object we think such a circumstance 
almost impossible. Surely we are brethren & are not about to 
do wrong to the other. 

With kind regards to thyself & each member of the Com* 

‘‘Thy sincere friend 
G. W. ALEXANDER”’ 


‘New York, 
May 5th 1840 


‘*JoHN ScoBLE 
** London. 
‘*My dear Friend, 

‘*‘T am indebted to you for a gratifying letter accompanied with 
D. Turnbull’s valuable work on Cuba,®° for which please accept 
my best thanks. In return allow me to present to you (in care of 
Mr Birney) a small book by Richard Hildreth Esq of Boston en- 
titled ‘‘Despotism in America’’.** He is not a member of the 
Anti-slavery Society, but is an independent thinker, a friend of 
human rights & a fearless writer. You will not fail to be delighted 
with the work. 

**You will see in our Emancipator of April 30th & May 7th a 
report of the proceedings in the Circuit Court at New Haven,*? in 
the case of the Africans of the Amistad. The cause goes up to the 


80 Turnbull, David, Travels in the West; Cuba with Notices of Porto Rico 
and the Slave Trade (1840). 

81 Hildreth, Richard, Despotism in America; or, An inquiry into the nature 
and results of the slave-holding system in the United States (1840). 

32 Lewis Tappan himself attended the trial and his account of each day’s 
proceedings was published in The Emancipator (See the issue of January 9 
and of January 16, 1840). In the January 16 issue there appeared, also, an 
interesting letter on the Amistad case, written by John Quincy Adams, No- 
vember 19, 1839 and one from the Reverend H. G. Ludlow, commending the 
efforts of Staples, Sedgwick and Baldwin. Baldwin’s plea at the trial, as 
copied from the New Haven Palladium, is in the issue of January thirtieth 
and the court decision is in that of the twenty-third. 
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Supreme Court of the United States which will sit at Washington 
January 1841. As Judge Thompson learned that the case would 
go up, whichever side he decided, he advised the counsel not to 
argue the matter at length, but to let it go up to the highest judicial 
tribunal in the country with as little delay as possible. The action 
of this government is decidedly against these Africans and they will 
send them to Cuba if they dare. 

‘*More anti-slavery men intend going to your great convention 
than I was aware of. There will be a very good representation 
of the cause I think, and rejoiced should I be if they were all har- 
monious. Unhappy dissentions have arisen in our ranks, of which 
you saw and heard something when you were here. I see not but 
Garrison ** & his party must act by themselves, and those who can 
not go with them will act by themselves. For one, though I can not 
act with Garrison I am determined to do what I can for the poor 
slave without abusing those abolitionists who differ from me, and 
to receive abuse, if it must be so, with meekness. The cause is ad- 
vancing in this country, be assured, although the organisation is 
odious in the eyes of the many, owing chiefly I think to the dissen- 
tions to which I have alluded. 

‘“Rejoiced should I be could I possibly attend the Convention. 
May you have a harmonious meeting, & may great results spring 
from it. 

‘*Assuredly yours, 


‘‘Lewis TAPPAN 


I send a newspaper The Evening Post, containing some account of 
Consul Trists letter.’’ ** 


‘‘New York, August 20, 1840. 
‘*J. H. TrREDGOLD, Esq. 
‘‘Secretary, &e. 
‘“My dear Sir, 

‘‘Yesterday I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of 1st 
August, enclosing a copy of the Resolutions passed at the several 
sittings of the Anti-Slavery Convention, for which please accept 

33 For Garrison and the Convention of 1840, see Garrison, W. P. and 
F, J., William Lloyd Garrison, II, 366-420. 

34 Nicholas Philip Trist studied law under Jefferson, whose granddaughter 


he married. He became President Jackson’s private secretary and negotiated 
the peace with Mexico which closed the war. 
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my thanks. I have also received by the hands of Friend Fuller,** 
a packet containing a letter ** to each of the Governors of States 
and Territories. These will be forwarded. A previous packet, 
containing circulars signed by Mr. Clarkson for the respective Gov- 
ernors, was duly sent to their destinations. Allow me to suggest 
that it would be better not to have such circulars superscribed in 
London, but here, as several mistakes are made in the names, resi- 
dences, &e. The Governors of the States are elected by the people, 
some for one, some for two, and some for three years from differ- 
ent periods—and the Governors of Territories are appointed by the 
President, with the concurrence of the Senate. You will see there- 


fore that changes are frequently occurring. 
cé 


‘The intelligence from your side, since the meeting of the Great 
Convention, has given much joy to the abolitionists of this country, 
and additional accounts of the proceedings will be looked for with 


deep interest. 
‘‘Our new association meets with considerable favor, although 


we can do but little until our Secretaries Messrs. Birney ** and Stan- 
ton return. 


35 James Cannings Fuller of New York State was a delegate to the 
Convention of 1840, took an active part in it, and wrote a letter, dated 
July 15, 1840, on Slavery and the Methodist Church in America, published 
in B. & F. A-S. Reporter, August 12, 1840 pp. 198-199. He was also present 
in the Convention of 1843 and listed as General Agent for Fugitive Slaves, 
North America. In the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, II, 243-244, is an article, 
‘*Gerrit Smith’s Slaves,’’ described as extracted from a letter dated, New 
York, September, 1841, addressed by Fuller to Joseph Sturge and published 
in the Emancipator and National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

36 One answer, at least, to this letter was forthcoming. It was from 
William Pennington, Governor of New Jersey (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, Sep- 
tember 9, 1840, I, 231). 

87 Not long after the Convention of 1840 closed its sessions late in the 
evening of June 23, (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, I, 153), Birney and Stanton 
started out with Scoble on a lecturing tour throughout the length and breadth 
of the British Isles. From letters written at the time chiefly by John Scoble, 
their itinerary can be ascertained and, likewise, their own impressions of 
what they were accomplishing. 

On July 18, Scoble wrote to Tredgold from Northampton, reporting the 
unexpected success of the meeting at Cambridge the day before, where Birney 
was one of the speakers and where two resolutions were adopted. ‘‘The first 
resolution had reference to our own proceedings—the second was meant for 
America. Mr. Birney spoke admirably....’’ On the 21st, writing from 
Leicester, he similarly described to Tredgold the meeting at Northampton 
the preceding evening which 
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‘‘The whole country is now agitated with the Presidential elec- 


‘‘went off much better than I expected, as the attention of the people was 
divided between the Judges who came to Town to the Assizes, a Lecture de- 
livered on some popular subject, and the Anti-Slavery cause. The Meeting 
was in the Wesleyan Chapel and was well attended. ... The speech of Mr. 
Bennett (Independent) was admirable. Resolutions approving of our So- 
ciety, and condemnatory of American Slavery, were passed unanimously, and, 
I trust, our cause is now firmly extablished in Northampton, and will be zeal- 
ously supported there. I had an interview with the leading friends in the 
morning at the house of Mr. James Atkins, a member of the Society of Friends, 
and the feeling displayed was excellent. I have hopes that a Ladies’ Auxiliary 
will be formed in addition to the Gentlemen’s Society already in existence. 

‘*Mr. Birney and myself reached here this afternoon at three o’Clock, and 
found the Meeting is to be held in the theatre. Mr. Knibb has preceded us 
both at N’Hampton and here, and unfortunately has taken with him to Birm- 
ingham two of our best friends and best speakers, the Rev4s Messrs Mursell 
and Miall, so that matters look rather gloomy. We find also a shyness exist- 
ing here among many of the ‘Liberals’ on our Subject. I hope, however, the 
Meeting will not prove a failure. 

‘*We proceed to Nottingham tomorrow morning, and to Derby on Thurs- 
day morning. Friday we expect to be at Birmingham. 

‘*Please forward me a copy of the last Patriot, and any other Papers 
which contain full particulars of the late Riots in Jamaica.’’ 
Scoble’s next letter was dated from Newcastle, August 7, 1840. 

‘*¢ ... im consequence of letters from Edinboro’ and Glasgow Birney 
and myself will not go thither... .’’ 

‘“We have been obliged to hurry on from place to place so rapidly that 
we have scarcely had time for proper meals or rest. I shall therefore, be glad 
of a quiet day tomorrow or Monday to write you... .’’ 


In some of the Scoble letters occur references to Stanton’s movements. In 4 
letter to Tredgold, written in London, September 22, 1840, Scoble wrote, 


‘* Agreeably to the arrangements made previously to my leaving Town I 
proceeded to Chelmsford on Tuesday the 9th Inst. and in company with my 
excellent friend Mr. Stanton, held an Anti-Slavery meeting in the Shire Hall 
on the evening of that day. ...’’ On this occasion, Stanton seems to have 
made a ‘‘powerful address.’’ ‘‘On Wednesday we proceeded to Colchester 
where we were most kindly received and entertained by Thomas Catchpool, 
Esqr....’’ There was a good meeting at Colchester in the evening at 
the Friends’ Meeting House. ‘‘On Thursday evening we were at Ipswich— 
meeting in new and commodious Temperance Hall. Thos. Clarkson in Chair 
& Clarkson astonished many by speaking-—he spoke about twenty minutes— 
moved hearts of all. 

‘¢ ... he was able to remain until nearly the close of Mr. Stanton’s 
speech, which was a powerful one, and which drew from the audience alter- 
nately tears and bursts of indignation. I confined myself to the results of 
emancipation. ... 

‘*On Friday we paid a visit, by request, to Mr. Clarkson at Playford, 
where we spent several hours in conversation with him on Anti-Slavery sub- 
jects, and were both gratified and surprised at the amazing vigor of his in- 
tellect, the extraordinary retentiveness of his memory, and the freshness of 
his feelings. It was truly delightful to find that he has not materially suffered 
by his recent very great exertions. 


‘*On Saturday we left Ipswich for St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, which we 
reached late at night. The refreshment of the Sabbath in some measure pre- 
pared us for the meeting which was held on Monday evening. . . . On the fol- 
lowing day we proceeded to Boston, in Lincolnshire, in the expectation of 
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tion, and the abolitionists, as well as others, are absorbed in the 


holding a meeting there the following evening but owing to the evening having 
been pre-occupied by the Wesleyans we were obliged to defer. . 

‘‘On Thursday (?) I returned to Town exceedingly unwell from a severe 
cold on my chest which confined me to my bed on Wednesday, and Mr. Stanton 
proceeded to Lincoln and Gainesbro’ to hold meetings at those places... .’’ 

On the fourteenth of October, Scoble arrived in Edinburgh and the self- 
same day wrote to Tredgold, of the very fatiguing journey thither that he had 
had and of the preparations already made for a public meeting that evening 
and for a public breakfast the next morning. 

**T think,’’ wrote he, ‘‘I discover a good feeling towards us notwithstand- 
ing all the Garrison party have been doing to produce a contrary state of 
things— Stanton arrived yesterday— Birney is just arrived from Glasgow. 
..- We all dine at our friend John Wigham’s— and Thompson is invited to 
meet us— Gurley, the Colonizationist, is also here endeavouring to make a 
favorable impression, so that our visit is well-timed. Things do not look 
quite so promising at Glasgow, but I hope all will pass off well, though I learn 
that our friend Smeal is exceptionally sore about the Women’s question. I 
shall act purely on the defensive and confine myself to explanations merely, 
for the purpose of justifying the Committee, and exonerating myself and 
others from blame. 

6s. ° led 

On the fifteenth, he wrote again, intending, as he said, ‘‘to give you 
(Tredgold) a succinet account of Birney’s and my anti-slavery tour through 
part of the West of England... .’’ According to this, they were at Devizes, 
September 25, and had held a meeting there in the morning, which was mostly 
‘*attended by ladies who appeared deeeply and painfully interested. ...’’ 
They would have preferred an evening meeting and would have liked to linger 
a few days had their plans permitted. At the meeting on the twenty-fifth, 
the Dissenters wanted ‘‘to make appeal against Jamaica Marriage Act 
which is so flagrantly unjust, and so entirely opposed to that in force in 
this Country.’’ As it was a Memorial was adopted, bringing to the at- 
tention of the Government the state of law in Jamaica and the Barbadoes 
(See Wiltshire Independent). On the twenty-eighth, at a meeting in Bristol, 
Birney and Scoble were followed by Captain Charles Stuart, who had accom- 
panied them from Bath and, ‘‘in Bristol,’’ Scoble was of the opinion, ‘‘we 
may caleulate upon effective support.’’ A second meeting was held there on 
the twenty-ninth and Scoble had cause to write, 

‘*Stuart, I regret to say, still continues to oppose our views on the subject 
of East India Slavery, altho’ at the meeting he did not contradict my state- 
ments. I was also pained in a conversation with him after the meeting, to 
learn that he is so favorably inclined to Mr. Buxton’s scheme that he pro- 
poses, conjointly with Mr. Blair, who appears entirely to agree with him, to 
attempt the formation of an auxiliary Society during the Winter! This must 
be prevented, if possible, as it would be a mischievous precedent. I say not 
this in the spirit of opposition to the African Civilization Society but because 
I am thoroughly convinced that it is vain to expect any good to Africa to ac- 
crue from the scheme. On this point however I shall write more at large to 
Joseph Sturge.’’ 

From Bristol, they went to Taunton and discovered, to their great sorrow, 
that several of their old and tried friends were no longer among their sup- 
porters, ‘‘in consequence,’’ wrote Scoble, ‘‘as I am informed, of a change in 
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question. A portion of the abolitionists—a small portion probably 


their religious views.’’ At Exeter, they had a good meeting and from there 
Seoble went to his boyhood home at Kingsbridge to spend the ‘‘Sabbath.’’ 
On the Monday succeeding, at Plymouth, so large a concourse of people came 
to hear them that the Mechanics Institute was insufficient for their accommo- 
dation. From Plymouth they journeyed to Reading and there came into con- 
flict, most unexpectedly, with Buxton’s scheme again, Sir George Stephen hav- 
ing visited the place previously. Scoble was much mortified and confided to 
Tredgold, 


‘¢, .. To me it is exceedingly unpleasant and embarrassing not to have 
a fixed course of action in reference to the African Civilization Society. I 
am quite aware that the Committee must feel the question ‘How to act in the 
matter?’ a difficult one, yet I cannot help thinking that something ought to be 
done. Against any hostile movement I am as much opposed as any one, yet 
surely we ought to have an opinion about the matter. For want of it I am 
often placed in great difficulty, as I cannot answer the question ‘What does 
your Committee think of the Scheme?’ ”’ 


At Oxford, on October eight, their meeting ‘‘was a splendid one.’’ It 
was held in the Town Hall and was ‘‘Such a meeting (as) was never before 
held at Oxford.’’ ‘‘Though the Term had not commenced, several Gownsmen 
were present,’’ and the Reverend Mr. Cox, ‘‘ Vice Principal of one of the 
Colleges, would have taken part in the proceedings had he not been obliged to 
quit at an early hour.’’ ‘‘Thus we finished this series of meetings. .. .’’ 


‘*On Saturday Birney and I returned to London ... (and) started for 
Edinburgh on Monday last. Birney parted with me at Liverpool preferring 
to finish his journey to the Northern Capital by Steam Boat whilst I proceeded 
onwards by land. I arrived in Edinburgh at two o’clock Wednesday morning 
—he in the afternoon. Stanton was in Scotland before us, and met us at the 
hospitable home of our friend Mr. J. Wigham.’’ 


Of the work in Scotland, the lecturers had reason to be most hopeful. 
Seoble wrote, 


‘*Our Scotch friends gave the deputation a warm and cordial reception. 
Birney and Stanton made two capital speeches. I followed them in a short 
address making way for our Mr. Anderson from Jamaica who, though his 
speech was long, much interested the audience by the testimony he bore to the 
negro character, and the beneficial results of Emancipation. The Resolutions 
were ably moved and seconded. ... The breakfast meeting will be on friday 
morning, when I am expected to speak on the general results of Emancipation 
in the West Indies, and the duties which still devolve on British abolitionists. 


‘*T have thus brought to a close a rapid and very imperfect account of 
the interesting and important Meetings ... in all of which the proceedings 
of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and of the 
late Anti-Slavery Convention have been fully sustained; and even those persons 
who feel an inkling after other Societies have generally admitted that our ob- 
jects and mode of operation are worthy of their regard and support. This is 
encouraging. But what I principally hope for is the effect that will be pro- 
duced by them on America. In this respect I feel we may go on and take 
courage. The testimonies gathered up in our journeys, and sent to the United 
States must work conviction into the minds of many, and, at all events, will 
greatly strengthen the hands of our friends who are so zealously laboring in 
the cause of the Oppressed.’’ 


This was not, however, the end of their tour or of Scoble’s observations. 
On the twenty-first of October, Scoble wrote to Beaumont, 
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—will vote for Mr. Birney, but 99/100ths of the people will cast 


‘*. . . My arrangements at present are, Carlisle tomorrow evening (Thurs- 
day) 22n4.—Kendal 23rd, Liverpool 24th—embark for Dublin—26th, Meeting 
there 27th—ditto—(28th.) 29th Belfast—Birmingham 1 Novr—Cheltenham 
Meeting 3rd Novr. Norwich Meeting 6th Nov.— pretty sharp work this... . 

‘*Our Scotch Meetings are finished and have gone off well—particulars 
in my next. 

‘*T shall have much to tell you when I have the pleasure of meeting you 
in London—in the meantime I may say that our visits to Edinbro’ and Glas- 
gow have produced an excellent moral effect; and I think I may now say we 
have nothing to fear from Garrisonism. 

cé 9? 


On the thirtieth of October, Scoble sent to Tredgold another of his suc- 
cinct accounts. It was dated from Belfast. 


**At length we have brought to a termination the projected series of 
Anti-Slavery Meeting in Scotland and Ireland... .’’ There would be only 
two more meetings he thought, Cheltenham, November 2 and Norwich, No- 
vember 6, ‘‘unless Birney and Stanton should be still further detained in this 
Country. ...’’ The meeting at Glasgow, on the twentieth, had been well ad- 
vertised by William Smeal and John Murray. Dr. Wardlaw presided. ‘‘ Mr. 
Birney and Mr. Stanton were both exceedingly happy and effective in their 
addresses on American Slavery and the duties of British abolitionists ...’’ 
The resolutions ‘‘were exceedingly well drawn up, and were carried unani- 
mously,’’ perchance, because George Thompson, present at the meeting, had 
had a hand in them. ‘‘An excellent Report of the Speeches together with the 
Resolutions will be found in the Glasgow Argus of the 28th Oct....’’ ‘‘I 
should have stated that C. L. Remond made a good speech against the American 
Colonization Society.’’ 

On the twenty-first of October, there was another meeting, the occasion 
being, a public breakfast in the Trades Hall. As Dr. Wardlaw was indisposed, 
Robert Kettle presided and the impression made upon Scoble then and earlier 
was that from all he ‘‘could learn by enquiry and observation I am extremely 
happy to say that Garrisonism has made but little way in Scotland, and that 
even his warmest admirers are by no means prepared to advocate his extreme 
views—indeed I may say that they are more inclined to repudiate them. As 
opportunity was afforded the Deputation did not fail to give such information 
as our Scottish friends desired upon the matters at issue. 

‘*T may just mention that during the late sitting of the British Association 
in Glasgow, the African Civilization Society held a meeting. ... 

‘Mr. Gurley has also been in Glasgow advocating the claims of the Ameri- 
ean Colonization Scheme. . . . He could obtain only an audience of fifteen. 
With his usual address, however, he managed to get a favorable report of his 
meeting inserted in one of the papers; and I perceive by an American Journal 
that he boasts of having made Converts, and that his Cause progresses well! 

‘*22nd. Oct. Started for Carlisle, and were disappointed to find that a 
public meeting was not to be held for fear of the Chartists....’’ A private 
meeting was, however, held at the home of G. H. Head. At Kendal, the evening 
meeting that had been hoped for had to be postponed, the Tract Society having 
a prior claim. On the twenty-fourth, they set off for Liverpool and, when 
there, embarked by the mail packet for Dublin. The ‘‘night was very stormy 
and wet, and Mr. Birney and I suffered much. ...’’ Dublin was reached 
about nine Sunday morning and there they found Stanton and his wife already 
lodged at James Haughton’s, 

On the twenty-sixth, at a meeting of the Hibernian Anti-Slavery Society, 
‘‘the deepest interest was taken in the addresses of our American friends, and 
the enthusiasm of our Irish friends was not a little heightened when they heard 
that Mr. Birney was of Irish descent both by his father’s and his mother’s 
side.’’ A second meeting was held on the twenty-seventh and, at that, Dr. 
Madden was one of the speakers. On the twenty-eighth, they journeyed to 
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their votes for Van Buren or Harrison.** Both of the great parties 


Belfast and held a meeting with the Belfast Anti-Slavery Society the next 
day. ‘‘Mr. Stanton, in the absence of Mr. Birney, delivered a manly and 
heart stirring address. ... I followed him on the Results of Emancipation. 

..? At a dinner on the thirtieth, given in the Victoria Temperance Hotel, 
Stanton and Scoble again spoke and together they set out for Liverpool, ar- 
riving there on the morning of November first. They were soon en route for 
Birmingham. 


Scoble’s next letter, so far as the present files go, was written to Joseph 
Soul on the eighth of November. Various untoward circumstances had pre- 
vented some of their meetings from being held, that at Yarmouth and that at 
Lynn. On the twelfth, he wrote to Soul from Bury St. Edmund’s. He had 
had a note from William Forster announcing a meeting at Wisbech at noon 
the next day. He and Stanton were due at Spalding on the Saturday but were 
not sure they could get there. They were then about to proceed to Cambridge 
by fly since no coaches were obtainable, ‘‘all being taken up by the election 
for High Steward.’’ On the fourteenth he wrote to Tredgold that the meet- 
ing at Bury St. Edmunds had been an exceedingly interesting one. It had 
been held in the Town Hall and the Mayor, George Creed, had presided. From 
Wisbech, Scoble and Stanton went to Spalding, although the meeting there 
had been cancelled, thence to Boston, where they entered upon their return tour, 
which was to end at Hitchin on the following Friday. 

The incidents of his comings and goings Scoble, undoubtedly, communi- 
cated as regularly to Sturge in Birmingham as to Tredgold in London and 
Birney and Stanton may have done the same. There are Sturge letters still 
extant that indicate they all continued in pretty close touch with each other. 
Take, for example, the following, addressed to Beaumont, October 23, 1840: 


‘*T am obliged by thine of yesterday and though I have a letter from 
Birney today from which it appears very doubtful if he does not go to America 
without visiting Norwich yet 1 mean to write this evening to J. J. Gurney to 
fix a meeting there for the 6th as there appears little doubt Scoble & Stanton 
will be able to be there— I will try to drop a line to Dr. Madden— I fear 
he will think we have rather neglected his poem & I am sure he deserves every 
attention we can shew him. We cannot be silent much longer I think on Sir 
T. F. Buxton’s plans— A paper is coming out in Liverpool in a few days 
that I hope will do some good— I fear our friend Tredgold will be too much 
discouraged with his want of success in getting money— I have written to 
encourage him as much as I can— It is possible I may reach London by 5th 
Day. Scoble writes a bright acct. of their doings at Glasgow. 

‘*Very sincerely thy affectionate friend, 
** Jos. Sturge. 
‘Birmingham 10/23, 1840. 


(P. 8.) 

‘*Thou wilt please to have summoned all the Sub-Committee on publication. 
. . . Johnson the Reporter must do his best to get all ready & what is wanted 
we must fill up afterwards— I fear we shall get little from Birney, Scoble & 
Stanton till the 2nd. when I expect them here— I write to fix a meeting at 
Cheltenham for the 3rd— We must not let this Brazilian Mining business 
drop—’’ 


88 Some of Birney’s later movements may be determined from two of his 
letters on file at Denison House. The later, written on the seventh of No- 
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are sanguine of success. Both are unfriendly to the Anti-Slavery 
cause. 
‘*With much regard, 
‘‘Your fellow-laborer in this righteous cause 


‘‘Lewis Tappan.’’ 


vember, indicates that he was then in Bristol, the earlier, written, when he was 
with Scoble and Stanton in Edinburgh, October 16, 1840, refers to one or two 
things of interest and may ag well be quoted in full. It was presumably ad- 
dressed to Tredgold as the later was to Soul. 


‘‘There is in the Sep. no. of the American & For. A-S. Reporter a letter 
of mine which any person may see from its face was never intended for publi- 
cation—be good enough to say to Mr. Hinton, that I do not want it in whole 
or in part to appear in the B. & F. Reporter. 

‘“We had a good meeting here. We go out this morning to the public 
breakfast. 

‘*T am obliged to you for the Morns Chronicle. Dr. Madden’s letter is 
one of the most remarkable—indeed one of the noblest productions, we have 
had in the progress of the whole A-S. cause... .’’ 


On the separate movements of Stanton, at this time, the letters of G. W. 
Alexander, who was occasionally his companion, are an authority, 


(a) ‘‘In accordance with the wish wh has been expressed I propose to visit 
a few places in Kent & Sussex in company with H. B. Stanton. The following 
is nearly as much as I ean calculate on performing—2nd Day next—Chatham, 
3rd Rochester, 4th Maidstone, 5th Canterburry, 6th Margate, 2nd day week, 
Dover, 3rd Hastings, 4th Lewes, 5th Brighton— We may take one more place 
on 6th Day probably Tunbridge Wells—My object in writing this was not 
however simply to refer to the above particulars but to call your attention 
to the circumstance that the acct of the Sy. is already overdrawn £500 & to re- 
quest your attention to this matter. I think if J. Beaumont & some other 
friend were to call on the Marquis of Westminster, the Duke or Duchess of 
Sutherland & the Duke of Devonshire the last of whom has accepted the office 
of Prest. of an auxy Sy & they were informed of our pecuniary wants some 
money might be obtained. The Marquis of Westr gave £500 to the African 
Sy. May I also suggest the propriety of giving some notice of the meetings 
held & any interesting particulars that may arise in each number of the Re- 
porter. I felt some disappointment in not observing an allusion to the in- 
teresting & important meetgs wh have lately been held in the North at one of 
wh the Bishop of Chester was present & many Wesleyan ministers on the same 
or another occasion .. .’’ (Letter to B. & F. A-S. Society Committee, dated 
Rochester, 8 mo. 13, 1840). 

(b) ‘‘I intend writing in this some report of the proceedings of H. B. 
Stanton & myself during the past week. .. .’’ 

Evening of 24th—good meeting Dover, Wm. Horsnaill (Quaker) in Chair. 
As no preparations made at Hastings for meeting on 25th. Independent minister 
Davies invited a few friends to meet them the next morning. 
26th. Lewes— Thos. Dicker Banker in Chair. 
27—. Brighton— no meeting—friends there not considering time suitable— 
28th good meeting at Tonbridge Wells notwithstanding short notice . . .(From 
Letter to Jno. Morgan, dated Rochester, 8 mo. 31, 1840). 
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New YorE, 
Jan’ 28/41 
‘‘J. H. Trepeoup, Esq* 
‘*London 


‘*My dear Sir, 


‘*T am indebted to you for the Resolutions ** respecting Texas, 
which have been copied into many of our papers, and to the 
Resolutions respecting the services of Mess™ Birney & Stanton which 
will be published forthwith.*° 

‘*Mr. Turnbull took the letter you sent by him, to the Havanas 
from which place I have received it. 

‘‘My B. and F. Anti-Slavery Reporter does not reach me 
frequently until the date is quite old. You will do me a favor 
to have it expedited as I wish to use it sometimes for the columns 
of our Reporter. I shall be glad also of the London Patriot.“ If 
they will not exchange for the Reporter have the goodness to sub- 
scribe for it for me. It will also subserve the interest of the cause 
here if London & other newspapers containing valuable articles on 
the great subject are occasionally forwarded. Whatever expense 
may be incurred respecting all the above matters please charge to 
the Society here and we will adjust accounts annually. Will it 
not be a good plan to notice in your Reporter the titles of the 


39 Evidently those accepted, finally, at the meeting of the B. & F. A-S. 
Society Committee, December 2, 1840. As early as September, 1839, Lord 
Palmerston had been memorialized on the subject of Texas, the Committee 
being exceedingly anxious to obtain a full knowledge of the state of affairs. 
The (New York) Emancipator, November 28, 1839, contains the text of the 
Memorial, copied from The Liverpool Mercury. The exact contents of the 
projected commercial treaty could not be ascertained since, as Lord Palmerston 
notified the Committee, access to the document was not permissible, until rati- 
fication had taken place. The treaty was signed November 16, 1840, and, at 
the Committee meeting of November 27, George Stacey, John Scoble and 
Josiah Forster were appointed a sub-committee to protest against it. For 
remarks upon the treaty, appearing in the A. & F. A-S. Reporter and com- 
ments upon the same, see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, II, 41-42 (February 24, 1841). 

40 In the B. & F. A-S. Society Minute Books, (1, 377), it is recorded that 
at the Committee meeting, April 16, 1841, a letter was read from Lewis 
Tappan with resolutions from the A. & F. A-S. Society, acknowledging the 
B. & F. A-S. Society vote of thanks to Birney and Stanton. 

41 The first number of this London daily appeared, rather significantly, 
on the one hundredth anniversary of George Washington’s birthday, 1832. On 
the third of January, 1867, The Patriot was incorporated with The Inde- 
pendent. 
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principal valuable papers published on the great subject in Great 
Britain, whether in newspaper Reviews or Pamphlets for the in- 
formation of abolitionists throughout the world. 
We hope that anti-slavery principles are fast pervading the 
minds of the people. 
Very respectfully yours 
‘*LEwIs TAPPAN’’ 


‘*NeEw YORE 
‘‘June 18th 1841. 
‘‘J. H. Trepaoitp Esq. 
‘‘27 New Broad Street 
‘*London. 
‘“My dear Sir, 

‘By the bearer, Mr W. W. Patton * of this city, a young gentle- 
man whom I can recommend to you as a staunch abolitionist, I 
send you a parcel containing a few copies of R. S. Baldwin Esq’s 
argument ** in the Amistad “* case for distribution. Jt 1s a most 


42 From the B. & F. A-S. Society Minute Books, (I, 432), it is to be in- 
ferred that W. W. Patton went to England in the interests of the New York 
City Vigilance Committee. He applied to the B. & F. A-S. Society Com- 
mittee for pecuniary assistance in replenishing funds ‘‘for the purpose of as- 
sisting fugitive slaves in their flight from the Southern States to Canada.’’ 
W. Johnston, Secretary of the Vigilance Committee, was concerned in the ap- 
plication; but the B. & F. A-S. Society was obliged to fall back upon a previ- 
ous resolve (idem, p. 429) and answer, ‘‘that whilst the Committee could not 
devote any portion of its funds to the object proposed, they sympathized with 
it, and cordially wished it success.’’ 

43 For Roger Sherman Baldwin’s argument before the United States 
Supreme Court, see Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, X, 395, 430. He con- 
tended that the Court dismiss the case, ‘‘on the ground that the United 
States having no interest in the case, have no right to appeal from the de- 
cision of the District Judge.’’ 

44 For documents relating to the Amistad case, see A. & F. A-S. Reporter, 
nos. 12 and 13. In no. 14 is a statement respecting American public opinion 
of the case. See also February twenty-fourth issue of B. & F. A-S. Reporter, 
1841 (II, 41). Other important references to the later phases of the Amistad 
case to be found in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter are the following, all in the 
second volume: 


(a) The Amistad case ‘‘now being argued in the supreme court at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Baldwin, one of the original counsel. ... John Quincy Adams 
has already spoken two days, about four hours each...’’ (p. 61). 

(b) ‘* ... All British sense of justice is outraged by the prejudgment 
of the case in long newspaper articles, abounding with pro-slavery virulence 
and denunciation; the worst of these, too, being written, as is said, by a 
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able argument. In the parcel are a few copies of the ‘‘ American 
Intelligencer’’ a paper started by an active individual in Phila- 
delphia. He has published a large edition—to be scattered gratui- 
tously over the land—and proposes to follow it with other publica- 
tions. It is a cheap mode of doing good on an extensive scale. 

‘*T am sorry that the June number of the A. and F. Anti-Slavery 
Reporter* is not out. It contains an account of the annual meet- 
ing of the Society & will be published this week. By the way 
your Reporters are generally a long time reaching this country. 
I could wish that two copies might be expedited to the Editor of 
the A. & F. Anti-Slavery Reporter regularly. 

‘‘Our friend Joseph Sturge ** attended a large meeting in the 
Friends’ Meeting House in this city last week with John Candler * 


person of no less official importance than Mr. Forsyth, the secretary of state 
to the Van Buren administration ...’’ (p. 61). 

(c) Appeal for public thanks because the Amistad negroes have been 
adjudged free men—signed by Jocelyn, Leavitt, and Lewis Tappan and dated, 
New York, March 11, 1841 (p. 73). 

(d) Letter from Jocelyn, Leavitt and Lewis Tappan to Alexander, dated, 
New York, March 25, 1841, extending thanks to the British for help rend- 
ered and expressing the desire to bring certain other facts brought out by 
the case to the attention of Her Majesty’s Government (pp. 76-77). 

(e) A full account of the Amistad trial (pp. 89-96). 

(f) The correspondence of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety with Lord Palmerston (pp. 129-130). 


45 Concerning the origin of the A. & F. A-S. Reporter, the B. & F. A-S. 
Reporter had this to say: 


‘‘New Anti-Slavery Organization.—The last papers inform us that the 
American Anti-Slavery Society has suffered a division. Dissatisfied with some 
of its proceedings, several of its most distinguished members have seceded 
from its ranks and organized themselves anew, under the designation of the 
American and Foreign ye ys Society. Among its officers we observe 
the names of Arthur and Lewis Tappan, James G. Birney, Henry B. Stan- 
ton, and other eminent men. They have originated, as the organ of the 
society, a periodical entitled the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter, 
in size and appearance the very copy of ourselves ...’’ (July 1, 1840, I, 151). 


a6‘* |, . Sturge was touring the eastern states of America on Anti- 
slavery business from April to August, 1841 . . .’’ (Stephen Hobhouse, Joseph 
Sturge, p. 70). Hobhouse further says, p. 95, that Sturge’s visit to the 
United States was a following up of the Convention of 1840 and, p. 98, that 
Sturge ‘‘aspired ...to rouse the apathy and heal the divisions of his 
brethren across the Atlantic. He was away between March and August, 1841. 
His journal of impressions ... was published ... under the title of ‘A 
Visit to the United States in 1841’...’’ In the B. & F. A-S. Society 
Minute Book, I, 348, is an entry, February 26, 1841, to the effect that Sturge 
was expecting to sail by the British Queen steam vessel from Portsmouth, 
March tenth. It was resolved that Hinton and Scoble should prepare an 
address to the President of the United States which Clarkson should be so- 
licited to sign. The address was considered at the meeting on March 5, 1841, 
and was finally dated, London, March 8, 1841. 


47 At the time when the visit to the United States was resolved upon 
John Candler was yet in the West Indies. In the B. & F. A-S. Reporter for 
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& wife. Mess™ Candler & Sturge spoke at length, and with great 
effect. Mr. Sturge is now in Philadelphia & proposes to proceed 
to Washington with the Address ** signed Thomas Clarkson for 
the President of the United States. 

‘*Charles Stuart *® arrived here a few days since, and is in 
good health. He brought a pamphlet from John A. Collins, which 
I can not but look upon as a vile production—full of misrepresenta- 
tions and calumny. 

With kind regards to Mr. Seoble I remain, My dear Sir, 

‘*Most truly your’s 


‘*LEewIs TAPPAN.’’ 
‘‘Beprorp—25th July 1841 


‘*Dear Sir 

‘‘ Accept my thanks for your letter of the 21st Inst. & 
the accompanying circular— Your address to our American 
Friends is excellent both in sentiment & temper— May it do great 
good. I have reason to believe that West India emancipation would 
not have been effected without the efforts and cordial codperation 
of your Society. 


April 21, 1841 (II, 80) is a letter written by him from Jamaica to Sturge 
reporting on conditions there. About a year before he and Captain Stuart 
had protested vigorously against the enlistment as soldiers of recently cap- 
tured Africans, a matter so serious that, at the Committee meeting, March 
30, 1840, it was the consensus of opinion that extracts of their letters detailing 
the same ought at once to be transmitted to the Colonial Office (Minute Books, 
I). 

48 The text of this Address is to be found in various places, British and 
American. For one of the former, see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, II, 73. 

49 Captain Stuart, who was an extremist in the Anti-Slavery cause, had 
recently made himself conspicuous by a letter, written by him from Bath, dated 
January 7, 1841, to the Editor of the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, condemning 
the attitude of British religious deputations to the United States and par- 
ticularly that of which Dr. James Matheson was a member (Reporter, II, 7). 
He had made a like charge at the General Convention in June, 1840, to which 
Dr. Matheson’s letter to the Reverend Thomas Scales, dated Wolverhampton, 
June 17, 1840, was more than an answer. According to Stuart, Dr. Mathe- 
son’s conduct was most reprehensible; because, upon his return, he had not 
borne testimony against America and the churches as ‘‘the chief bulwarks 
of this inexpressibly nefarious system.’’ The Reverend Dr. Reed, Dr. Mathe- 
son’s colleague in the deputation to the United States, immediately by way 
of answer, retorted that he objected ‘‘to the policy and the right of making 
the slave question a test and term of Christian communion .. . ’’(Congrega- 
tional Magazine, January, 1841; B. & F. A-S. Reporter, March 10, 1841). 
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‘‘The Mgs [Mss?] on peace to which you are pleased to refer, has 
been written some years. In the mean time circumstances have 
occurred, & statistical facts have been collected which strengthen 
the positions taken in that paper. I therefore propose revising the 
Essay & making a few additions to it, & then submitting it to the 
press.°° I am obliged by your kind offer to publish it in Eng* 
& would be gratified by its appearance there under your auspices. 
Will you be so good as to give me your address in England, & to 
point out a way in which I may forward you a pacquet without sub- 
jecting you to postage. I revert with pleasure to the visit with 
which you favoured me, & beg you to be assured of my sincere wish 
for your safe return, your continued usefulness, & your personal 
welfare. 

“*Yours very respectfully 
‘*Wiuiam Jay’’ 
‘* Joseph Sturge Esqr 


“‘P. S. Suffer me to remind you of my desire to receive all the 
publications of the Br. & Fo. A. S. Soc’. Payment will be made 
for them in any mode you may indicate.’’ 


‘*P Britannia 
‘‘New York, Sept, 15/41. 
‘* JoHN BeEAumont, Esq. 


27 New Broad St., London, 
‘‘Dear Sir, 


‘Your favor of 3/7 was duly received, 
enclosing Rev. John Clark’s letter ™ relating to the Colony of Li- 
beria. I had it printed & extensive circulation will be given to it. 
It is a true statement without doubt. Corroberations come in from 
various sources. 


50 Jay, William, War and Peace (London, 1842). 

51 The Reverend John Clarke, who had served as a missionary in Jamaica 
for a number of years, went, in 1841, to Africa on an exploring expedition for 
the Baptist Missionary Society. He wrote, April 5, 1841, from Clarence, 
Fernando Po, the letter referred to. The text of the letter is to be found in 
B. & F. A-S. Reporter, August 11, 1841, pp. 169-170. The letter tells of the 
conflicts, war at times, between the colonists, sent from the United States by 
the American Colonization Society, and the natives of Liberia. ‘‘The desire 
manifested by the colonists to return to America,’’ said Clarke, ‘‘is so great, 
that, if the vessels were supplied, such a number would leave in them that 
those willing to remain would find themselves too few to protect themselves 
from the natives, and would therefore leave on this account.’’ 
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‘‘Mr. Sturge, after a visit of much importance in the country, 
has returned followed by the grateful thanks of a large number 
of friends. 

‘*Resp” your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


New York Sep’ 25 1841.°? 


‘“‘The Com* who have been charged with the defence, support 
& education of the Africans late of the Amistad, have determined 
on sending them back to Africa as soon as possible. Their country 
Mendi or Kaasa is from 60 to 150 miles east or south east of Sierra 
Leone—some of them have been to Sierra Leone—some have rela- 
tives there—& they are confident if they can reach S—L— in safety 
they would soon be able to reach their homes. Two or three colored 
& white religious teachers, will, we expect accompany them to take 
up their abode in Mendi or Kaasa. 

‘‘We have applied to the President of the United States for aid 
to send them back, hoping that he would grant a national vessel for 


52 The original of this letter was evidently sent to Joseph Sturge, who, 
under cover of the following, sent a copy of it to John Beaumont, October 9, 
1841: 


**T send thee a letter which I rec4d from New York this morning respect- 
ing the Mendians. Will thou be kind enough to let me know whether you can 
see that all Lewis Tappan’s wishes are attended to and if T. F. Buxton is not 
in town see (sic). 

‘*T have a letter from W. W. Anderson from Woods Hotel Furnivel’s Inn 
from which it appears he will not finally leave London until 3d Day. I write 
him tonight to ask him to call at the Office in Broad Street on 204 Day after- 
noon. I wish you to talk over the Amistead case—in a letter I had from him 
this morning he says ‘I have seen Sir Geo. Stephen. He thinks well of cloth- 
ing the Mendians with the Character of British Subjects but suggests it must 
be done by an act either of the British or Jamaica legislature. The Jamaica 
would be the easiest & he thinks it would certainly be confirmed by the Home 
Government. In that case the Mendians would have to go to Jamaica & abide 
there for such time as the act might fix—perhaps 60 Days. I think the 
Jamaica Legislature would readily pass such an act—an act giving the im- 
munities & privileges of British Subjects to every son of Africa that had been 
so many days within the Island territory! ! That would encourage Emigra- 
tion fast enough. I am delighted with the idea of the possible benefits that 
might arise from such a proceeding— Do think of it & write me—’ I am 
obliged by thine of yesterday which I mean to forward to Bath tonight. 

¢é b] 


Tappan’s letter was brought before the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee at 
its meeting, October 29, 1841, and the Committee informed that, in conse- 
quence of Tappan’s application, a deputation had already waited upon Lord 
Aberdeen (Minute Books, I, 465-466). The report made of the visit was sub- 
stantially the same as that reported by Scoble to Tappan in the undated letter, 
on pp. 211-215. 
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that purpose. But we have no great expectation that our request 
will be granted. He may think that he has not authority, & that 
it will require an act of Congress. It will not do to wait for this. 
They ought to leave here before the 1st of December. 

‘“Will you confer with Mr Buxton, Capt John Washington, H— 
M— S Shearwater Harwich, & others, and ascertain whether the 
British Government would probably lend its aid to re-convey these 
people to Sierra Leone? Jno W— is sec— of the Geographical 
Society & has lately been acting as joint see— of the Society for 
the Civ® of Africa. We shall be glad to know very soon what the 
probability is of aid from your Govern‘. If we send them in a 
Merchant vessel we fear the Spaniards will be on the look out & 
re-capture them. What a triumph they would have if they could 
re-enslave Cinque & his companions®* .. . 


‘*Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


The Amistad Captives.** 


‘‘To Lewis Tappan of New York. 
‘‘My Dear friend, 

‘‘T have just returned from an interview which a deputation 
of our Committee have had with the Earl of Aberdeen respecting 
the Mendi people. 

‘‘The two points submitted to his Lordship were the safe con- 


53 Because of his services rendered in their cause, Cinque and his com- 
panions presented to John Quincy Adams, a Bible. His acknowledgment was 
as follows: 


‘*My Friends,—I have received the elegant Bible which you have presented 
me through your true and faithful friend, Mr, Lewis Tappan. I accept it, 
and shall keep it as a kind remembrance from you, to the end of my life. It 
was from this book I learned to espouse your cause when you were in trouble, 
and to give thanks to God for your deliverance. .. .’’ 


The letter is dated, Boston, November 19, 1841, and is to be found, along with 
one on the same subject from Adams to Lewis Tappan, in B. & F. A-S. Re- 
porter, III, 7-8. The appreciation of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee was 
expressed in a letter prepared by the Secretary, intended to accompany a set 
of the publications of the Society. The letter contained a very touching ref- 
erence to the nobility of his efforts (Minute Books, I, 467). Considering that 
the decision of the Supreme Court, in line with the argument put up by ex- 
President Adams, had set the Mendians free, it seems very odd that J. B. 
MeMaster should refer to the interference of Great Britain as ‘‘unwarranted’’ 
and as justifying strained relations between her and the United States (History 
of the People of the United States, VI, 605). 


54B. & F. A-S. Society Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, p. 76. 
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veyance of Cinque and his companions to Sierra Leone, and whether 
on their arrival in that British colony the Government would 
naturalize them, and thus throw over them the shield of British 
protection. Though I cannot speak with absolute certainty that 
the Government will order a vessel round to take the Mendians 
home, yet I do not think it improbable, if no circumstance should 
arise to render it inexpedient. Of course the moment we obtain 
the final decision of the government upon the point we shall in- 
form you. Whether the Government will be able, in view of certain 
precedents, to naturalize the Mendians, is doubtful ; the subject will 
however engage the attention of the proper authorities and if it 
can be done it will be done. This will be a great point gained, if 
it be consummated. 

‘‘We found Lord Aberdeen exceedingly well disposed towards 
Cinque and his companions.*> Whilst we were with Lord Aberdeen 
we called his attention to our present relation with Texas. Of 


55 The documents here subjoined are self-explanatory and indicate what 
was the outcome of the affair: 


(a) ‘*To THE Ricut Hon. THE Ear oF ABERDEEN 
&e &e &e 
*“My Lord, 

‘*Since I had the honor of an interview with Lord Canning respecting the 
safe conveyance of the Africans taken on board the Amistad, from the United 
States to Sierra Leone, the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society have received communications from their friends at New York stating, 
that, in consequence of the state of health of the Mendians and the approach of 
winter which they are unable to endure, it had been resolved to forward them 
to their native home at the earliest possible period; that the Barque ‘Gentle- 
man’ had been engaged for that purpose; that they will be accompanied by 
‘William Raymond and James Steele, both pious men, abolitionists; attached 
to the people of colour, and preachers of the Gospel,’ and ‘Henry Richard 
Wilson, a colored man (a native of Barbadoes) as Catechist;’ that it is the 
intention of Messrs. Raymond and Wilson, ‘to take up their abode in Mendi, 
as long as the Providence of God may direct;’ and that the vessel which had 
been engaged was expected to leave the United States some time in the month 
of November; that this arrangement was made previously to the arrival of the 
intelligence that your Lordship had favorably entertained the proposition 
submitted by the Deputation of the London Committee; and, that all that now 
remains to be done is respectfully to request your Lordship to forward in- 
structions, by the earliest opportunity, to the British Consul at Cape de Verde, 
to the Acting Governor of Sierra Leone, and to the Admiral on the Station, to 
afford the Mendians and their companions all the aid in their power, in order 
to secure their safe arrival in their own Country. 

‘*In making this communication to your Lordship I do but express the 
feeling entertained by the Members of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and the friends of the Mendians in the United 
States, when I say that we all feel deeply obliged for the considerate kindness 
of your Lordship in giving a favorable answer to our united request for the 
safe conduct of these poor people to Sierra Leone; and that we shall feel still 
further obliged, if, during their stay there, they can be naturalized. Such a 
measure, we venture to think, if it can be carried into effect, will not only 
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course the reserve of office prevented his Lordship from saying 
what the Gov‘. intended to do upon the point. We however may 
mention that the independence of Texas is not yet recognized by 


throw the shield of British protection over these people in future; but operate 
most favorably on their countrymen, by showing them the deep interest which 
the Government and People of this Country take in their welfare, and their 
deep-rooted hatred to the Slave-trade. The Mendians are 35 in number, Cinque, 
who is regarded as their headman, is the son of a Chief. Since their residence 
in the United States, they have been taught to read and write, and their prog- 
ress in useful and Christian knowledge has been very remarkable. Their 
Country, Mendi or Kossa is said to be from 70 to 100 miles from Sierra Leone. 
This contiguity to the British Settlements when coupled with the extraordinary 
circumstances under which they are restored to their Country, it is hoped will 
facilitate every proper measure that may be adopted in that direction for the 
suppression of Slavery and the Slave-trade and for the introduction of Chris- 
tian civilization into that part of the African Continent. 
‘*T have the honor to be 
**My Lord 
‘*Your Lordship’s most obedient servant 
(Signed) ‘‘ JOHN SCOBLE. 
‘¢27, New Broad Street 
Deer, 10th, 1842’? (1841?) 
(idem, pp. 77-78). 


(bo) ‘‘To THE Rigut Hon. Tue Earu or ABERDEEN 
&e &e &e 
‘*My Lord, 

‘*Since my last communication respecting the Mendian negroes, the 
Committee have been favored with information from New York respecting 
their embarkation for Sierra Leone, the substance of which they have the 
honor to convey your Lordship. 

“**Last Saturday’ (the 27th, Novr.) writes their Correspondent, Mr. 
Tappan ‘all the Mendian Africans (35 in number) sailed from this Port for 
Sierra Leone, on board the barque ‘Gentleman,’ together with five Mission- 
aries and Teachers, viz. the Rev James Steele, the Rev. Wm Raymond, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Raymond, and infant, Mr. Henry R. Wilson and Mr. Tamar Wilson, 
the two colored teachers. Mr. Wilson a native of Barbadoes. They have had 
a fine breeze and are now we hope, well on their way. The Anti-Slavery 
public have generously responded to our appeal, and sent the means to enable 
us to fit them out well, to pay their passages, supply them with many useful 
articles and to give the Missionaries money to sustain themselves for a while’ 

‘¢ “The British Consul here and Mr. Fox, the British Minister, kindly 
furnished the Missionaries with letters to the Authorities of Sierra Leone. 
We hope that on their arrival there they will find that instructions have been 
sent out from London by the British Ministry to aid the Mendians to reach 
Mendi or Kossa their home’ 

‘* *Mr. Haensel’ (a Reverend gentleman who formerly resided at Sierra 
Leone, and with whom Mr. Tappan had been in correspondence) ‘says, he 
thinks there will be no physical difficulty in their making their way to their 
native land when once arrived at Sierra Leone, provided the Country be not 
distracted by War, and security be obtained for their passage through the 
territory of a hostile tribe. On this subject he says there is some reason to 
apprehend, as the latest printed intelligence he has had from Sierra Leone, 
mentions, under date of September last year, the existence of a war between 
the Queah tribe of Timmanees (or Timnahs) adjoining the British territory 
on its Eastern junction to the main land, and the Kossas.’ 

‘¢¢Mr. H says further that the road of the Amistad Africans would be, 
he thinks, E b 8, through the territories of the Queah chief, Mohammed, and 
that consequently it would be a hazardous undertaking for them to attempt 
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Great Britain, and will not be, at least for some time to come. 
Whether the Gov‘. may make its recognition to depend on that of 


it until such a state of peace shall have been restored, as shall admit of a 
guarantee being given by the native chiefs to the Colonial Government of 
Sierra Leone for the undisturbed transit of these expatriated Kossas to their 
native land’ 

‘* “We hope that the friends in England will do all they can to insure 
to these Mendians and their Teachers, on their arrival at Sierra Leone, or 
soon after, all the protection, aid, convoy &¢ they will need. If not already 
done despatch will be important.’ 

‘In submitting the foregoing extracts to your Lordship’s attention, 

‘*T have the honor to be 
My Lord 
‘* Your Lordship’s Obedt. hble Servant 
(Signed) ‘‘ John Scoble 


“Deer, 20th, 1842.’? (1841?) 
(idem. pp. 78-80). 


**(c) Sir sind 


‘*T am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acknowledge the Receipt 
of your letters of the 10th and 20th Inst, respecting the Mendian Africans 
now on their return to Mendi by way of Sierra Leone; and I am to request 
that you will inform the Committee of the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, that his Lordship has taken measures for procuring for the Individuals 
in question every aid which can, with propriety, be given to them by the 
British Admiral on the African Station, the Senior Officer on the West Coast 
of Africa, the Lieutenant Governor of Sierra Leone, and Her Majesty’s 
Consul at the Cape Verde Islands 

‘*With regard however to the suggestion contained in your letter, that 
these Negroes should be naturalized, during their stay at Sierra Leone, I 
am to inform you, that the subject is under consideration, but that Lord 
Aberdeen is not at present prepared to state whether or not the wishes of 
the Society in this respect can properly be complied with 

‘*T am, Sir 
**Your most obedt hble servant 
(Signed) ‘‘ CANNING 
‘*Foreign Office 
*“December 23rd 1841’’ 
(idem, pp. 80-81). 


(d) Extract of a letter from Lewis Tappan of New York to J. H. Tred- 
gold dated New York, Decr. 18 1841: 


‘*Since the departure of the Mendians on the 27th. Nov we have received 
a letter from Lieut. Governor Fergusson of Sierra Leone saying that on their 
arrival they would be hospitably received and sent to Mendi at the public 
expense. This is noble and characteristic of your Government.’’ 


The following is a copy of the letter: 

‘*Gentlemen,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter addressed by 
you to the late Sir John Jeremie, governor of this colony, under date 
New York, 25th, March, 1841, relative to thirty-six persons, the survivors 
of the kidnapped Africans, who some years ago found their way to the 
United States in the schooner Amistad, and whom you are desirous of 
having returned to their native country. 

‘*While I am happy in being able to afford you satisfactory information 
as to the locality of Mendi (the country to which these persons are said 
to belong), I can confidently assure you of the cordial cooperation of the 
government in aid of the endeavour to restore them to it. 
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Mexico or not, there does not appear at the present moment any 
very friendly feeling towards Texas. 
‘*Very truly yours 
(Signed) ‘* JOHN ScOBLE’’ 


‘‘Washington, Jan. 28-42 
(To Joseph Sturge) 

“ce 

‘The spirit of liberty I am happy to say is rising. Henry M. 
Wise has been entertaining the House with your letters—astonished 
that a monarchist should presume to intermeddle with our elections 
or other affairs. 

‘*Mr. Adams now has the floor for a full vindication of himself 
if the House will allow it— He is charged with contempt, & the 
charge will either be dismissed & thrown out or he will be heard. 

‘*T wish to receive the earliest & fullest intelligence of whatever 


‘*Mendi is situated on the banks of the Rokelle, or Sierra Leone river 
and may be reached in three or four days from Free Town. Bey Fonti, its 
chief, is a party to a treaty of alliance existing between this government 
and the confederate chiefs of the Timmanee country. 

‘*Sierra Leone is thus, from vicinity and facility of intercourse with 
Mendi, preferable to Monrovia or Gallinas (as suggested in your letter), as 
the place to which these persons should be brought, in order most conveniently 
to insure their return to their own country. 

‘‘With respect to their removal from America, and their voyage across 
the Atlantic, I cannot, for these purposes, promise any aid of a pecuniary 
nature from this government. I may, however, assure you that, on their ar- 
rival here, they and their teachers will be cordially received, adequately 
maintained and provided for, and safely conducted to their own homes, under 
the protection of government, and at the public expense. It is not likely 
that a two years residence in America will have effected such changes in 
the constitution of those Africans as to render their arrival here at any 
season hazardous; but, as their teachers are to be Americans not acclimated 
to this country, certain precautions may, in respect to them, be necessary. 
I would therefore recommend their arrival here at any period between the 
1st of December and the 1st of May; and I think it would be more adviseable 
for them to return all together than in small companies. 

‘*T have the honor to be gentlemen &c 
(Signed) ‘‘W. Frereusson, Lieut Governor 
**Messrs, S. S. Jocelyn, J. Leavitt, L. Tappan’’ 
(idem. pp. 81-82). 

56 This document and the next are from copied extracts, transmitted by 
the recipient, Joseph Sturge, to Beaumont, February 17, 1842. The foi- 
lowing is the letter of transmittal: 

‘*T enclose an extract or two from my last American letters, a copy of 
which thou canst please to send to the Reporter } also to any portion of the 
Daily press thou thinks fit.’’ 

Joseph Sturge had his own symbol, or glyph, for and. 

15 
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is communicated to Parliament *’ respecting the Creole—or Texas 
—or the Right of search. 


57 That the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee was already engaged in en- 
deavours to influence the Government is shown by the Minute Books, I. 


P. 480. (Meeting, January 7, 1842). 

The Case of the Creole, Capt. Ellson from Richmond, Virginia, to 
New Orleans with Slaves &. recently reported in the Bahama Papers, 
having been brought under the attention of the Committee, it was ordered 
that the draft of a Memorial be prepared embodying the facts as far as 
they can be ascertained for presentation to Lord Aberdeen. 

P, 492 (Meeting, January 28, 1842). 

The Copy of a Memorial to Lord Aberdeen was read, relative to 
the Slaves on board of the American ship — Creole —- and was referred 
to Dr. S. Lushington for his opinion on some points involved in it. 

P. 498. The Memorial to the Earl of Aberdeen respecting the Negroes taken 
into custody at Nassau, Bahamas, from on board the Creole, as revised 
by Dr. Lushington was read and adopted and ordered to be presented 
by Deputation to his Lordship at such time as might suit his convenience. 

It having been suggested to the Committee by Dr Lushington that 
a writ of Habeas Corpus should be sued out in the Bahamas in behalf 
of the Creole Negroes, it was concluded by the Committee that J. H. 
Hinton, J. Beaumont and J. Seoble be a sub-committee to take steps for 
the accomplishment of this object, as soon as they have received definitive 
information from Dr. Lushington on the subject. 

P. 500. Letters from Viscount Canning appointing Saturday the 12th Inst. 
at 44 past 3 o’Clock in the afternoon for the Deputation to see the Ear] 
of Aberdeen respecting the Creole Negroes, was read; and a suggestion 
made that the Legislature should be petitioned on the same subject when 
it was resolved that the propriety of petitioning should be made de- 
pendent on the result of the forthcoming interview with Lord Aberdeen. 
Its further consideration was therefore deferred. 

P.—(Meeting, February 25, 1842). 

The Deputation who waited upon Lord Aberdeen with the Memorial 
respecting the Negroes from on board the Creole, reported that Her Maj- 
esty’s Government have sent out orders to Nassau for their immediate 
release. Resolved That this Committee receive with the highest satis- 
faction the intelligence communicated as above relative to these Negroes, 
by which Her Majesty’s Government recognized the undoubted right of 
their immediate freedom. 


The text of the Memorial to Lord Aberdeen is to be found in Memorials 
and Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 82-86. It was published in various papers; 
e. g., The Nonconformist, February 23, 1841, p. 124. It is here reproduced 
in full: 

CASE OF THE CREOLE NEGROES 


The following memorial was presented to the Right Hon the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs & 
&e by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, on 
Saturday, 12th, February 1842 

My Lord—However much the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society may regret the existence of any causes of irritation be- 
tween the governments of Great Britain and the United States arising out of 
the existence of slavery in the latter country, and of the slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa they cannot but rejoice, that in the eyes of enlightened hu- 
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‘‘Lord Ashburton will accomplish nothing with the poor im- 


manity and of christian philanthropy, the cause of human freedom, civilization 
and happiness, is earnestly sought to be promoted by the former; and that a 
large portion of the citizens of the United States, in common with the people 
of England, are uniting their best efforts for the removal of those causes of 
irritation, by the universal extinction of the evils, to which, unhappily they 
owe their birth. 

The case of the Creole, like that of the Amistad, is exciting not only the 
profound attention of public men, but stirring the deep sympathies of the 
public mind on both sides of the Atlantic. In common with the friends of 
humanity at large, the Committee feel the deepest solicitude as to the ultimate 
fate of the negroes now in the custody of Her Majesty’s authorities at the 
Bahamas for the part they are reported to have taken in the affair of the 
Creole. That solicitude induces them to lay before your lordship, conclusions 
to which they have arrived after a careful review of this deeply interesting 
and important case, and which they venture respectfully to submit to the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s government. 

There are two versions of the Creole affair, one derived from the protest 
of certain persons who formed part of the crew of that vessel, made before a 
notary at New Orleans; and the other, founded on private information from 
Bahamas. From the first, it appears that the Creole left Hampton Roads in 
the State of Virginia, on the 30th. of October last, ‘‘laded with manufactured 
tobacco in boxes, and slaves,’’—for New Orleans; that whilst on the voyage, 
a part of them, nineteen in number ‘‘rose on the officers, crew and passengers, 
killed one passenger, severely wounded the captain and a part of the crew, and 
compelled the first mate to navigate said vessel to Nassau, New Providence.’’ 
It appears also from the same protest, that after they had accomplished their 
object, they were guilty of no excesses; but treated all the whites on board 
with great humanity, dressing the wounds of those that were injured, supply- 
ing them with their usual food, and only keeping them apart and under such 
restraints as were necessary to secure their safe arrival in a British port; and 
to use their own simple but emphatic language, ‘‘all that they had done was 
for their freedom.’’ On their arrival at Nassau, they were charged with 
mutiny and murder, and placed under the custody of the authorities of the 
island, until the government shall decide whether they shall be tried there or 
elsewhere for the alleged crimes. 

From the latter account, it appears, that the negroes having discovered 
their proximity to a British island, demanded to be landed there; that this was 
resisted by the captain, passengers and crew; that thereupon a struggle for 
the mastery commenced which terminated in the triumph of the negroes, and 
the loss of two lives, one a passenger on board the Creole, who had the care 
of a portion of the slaves, and one of the negroes who died of the injuries he 
received on his arrival at Nassau, where those implicated in the rising, were 
given into custody, and the remainder of the slaves allowed to go free. 

Whichever of these accounts be the true one, or whatever may have been 
the means by which the negroes achieved their liberty, the Committee presume 
it cannot alter the decision of Her Majesty’s government in the case, They 
are persuaded that, under the circumstances which took place, neither the 
charge of mutiny or murder can be sustained in a British court of justice. 
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becile at the head of our Government & the poor debauchee his 


If these offences have been committed, they have been committed against 
American citizens, on board an American vessel, and can only be dealth with 
in American courts. The negroes of the Creole were forcibly placed on board 
that vessel as slaves—they were forcibly detained on board as slaves—they 
were detained for the New Orleans market as slaves. This they knew, and to 
avoid the horrors and degra. of the condition that awaited them, as well as 
to relieve themselves from the bondage in which they were held, they rose upon 
those to whose custody they had been committed, asserted their natural rights, 
and after a short but severe struggle, secured their freedom. That homicide 
was committed during the affray is justly to be deplored and deprecated— 
but that homicide is to be traced to the resistance made by those who endeav- 
oured by force of arms to retain them in slavery, not to a spirit of revenge 
on the part of the negroes. They sought not life but liberty; and that ob- 
tained, their subsequent conduct must be regarded as an admirable specimen 
of forbearance, self-government, and humanity. In confirmation of the views 
of the Committee, they refer to the decisions of the United States courts, in 
the case of the Mendians found on board the Amistad, in which it was held 
that the alleged offense of murder, with which they stood charged, having been 
committed on board a foreign ship was without their jurisdiction, and such 
they have full confidence will be the decision of the British courts also. 

The only question which remains to be noted, is whether the United States 
have a right to claim these negroes, either as slaves or as felons. The Com- 
mittee conceive the first point as finally settled by the British Government; 
they cannot and will not be delivered up as slaves; and with respect to the 
other point, they conceive it is equally clear, that these negroes cannot be 
delivered up, merely because they have been charged with a capital crime by 
some American citizens. They are not felons by the laws of England nor by 
the laws of nations; but even if they were so, the United States have no au- 
thority, under treaty with Great Britain, to require them to be delivered over 
to the vengeance of their laws; and the uniform custom of that country runs 
counter to such a demand. They will not deliver up criminals to the demands 
of this country, whatever the offence may be with which they stand charged. 

The Committee feel themselves, therefore, at liberty to consider the 
negroes, recently taken from on board the Creole, and now in the custody of 
Her Majesty’s officers in Bahaiaas, to be safe; and they have respectfully, 
yet earnestly to request, on their behalf, that Her Majesty’s government 
will be pleased to afford them such protection, as their circumstances may re- 
quire—On bebalf of the Committee 

(Signed) JOSEPH STURGE 
Chairman, 


The above memorial was presented to the Earl of Aberdeen by a depu- 
tation from the Committee consisting of the following gentlemen viz.—Messrs. 
William Allen, Joseph Sturge, J. Scoble, J. H. Hinton, J. Beaumont, Henry 
Tuckett, Benj. Wiffin and John Dunlop of Edinburgh. They were very 
courteously received and his lordship led them to hope that a measure would 
be adopted by the government for the immediate liberation of the eighteen per- 
sons detained in custody; which hope has since been fully realized. 
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' i Os 
a7 ne (Joshua Leavitt). 


(To Joseph Sturge) — ‘* AMESBURY, 1 mo 31, 1842 


‘*By the Papers sent by this Packet thou wilt see that we have 
a good deal of discussion in Congress in spite of all attempts to shut 
out the dreaded subject. The Creole case mentioned in my last has 
caused much excitement throughout the Country and has called 
forth some debate in both Houses of Congress. The general im- 
pression in this section is that the prisoners at Nassau will not be 
given up to our Government & that they ought not to be. The 
news of the late treaty on the Slave Trade ** has fallen like a 
thunder bolt amidst the Slavery party; they scarcely know what 
to say or do, in reference to it. The New York Herald ® & other 
prints charge the whole of the abolition movement here to the 
machinations of England—I send thee a paper—‘The Liberty 
Standard’ containing some marked articles—also the New York 
Herald of last week, containing the debate in Congress on the pres- 
entation of a petition from some persons advising a peaceful disso- 
lution of the Union— This was taking the blustering Southerners 
at their word, as they have all along threatened to dissolve the 
Union. Adams stated in presenting it that he wished the com- 
mittee to report against it. Thou wilt see that they name is pretty 
freely used in the debate. Lord Morpeth was present during the 
discussion. I feel anxious that all difficulties between this country 
& Great Britain with the exception of the slave question should 
be speedily settled— 

‘‘The Land Agent in Maine has communicated a Report to the 
Legislature of that State in which he proposes to waive the claims 


58 Webster wrote two important dispatches in the Creole case (The Writ- 
ings and Speeches of Daniel Webster .. . National Edition [1903] XIV, 372- 
381; XI, 303-318). They were addressed to Edward Everett, January 29, 
1842, and to Lord Ashburton, August 1, 1842. He made the following distinc- 
tion: ‘‘If slaves, the property of citizens of the United States, escape into the 
British territories, it is not expected that they will be restored. In that case 
the territorial jurisdiction of England will have become exclusive over them, 
and must decide their condition. But slaves on board of American vessels ly- 
ing in British waters are not within the exclusive operation of English law; 
and this founds the broad distinction between the cases’’ (idem, XI, 311). 

59 Reference is to the Quintuple Treaty for the suppression of the slave 
trade negotiated by Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

60 Anti-Slavery men regarded the London Times and The New York Herald 
as their chief newspaper enemies. 
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of the State and accept in lieu of that claim another portion of the 
territory or rather the navigation of the St. John— I have not 
yet seen the report but it evidently places the matter in a more 
adjustable form. The Reporter is not yet out—but we are in good 
spirits. Never was there a time when our principles were so power- 
fully moving the public mind as at the present. The New York 
Liberty Convention on the 19th numbered from 800 to 1000 dele- 
gates. Stanton writes me that it was a glorious meeting— Charles 
T. Torrey has been tried as an Incendiary in Maryland & acquitted 
on the ground that he had not distributed Anti-Slavery publica- 
tions in the State. Thou & I narrowly escaped a ten years so- 
journ in the Maryland Penitentiary for distributing books &ec. in 
Baltimore. I should searcely risk it again. . .’’ 
(J. G. WHITTIER). 


‘‘New York, 
** April Ist 1842. 


‘JOHN ScosLe, Esq, 
27, New Broad Street, 
London. 

‘“My dear Friend, 

‘‘Your letter of February 3d was not received 
until about the middle of March. Since that period I have been 
endeavoring to find the document for which you wrote. My ef- 
forts, so far, have not been successful. You state that it bears 
date somewhere about the year 1828. Are you sure it was in that 


61 Simeon S. Jocelyn, corresponding secretary of the A. & F. A-S. Society, 
also addressed the B. & F. A-S. Society on April 1. His letter is to be found 
in the Nonconformist, April 27, 1842, pp. 275-276. It expressed gratitude 
and gratification that the British Government had no intention of surrendering 
the Creole negroes, either as felons or as slaves. In the same issue of the 
Nonconformist, p. 275, is an extract of a letter from John G. Whittier, March 
31, 1842, commenting upon the American attitude towards the Creole affair 
and the censure passed on J. R. Giddings of Ohio for the stand he had made 
in favor of the captives. Judge Jay had written to Sturge, on the sixth of 
January, with reference to the possible legal status of the Creole negroes and 
had said that they could not be surrendered as murderers because there being 
no extradition treaty in existence as between Great Britain and the United 
States, murderers of any color were not being surrendered. ‘‘If you cannot 
surrender them as murderers, can you as fugitive slaves? If you surrender 
these men, on what plea can you afford protection to the 12,000 fugitives in 
Canada?’’ (The Non-conformist, February 9, 1842, p. 92). For further en- 
lightenment on Jay’s views, see his pamphlet, The Creole Case and Mr. Web- 
ster’s Despatch, New York, 1842. 
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year or near it? I send you a pamphlet on the Creole case. By 
looking on page 36 you will see a notice of the late Mr Wirt’s report 
20 Nov, 1821. This may be what you want. I will, however, pursue 
my enquiries although the matter being settled by your Gov‘ there 
may now be no special need of further information. The Creole 
case has been amply discussed in the American newspapers and 
in conversation from one end of the land to the other. Hon. Joshua 
R. Giddings, one of the members of the House of Representatives, 
in Congress, from Ohio, has resigned his seat in consequence of a 
vote of censure for introducing a set of resolutions relative to the 
Creole affair. These resolutions * contain an admirable and incon- 
trovertible statement of the law in the case, but being in opposition 
to the views taken by this Gov' they excited great heat in Congress, 
& the mover was virtually expelled. He has returned to his con- 
stituents & it is hoped they will return him in a few weeks with an 
increased vote. I am happy to say that public opinion at the North 
is opposed to the hasty & unconstitutional act of the majority that 
censured Mr Giddings, but few have the moral courage to defend 
his act, or the argument of his resolutions. 

‘“Many thanks are due to your Com. for their prompt & efficient 
action in the case of the Creole. That case may be considered as 
terminated with the exception of the claim of this Gov' for compen- 
sation! Most disastrous will it be if any is given. The great 
danger now is war with Mexico and union with Texas. May God 
avert both. 

‘‘Sineerely & truly yours, 
‘*LEwis TAPPAN.’’ 


‘“‘fTo THE SECRETARY OF THE BritisH & ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society 
’ “‘New York Ist April 1842. 
‘‘Dear Sir, 


‘‘T am instructed by our Committee to express to 
you their high gratification at the determination of your govern- 
ment not to surrender the negroes of the Creole, either as felons, 
or as slaves. It is now understood that their surrender will not be 
insisted on by our Cabinet, but that a pecuniary compensation for 
the loss of these human chattels will be peremptorily demanded. 

‘We are consulting the interests not merely of humanity, but 


62 Congressional Globe, 27th Congress, 2d Session, pp. 342-346. 
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also of our country, when we unhesitatingly declare our earnest 
wish that this demand may be promptly and resolutely refused. It 
would tend greatly to strengthen & perpetuate slavery among us, 
were other nations to recognize our property in human beings be- 
yond the actual jurisdiction of our slave code. 

‘By acceding, moreover, to this demand, your Gov‘. would be- 
come, in fact, to a very great extent, inswrers of our American Slave 
Traders against shipwreck & revolt. This American slave trade is 
a most inhuman & detestable traffic, little if any inferior in atrocity 
to the African trade, & our slave holders are exceedingly anxious to 
compel Great Britain to recognize & respect it as a legitimate com- 
merce. If Portugal still authorised the slave trade, & a cargo of 
Africans should happen to be brought into London under circum- 
stances like those under which the Creole negroes were carried into 
your West Indies, would the British Nation econdescend to par- 
ticipate in the accursed Commerce by calculating and paying the 
market price of men, women & children ? 

‘“We are happy to assure you that Anti-Slavery principles are 
rapidly extending at the North, & are gaining converts even at the 
South. The Anti-Slavery Organisation is from various causes less 
efficient than formerly, but the tone of public opinion is decidedly 
improved, while the opposition to us has diminished in strength 
& virulence. 

‘‘We perceive at present but one obstacle to our ultimate and 
entire triumph, & that is the possible annexation of Texas with the 
United States. Should this renegade Republic be received into 
the Union, not only would the permanency of slavery be secured 
in this country, but the curse would probably be spread over Mexico, 
& perhaps far beyond it. The annexation is the last hope of the 
Slaveholders, and to effect it, their agents at Washington will en- 
deavour to involve this country in a war with Mexico,—a measure 
which they justly believe would result in a union with Texas. The 
abolitionists will do their best to avert so dire a calamity, but it 
is uncertain how far success will attend their efforts. 

‘““We shall be happy to receive frequent communications from 
you, & to co-operate with you in promoting the great cause of hu- 
man liberty. 

‘**T am, Sir, very Respectfully 
‘“Yr Obt Serv‘, Smmeon S. JocELYN 


‘*Cor®. Sec’. of the Am. & Foreign A. S. Society.”’ 
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‘Pr Great Western. 
‘‘New YorK, 
‘‘April 28th 1842. 
‘* JOHN Scos.e, Ese. 27 New Broad St. 
London. 
‘‘My dear Friend, 


**Your letter, owing to the putting back of the Steamer, did not 
reach me until a long time after it was written. The document you 
wrote for was not at hand, and after some correspondence & search- 
ing I am unable to obtain it. Judge Jay thinks the paper wanted 
issued from the Department of State some years earlier than 1828, 
& he promised to find it if possible. As this Gov‘ has virtually 
abandoned its claim for the Creole men, and now restricts itself 
to a demand for remuneration the document may not be so much 
wanted as it might be under a different view of the case. I hope 
mo remuneration will be allowed. If it should be our Southern 
slaveholders will find a market for their slaves in the West Indies. 

‘‘T send you by this opp” a copy of Dr. Channing’s popular lit- 
tle work, ‘The Duty of the Free States or remarks suggested by the 
case of the Creole.’ ®* 

*‘Very aff’ & truly your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


‘‘New York, June 16. 1842. 


‘*J. H. Trepcotp Esq 
27 New Broad St. London 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘‘Rev. James Steele, one of the missionaries 
who accompanied the Mendians to Sierra Leone, wrote to me April 
20th that he was to leave in 12 days for London, on his way to 
this country. If he has arrived, please hand him the enclosed. If 
he has not arrived, and is expected, the letters can be retained 
at your office, with the exception of that directed to Rev. Wm. 
Raymond, and the one for Dr. Ferguson, which please forward to 
those gentlemen by first opportunity. Can you afford to send 
Mr. Raymond regularly your Reporter, and occasionally some 
other paper—pamphlets—or tracts? 


63 This was published in London and in Glasgow in 1842. It went 
through several editions, the same year, in the United States. 
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“Our Reporter is resumed & copies were forwarded some days 
since. Another number will be out on Saturday. 
‘*With much regard, Yours truly, 
‘‘LEWwIs TAPPAN. 


‘*T read the account of your Anniversary with great interest.’’ 


‘‘New York, July 11/42. 
‘*WittiamM ALLEN,” Esq 
Chairman of the Com. of the B. and F. Anti S. Soc’. 


‘*Dear Sir, 

‘The Circular bearing date June 13/42, 
from your office announcing that the Com. have fixed on the 13 June 
"43 °° for the meeting of the Second General Conference of Abo- 
litionists, is rec’, It was laid before the Executive Com. of the 
Amer. & For. Anti-S. Soe. at their meeting on the 6th inst. The 
Com. directed that the Circular should be published as extensively 
as possible—that delegates should be appointed immediately—that 
measures should be taken to ascertain the names of American cit- 
izens who expect to be in London next June who are favorable 
to the anti-slavery cause that they may be induced to join this 
Society and be appointed delegates—and that a Correspondence 
should be opened with such persons in this country as it is desirable 
should attend the Conference. 

‘‘Be assured the Ex. Com. rejoice at the announcement made 
in the Circular, and will do all they can to forward the views of 
your Com. with respect to it. 

64 William Allen, one of the most revered of British philanthropists and 
one of the fathers of the anti-slavery movement, as of the aborigines’ pro- 
tection, was asked by the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee to stand in read- 
iness to be the presiding officer of the Convention of 1843 in the event the 
aged Clarkson might not be fit or available for the post. Should anything 
transpire to prevent Allen’s discharging the duty, it should devolve upon 
Samuel Gurney (Minute Books, II, 83). 

65 The question of the time of the next convention had been under con- 
sideration a long time. There is some indication in the Sturge correspondence 
that the Americans had originally wished to hold it in 1842; but, in July, 
1841, Joshua Leavitt reported that, at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the A. & F. A-S. Society, July twenty-first, a preference had been shown 
for 1843, the date already resolved upon by the Committee of the B. & F. A-S. 
Society (Letter to Scoble, July 22, 1841). Further correspondence in anticipa- 
tion of the Convention was arranged for in early December, 1842 (Minute 


Books, II, p. 17). 
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‘‘They have already appointed seven of their number as dele- 
gates to represent the Com. & the Society. 

‘“We have learned with grief of the death of Mr Tredgold, 
your esteemed & valued Secretary, but are yet unapprised of the 
name of his successor.*® 

“*It will be very gratifying to the Com. to receive frequent com- 
munications from your Com. We wish you abundant success in 
vour labors, and pray that the Almighty may be pleased to crown 
them with His benediction. 

‘*Referring you to the annexed copy of the Constitution of our 
Society & the list of Officers I remain, 

‘‘Dear Sir, most cordially & respectfully 
‘*your’s 
‘‘LEWIS TAPPAN, 
“Cor. Sec.’’ 


‘* New York, July 15/42. 


‘*By Caledonia. 
‘* JOSEPH STuRGE, Esq. 


‘‘My dear Friend, 


‘*Circumstances beyond my controul have prevented me from 
replying to your kind letter of June 2‘. until this moment, which 
is only a few minutes before the post leaves for the Steamer, at 
Boston. 

‘‘T have read in the English newspapers, with great pleasure, 
the doings with reference to the election, and am daily expecting 
to hear of your election to Parliament.” 

‘The circular from your Com®. respecting the London Con- 
ference has given much satisfaction. Our Com®*. have appointed 
six Delegates & the Circular will be extensively published. 

“sé 

‘Truly & affecly yours 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN’’ 

66 James Carlile took charge of the office temporarily (Minute Books, 
II, 116). In the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, III, 178, is a statement, concerning 
the permanent appointment of John Scoble, reprinted from the Leeds Mer. 
cury. His salary was fixed at £300 per annum (Minute Books, Il, 5). The 
official notice of Tredgold’s decease and services was singularly meagre. 

67 Had Sturge been elected—which he was not—he would have been 
one of the first members of the Society of Friends to sit in the House of 
Commons, Joseph Pease, elected in 1832, being the first. Interesting ques- 
tions with respect to etiquette and procedure were raised at the time he, Pease, 
took his seat. 
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‘“New York, 
‘July 23d 1842. 


‘*JoHN Scoste, Esq. 
London. 
‘*My dear Sir, 
‘*Yesterday I had the pleasure of rec® y™’® of the 
2d. 

‘Respecting Nelson Hackett, the fugitive slave, given up by 
the Gov" Gen! of Canada,®* on the requisition of the Executive of 
Arkansas Territory, much alarm and indignation were manifested 
at the first announcement of the intelligence, and there are reason- 
able doubts now whether under all the circumstances the giving up 
was not an impolitic, inhuman, and dangerous procedure. The 
material facts ®® are said to be these:—In July 1841 N. H. the 
slave of Alfred Wallace, Washington Co. Arkansas, took a horse 
valued at $300, a gold watch and chain valued at $200, with some 
minor articles, and fled towards Canada. He was about 30 years 
old, and a man of prepossessing address. He traveled through IIli- 
nois, Ohio, & Michigan to the Canada line, which he found no 
difficulty in crossing, and arrived in Sandwich, in September. 

‘‘During all this time ‘the officers of justice’ were in hot pur- 
suit, the slaveholder having relinquished all claim to the negro. 
Ten days after N. H. had arrived at Sandwich he was overtaken 
by his pursuers. The horse and watch were found in his pos- 
session and the owner of the former being one of the pursuers it 

68 Sir Charles Bagot. 

69 B. & F. A-S. Reporter, III. Before the receipt of Tappan’s letter, 
the case had come before the B. and F. A-S. Society Committee. At the 
meeting of June ninth (Minute Books, I, 543), it was resolved, 

‘*That a letter be drafted embodying the facts of the case to be for- 

warded to Lord Stanley, and that J. H. Hinton be requested to draft the 
same,’ 
In October, at the Committee meeting of the twenty-eighth, it was announced, 
inferentially, that all the materials in the case were not yet available inasmuch 
as papers laid before Parliament at the close of the last session had not yet 
been published (idem. II, 2). Two days before, there had appeared in The 
Nonconformist a letter from an American Quaker to Clarkson, dated September 
17, 1842, containing the comforting intelligence that the cause in the United 
States was prospering because fugitives were making their escape to the 
North and being given a jury trial there; and the writer added, that the 
recent panic in the country was a just punishment on the United States for 
its guilt in slavery. 
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was given up to him. The watch was retained till further evidence 
could be obtained. Nelson was committed to jail, to await a requi- 
sition from the Governor of Arkansas” to the governor of 
Canada. This requisition was rec’ in February. Nelson was then 
brought over to the United States delivered into the custody of a 
Mr. Davenport who committed him to the jail in Detroit until the 
opening of navigation on the upper lakes. A few days previous 
to such opening a Mr. Evans arrived from Arkansas, with full 
power from the civil authorities to take him in charge. Engaging 
Mr. Davenport to accompany him, they left in one of the first 
vessels. They fell in with four men, from this State, bound to 
Iowa. Nelson contrived to escape at Princeton, Illinois. It was 
supposed that one of the New Yorkers aided him. Davenport & 
Evans offered a large reward for the apprehension & delivery of 
Nelson. After wandering about for two days & nights through 
the prairie and timber, and losing his way, he was taken only 7 
miles from Princeton, by a man into whose house he went for the 
purpose of obtaining something to eat. His captor received his 
reward. 

“‘Tf you have read the ‘Address of the Peterboro’ State Con- 
vention to the Slave’ (written by Gerrit Smith) you will have 
seen that the ground is boldly taken that it is not stealing for a 
slave to take all along his route, in the free as well as in the slave 
State, so far as is absolutely essential to his escape, the horse, the 
boat, the food, the clothing, which he may require. This advice 
is viewed differently by abolitionists, and the pro-slavery part of 
the people are greatly excited by it. Many of our best men heartily 
approve the advice. If the Governor of Canada did he would not 
surely have given up Nelson. And if he did not I see not why he 
felt it incumbent on him to comply with the requisition. It is not 
an unusual trick for slave holders to accuse fugitives of stealing 
in the free States, and thus get possession of them, and the forms 
of the law may be prostituted in slave States to enable slaveholders 
to recover their slaves when they have escaped into free States. 
The governor might have waited until it was clearly shown that 
Nelson had been guilty of felony, or he might have refused giving 
him up even if he had been. Why should not the person of an 
American fugitive slave be as safe in Canada as in Nassau? 

‘‘T know of no other similar case. 


70 Archibald Zell. 
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Your letter shall be communicated to Mr. Weld. I will en- 
deavor to make a good use of the pamphlets when they come to 
hand. 

‘‘Very truly your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN”’ 


‘*New York, Oct. 21/42. 
‘*JoHN Scosie, Esq 
London 
‘*My dear Friend, 

‘**Your letter informing me of your ap- 
pointment as Secretary to the B & F. A.S. Soe. is received. I re- 
joice in this appointment. 

‘‘T send you by this opportunity some Reporters, No 7 for 
November, & will send the copies regularly that you desire. 

‘We have found it very difficult to get letters hence to Sierra 
Leone. Mr. Steele, who arrived here safely a few weeks since, says 
letters sent via London will reach soonest. I enclose a letter for 
Mr. Raymond which please send. The postage charge to the 
‘Union Missionary Society.” I am Treasurer of this Society & 
will be responsible for all you may pay. 

‘*Please send Mr. Raymond a copy of your Reporter regularly. 

**In great haste 
‘‘very truly your’s 
‘*LEwIs TAPPAN 


‘*Please put the enclosed in an envelope & direct &e. 
‘*T fear the Reporters will not be ready.’’ 


‘New York, October 25/42. 
‘‘JoHN Beaumont, Esq 
27 New Broad St 
London 


‘“My dear Friend, 


**T duly received your kind favor of 9/9 month, with the two 
copies of Queries.71 I sent one copy to T. D. Weld, and inserted 


71 QUERIES RELATING TO SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Issued 7th of 9th Month 1842) 


1. From which of the Slave-holding States are slaves exported, specifying, 
as near as can be ascertained, the number sent from each State and the pro- 
portion that the males bear to females, and the adults to children? 
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the other in the Reporter N° 7 for November, just printed—a copy 
of which I send you. The Queries are admirably written & will, 
I hope, attract attention and induce replies. I have spoken to some 
influential abolitionists respecting them, and hope they will reply 
& give the needed information. 
‘Very truly & affectionately your’s 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN 


‘Yours of May 3°. was duly received, for which I felt much 
obliged.”’ 


2. To which of the Slave States are they exported, and the proportion sent 
to each? 

3. What is the average price of adult slaves, male and female? 

4. Does the price of slaves vary with the fluctuations in the price of the 
produce they are employed in raising? 

5. What are the chief productions of each of the slave-holding States, 
and the proportion that cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco and grain bear to each 
other in these States? 

6. What is about the average annual expenditure of a planter for food, 
clothing, shelter, medical attendance &¢c for a slave? 

7. Is the food and clothing for slaves imported either wholly or in part 
into any of the Slave States? 

8. Is the mortality among slaves greatest on the sugar, rice, cotton or 
tobacco plantations? 

9. Comparing the census of 1841 with that of 1831, in which of the Slave 
States has there been the greatest decrease in the Slave population, and in 
which the greatest increase—stating the causes, if they can be ascertained? 

10. What is the lowest rate at which cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco and corn, 
ean be grown in any of the Slave-holding States? 

11. Have any experiments been made in these States, to grow the above 
articles by free labour—to what extent have they been earried, and how have 
they succeeded ? 

12. Are the plantations in the Slave-holding States much encumbered with 
debt, and what is the effect of this on cultivation and the price of produce 
raised? 

13. Is there a general want of capital in the slave-holding States—on 
what terms do they borrow money, what guarantees do they give for its re- 
payment, and how are the loans repaid? 

14. To what extent are the slave holding States indebted to the free and 
to foreign countries? 

15. What is supposed to be the average annual amount of goods, sent by 
the free to the slave-holding States, and how are they paid for? 

16. What proportion does the foreign trade with the slave-holding States, 
bear to that with the free? 

17. To what extent has the cultivation of land by the labour of slaves 
tended to deteriorate its quality and lower its price, and, in an economical 
point of view, interfere with the general prosperity of the States in which 
Slavery exists? 

18. What has been, and is, the political effect of the existence of Slavery, 
on the institutions, the public men, and the people of the United States? 

19. What has been the general financial effect of Slavery on the United 
States, considered as an element of national prosperity or decay? 

20. What has been the moral and social effect of Slavery, on the general 
habits, modes of thought and feeling, of the people of the United States, es- 
pecially what has been its effect on the various sections of the Christian church 
in that country? 
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‘New York, Oct. 26/42. 


** JoHN Scosie, Esq 
27, New Broad Street, London 


‘“My dear Friend, 


‘*My lad was a few minutes too late in his attempt to get the 
copies of the Reporter on board the vessel that took my letter of the 
21st. I send you 20 copies of Nos 4, 5, 6 and 7. There are none 
left of Nos. 1, 2 & 3. 

‘*Please send 2 or 3 copies of the N° 7 Reporter to Rev. W™ 
Raymond, York, Sierra Leone care Capt W™ Laurence, Sierra 
Leone. Will you bear him in mind & send him papers &c as op- 


21. What has been the effect, morally and religiously considered of Slavery 
on the slave population generally—on the slave-holders and their families, and 
their connections in the free States? 

22. What sections of the Christian church in the United States, are mostly 
distinguished by their hostility to Slavery and which are most remarkable for 
giving it countenance and support? 

23. What has been the progress of the Anti-Slavery cause in the United 
States since the Convention held in London in 1840, in the State Legislatures, 
in Congress, in the action of religious bodies and particular churches, and in 
the public press and general periodical literature of the country? 

24. What is the number of State anti-slavery societies, and their auxiliaries, 
at present in existence—what number connected with religious bodies—and 
what number not connected with either, but having peculiar organizations of 
their own? 

25. What number of agents have these societies, actively engaged in dis- 
— anti-slavery principles and information throughout the United 
States 

26. What number of newspapers are either wholly or in part devoted to 
the anti-slavery case,—how are they supported,—what is their circulation, and, 
is there any demand for them in the Slave-holding States? (Memorials and 
Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 135-137). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Can you procure authentic copies of laws or parts of laws, passed in the 
Slave States which affect the free people of colour of the United States or of 
foreign countries resorting thither on their lawful occasions? 

2. Can you procure copies of laws or parts of laws, in the several States 
of the Union which prohibit the education and religious instruction, either 
wholly or in part, of the slave population and people of colour? 

3. What are the present relations of the United States with Texas, 
and what probabilities at present exist either for, or against, its annexation? 

4. What measures have been taken by the United States government for 
the suppression of the Slave-trade on the part of its citizens, or others illegally 
employing its flag? 

5. What progress has the liberty party made in its organization, and how 
are its efforts likely to tell on future elections to the State legislatures and to 
the general Government? 

6. Are any African negroes surreptitiously introduced into any of the 
Slave states at the present time—in what number and by what means? 

7. Are there any means of ascertaining the number of slaves, who have 
either been sold to planters in Texas, or who have been taken thither by their 
owners or who have been run into that republic by fraudulent debtors? (Idem, 
pp. 137-138). 
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portunities occur. He will be pleased to receive your Reporter, 
and any spare paper &c you have from this country. I will have 
3 extra copies of the Reporter sent to you that you may send them 
to him by different opportunities. He is a dear brother & com- 
plains that he has received but few letters and little intelligence 
from America since he left. 

‘*T enclose another letter for him. Please send it by a different 
opportunity from that by which you will forward the letters sent 
to you with mine of the 21st. We shall trouble you some in this 
way, & you may do so to us. I will thank you to keep an account 
of postage &e, letting me know how much is paid for the Mendi 
mission—both ways—& how much for other objects. 

“It will be better to send all your communications directly to 
this city & none via Boston, as the postage is greatly increased 
when they come by the way of Boston. 

‘*T have rec‘ a bill of some £5 due from me to your office. Will 
you send me the particulars, when I will see that it is paid & 
charged to the proper accounts? I requested C. Stuart to pay what 
was due & he wrote that he did. He did not send particulars & 
I fear there is some mistake. 

‘‘Please inform me what publications should be taken by our 
Com® to keep them well informed relating to all matters connected 
with the anti Slavery cause. 

‘“My address is L. T. New York. Leave out 122 Pearl St or 143 
Nassau. 


‘New York, Nov’. 17/42. 
“Pr. G. Western. 


‘* JOHN Scos.e, Esq 
London. 


‘*My dear friend, 


‘‘Your acceptable letter of Oct 34 was duly received. I rejoice 
to learn that you have accepted the appointment of Secretary, as 
successor to the lamented Mr. Tredgold, and feel sure you can 
render valuable services to the great cause in this position. 

“é 

‘*Your remarks about British India I handed to the editor of the 
Standard,’ as the Nov’ Reporter was printed a few days before 
your letter arrived. I am on so good terms with the editor, Mrs. 


72 See The New York Standard, November 3, 1842, p. 86. 
16 
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Child,”* as to do such favour readily. A more kindly feeling pre- 
vails on the part of the active members of the two divisions than 
formerly, at least it prevails with some of them. 

‘“We have sent 20 copies of each of the Reporters that are on 
hand by a previous opportunity. Hope to hear they arrived. 

‘*Mr. Weld has never published anything on the New Testament. 
Mr. Green ** was about his Chattel Principle about the time Weld 
had finished his investigation of the Old Testament, & therefore 
forbore to touch the same subject. He may take hold of it at some 
future time. I will send you some of each very soon. We have 
about 300 of Weld’s on hand.”* 

‘‘T must break off or I shall be too late for the Gt. Western. 

‘‘With much regard your’s 
‘*LEwIs TAPPAN.’’ 


pr. Great Western. ‘“New York, 


‘‘Joun Beaumont Eso’. *“Nov 17/42. 


27 New Broad Street, 
London. 


‘Dear Sir, 


‘Yours of 20th/10 was duly received, with the book & 
pamphlets. Those for Judge Jay are delivered to him. This and 
the former similar present are very acceptable, & are on the shelves 
of the Ex. Com. 

‘‘Be so kind as to separate the half sheet for Mr Alexander.”® 

“é 

‘* After our interview with Lord Ashburton our fears respecting 
any action in Canada adverse to the safety of fugitive slaves sub- 
sided. If he was sincere—which we could not doubt—it seems to 
us impossible that your Government will allow any practice con- 
trary to the intentions of the framers of the Treaty in Canada.” 

73 Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, who retired from the editorship of the Standard 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, May 9, 1844. 

74 Green, Beriah, The chattel principle, the abhorrence of Jesus Christ and 
the apostles; or No refuge for Americans in the New Testament (New York, 
1839). 

7 Weld, Theodore D., American slavery as it is: testimony of a thousand 
witnesses (1839). 

76 George W. Alexander, Treasurer of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

77 How very unfortunate can the gaps in this correspondence be considered 
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Should they do so it will be a foul blot upon the fair fame of Old 
England. Fugitives are fleeing to Canada in all directions. The 
obstacles to their escape are lessening every day. Great alarm is 
felt in the Slave States contiguous to the free States. Still some 
very oppressive cases occur of hindrance opposed to the fugitive 
in the free States on the part of the hired agents of the Slaveholders 
& their sympathisers. 


‘*With much regard, 
‘*Your’s resp’ & truly, 


‘‘Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘*Copies of the Reporter (20 of all on hand) have been forwarded to 
27 New B‘ St as requested & will be hereafter while the Reporter is 
continued.’’ 


—gaps frequently not to be accounted for—is obvious here. Conceivably, 
this could not have been Lewis Tappan’s first allusion to the great treaty 
that Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster had negotiated, although, if we are 
to judge from a letter of his, originally published in the Liberator and com- 
mented upon in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter of the nineteenth of October, 1842 
(IIT, 172), he was slow to develop misgivings as to the dangers that might 
lurk in the significant tenth article, the famous extradition clause. Clarkson’s 
suspicions, on the other hand, were early aroused (idem, p. 175), as were those 
of Charles Stuart. At the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee meeting of thir- 
tieth September, a letter was read from the latter, 


referring to the 10th clause in the recent boundary treaty with the United 
States having for its object the extradition of criminals . . . and the subject 
having been considered it was ordered that a letter be addressed to Dr. Lush- 
ington requesting an interview with him for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
by a forced construction or otherwise that clause can be brought to bear on 
fugitive slaves who have sought refuge in Canada or any other part of the 
British dominions (Minute Books, I, 571). 


Pending a report from Dr. Lushington, the Committee resolved (Meeting of 
October 28, 1842, idem, II, 4) to follow the example of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the A. & F. A-S. Society, and seek an interview with Lord Ash- 
burton that his personal intentions as one of the negotiators might be deter- 
mined. 

By November 28, Scoble was able to report that he and John Beaumont 
had waited upon Dr. Lushington and that he had said, substantially, 


‘“that by nothing short of the most forced and ‘treasonable construc- 
tion,’ could the clause be made to bear on fugitive slaves finding refuge in 
Upper Canada; but that nevertheless he would recommend the Committee to 
memorialize the British Government to the intent that no fugitive slave charged 
with any offence whatsoever should be given up by the Canadian Authorities; 
but only on the Authorities at home so deciding after the case had been fully 
submitted to them.— 
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‘New York, Dec. 14/42. 

‘*Pr. Virginia, 

L’pool. 

‘* JoHN Scosiez, Esq’. 
London 
‘*My dear Friend, 
‘‘Since mine of Nov’ 17th I am without 

anything from you. 

‘*T enclose two letters for Rev. Wm. Raymond, Sierra Leone, 
which please forward as early as possible by different opportuntties. 
I shall send another by the steamer Columbia tomorrow. As they 
contain, in triplicate, a letter of credit, I am anxious they should 
reach their destination as soon as possible. We have letters from 
Mr R. as late as Oct 28th. He remained at York, Sierra Leone, 
with 13 of the Mendeans who cleave to him. Mr & Mrs R. had 
both had the fever & have lost their only child. He is encouraged 
in the belief that Providence will open the way for the establish- 
ment of a mission. He & Mr Raston, a Wesleyan Methodist 
were about proceeding to the Sherbro in quest of a suitable location. 
I will thank you to send Mr Raymond the Reporter &c¢ and any 
American papers you can spare. Please keep all the postage you 
pay on letters &. to & from Africa distinct from other charges, 
holding me responsible. 

“*T have received a minute of £5. 7. 5 due from me to your office 
for the Patriot &. I requested Charles Stuart to pay what was 
due from me & he wrote that he had done so. I have written to 
him for an explanation and when it is received will attend to the 
payment. 

‘‘The Latimer case in Boston, has aroused old Massachusetts. 
The results will be most propitious to the cause.”® 


Whereupon it was resolved :— 


That the Secretary draft a Memorial, embodying the recommendation 
of Dr. Lushington, the same to be submitted to him for his approbation, and 
to be laid before the Committee at its next sitting’’ (Minute Books, II, 11). 


78The importance of the George Latimer case is pointed out by Me- 
Master (VII, 257), Massachusetts was, indeed, so aroused by the applica- 
tion by Justice Shaw of the decision in the Prigg case to the Latimer that 
her legislature passed ‘‘An Act further to protect personal liberty.’’ Other 
states followed her example and thus the personal liberty laws, in contravention 
of the constitution, became the regular thing. 
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‘*Mr. J. Q. Adams has moved for the abolition of the famous 21st 
rule of the H. of Rep. in Congress which precludes petitions on the 
subject of Slavery, but his motion has been laid on the table. Vote 
of 106 to 102, so you see we are gaining ground there. 

“*T have rec’ a letter from Mr Dunlop, member of the Parliament 
in Canada respecting the case of Nelson Hackett. He wishes to 
know if he is delivered up to his master in Arkansas, a question 
I cannot at present answer. Should it be found that he has been, 
Mr. D. intends to move that the legislature request the home Gov' 
to claim him. 

‘*By a Packet to sail this day I shall send you 20 copies of 
Weld’s ® Bible vs Slavery, & 5 copies of the Chattell Principle in 
a box to be forwarded by Wiley & Putnam, Booksellers, of this 
city to their house in London, Amen Corner, St. Paul’s. I think 
these establishments afford the best opportunities we, and our 
friends, have of sending pamphlets to our respective countries. 

‘*Respy and very truly your’s 
‘*LEewIs TAPPAN.”’ 


‘‘WasHINGTON City, Dec. 27. 1842 


‘‘ JOHN ScoBLe Esq. 
See. B. & F. A. S. Soe. 


‘*Dear Sir, 


‘‘T hasten to communicate to you an interesting piece 
of information I have just obtained from the Hon. Mr. Cross,®° Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Arkansas. It is that Nelson Hackett, 
the colored man who was surrendered by the Governor of Canada 
on a requisition from the Governor of Arkansas, to answer to a 
charge of stealing, was taken to Arkansas, and without trial restored 
to the possession of his former master as a slave;—that he es- 
caped again and was retaken, but finally escaped the third time 
& has not been heard of since—& whether he has gone over or is de- 
stroyed is not known. 

‘*As it is reported that systematic measures have been adopted 
here for the recovery of the vast numbers of slaves that are es- 
caping, by claiming them as felons, the exasperation and 

79In a duplicate of this letter, also at Denison House, this work is 


referred to as Welsh’s Bible on Slavery. 
80 Edward Cross. 
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dismay that exist here are indescribable, and if they should re- 
cover even one man, they would hope, by making him an example, 
to deter those that remain. The Canadian authorities ought to be 
expressly instructed to give up no colored man to the Slave States, 
on any pretext whatever. There is no other security. 

‘‘From a perusal of Mr. Benton’s speech * in the Senate, against 
the ratification of the Ashburton treaty, I have no doubt the idea 
was seriously entertained that the 10th article would secure the 
surrender of slaves from Canada. He exposes its insufficiency for 
that purpose, & makes it a main ground of objection to the treaty 
itself, that it abandons the South. He says ‘The South, left alone 
by the separate treaty now made for the Northern States, & with 
the sympathies of half the Union & all the rest of the world against 
her, must now expect greater outrages than ever, in all that relates 
to her slave property.’ None of the slaves that have escaped from 
this neighborhood have been recovered. Probably the loss in value 
is at best a hundred thousand dollars in the last six months. 

‘“We are expecting some exciting debates on the subject when- 
ever the treaty shall come before Congress. I have no doubt the 
London Committee will exercise due vigilance in regard to the 
regulation of Parliament to carry the treaty into effect. Mr. Ben- 
ton, in his speech recites the proviso of Art. 10, & proceeds to say, 

‘**This reduces the engagement to the merest hoax. The of- 
fence is to be one for which the fugitive could be arrested and 
tried, if committed at the place of apprehension. And who sup- 
poses that in the abolition dominions of Great Britain, the murder 
or robbery of a master by his slave will be admitted to be a crime 
for which the perpetrator should be delivered up to justice? Even 
admitting that, under the common law of England, there may be a 
killing of a master by his slave, under circumstances which would 
amount to murder, yet who would expect, in the present state of 
British feeling, that the law would be executed by a British judge? 
Who would expect even such a murderer to be given up, much 
less when the killing takes the form of defence against violence, or 
escape from oppression ?’ 

‘‘T shall be happy to hear from you. Address to Boston. We 

81 Congressional Globe, XII, 27th Cong., 3rd Sess., Appendix, p. 12 ff.; for 
Benton’s attitude on the quintuple treaty see Idem, p. 63 ff.; Dec. 20, 1842. 


He argued that this treaty was a threat by England, France, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria to compel the United States to maintain its own African squadron. 
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are beginning to flatter ourselves that the plot for annexing Texas 
to the United States has been defeated by exposure, for this year.*” 
‘Yours sincerely 
**JosHuA LEAVITT.”’ 


‘*WasH®T’, City 
**29 Jan. 1843 
**JoHN Scos.e Esq. 

(acknowledging Scoble’s letter of December 30, 1842, which 
was forwarded to him in Washington), ‘‘where I have been in at- 
tendance several weeks, for the purpose of watching over the in- 
terests of the Anti-Slavery cause as connected with the action 
of our Federal Government. It is my present expectation that I 
shall attend the London meeting, & I need not assure you that I look 
forward to it with the deepest interest. It is probable that owing 
to the prevailing scarcity of money, the attendance of delegates 
from this country will be small — I shall, however, take im- 
mediate measures to call the public attention to it, by inserting 
your circular again in the Emancipator & by copying also your 
able list of queries to solicit information on various subjects. .. . 


4é 


“*JosHuUA LEAVITT’’ 


New York, January 30th 1843 


‘‘JoHN Scosie, Esa. Sec. &e. 
London. 
‘My dear Sir, 
‘‘Your favour of 30th Dec. was received a day or two sinee. I 
tender to the Committee my most grateful acknowledgements for 
their kind invitation ** to attend the proposed Convention in Lon- 


82 For additional information on the British attitude regarding Texas, 
see Adams, Ephraim Douglas, . .. British Interests and Activities in Tezas, 
1838-1846 (1910); British Correspondence Concerning Texas (1912-1917) ; 
and for the British attitude on the Civil War, see his Great Britain and the 
American Civil War (2 vols., 1925). This is a monumental work. 

83 The following were men to whom a special invitation to attend the 
Convention would seem to have been sent; Lewis Tappan, 8. 8. Jocelyn, 
G. Smith, Samuel Webb, William Goodell, B. Green, J. G. Birney, H. B. 
Stanton, J. C. Fuller, William Dawes, C. P. Grosvenor, A. A. Pennock, A. 
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don next June, but my business and engagements are such that I 
do not see how it will be in my power to be absent for the time 
it would require. Last year I looked forward with considerable 
hope & expectation that I should be able to attend the Convention. 
Were I able to do so it would gratify me exceedingly. The sacri- 
fice I should be obliged probably to make to go would seriously 
affect the business in which I am now engaged. 

‘* At the last meeting of our Ex. Com. I was instructed to make 
enquiry as to the number of persons who would probably go from 
this country to attend the Convention. After inquiry & corres- 
pondence I fear the number will be few. The pecuniary affairs 
of the country are such that few comparatively can afford the ex- 
pense. This circumstance will undoubtedly prevent many from 
going who would otherwise be pleased to attend. The state of 
Mr. Weld’s family will prevent him from going this year at least, 
Mr. G. Smith’s affairs will prevent him from going, & I know 
others who feel as if it would be impossible for them to be absent 
the present year. Under these circumstances many American 
abolitionists would undoubtedly be pleased if the proposed Con- 
vention could be postponed one year. I make the suggestion. 
Still if the London Committee, with the information given, think 
it important or desirable that the Convention sh* be held as pro- 
posed they can rely, I think, on seeing Joshua Leavitt, Amos A. 
Phelps and William Shotwell, and perhaps others. 

‘‘With true regard sincerely your’s 
‘*LEwIs TAPPAN.’’ 


‘‘Pr, Geo. Washington via Liverpool, with 2 & 3d to Mr. Raymond 


enclosed. ‘‘New York, 


‘*JouN Scosie, Esq. Feb. 7/48 


27 New Broad St, 
London. 
‘“My dear Sir, 
‘*Referring you to my last, of Jan’. 30th, respecting 
the expected Anti-Slavery Convention—stating that probably but 


A. Phelps, Elizur Wright, Joshua Leavitt, Charles Osborn, J. T. Norton, 
N. Fowler, Elon Galustia [Galusha?], Dr. Brisbane (B. & F. A-S. Society Com- 
mittee Meeting, December 6, 1842, Minute Books, II, 17). 
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few would go from this country, and that many of our friends 
would be gratified if the Convention could be deferred to another 
year—lI now enclose two copies (duplicate & triplicate) of a letter 
to Rev. Wm. Raymond which I will thank you to enclose and for- 
ward by the first two good vessels for Sierra Leone, charging the 
postage to the Mendi mission. We feel very desirous that they 
should reach him as soon as possible. Please forward him the Re- 
porter, and any other newspapers &c., that will be useful to him. 

‘“We have in press an Address ** to the Non-Slaveholding citi- 
zens of the Southern States, to be issued by the Com. of the A. & 
F. Anti-S. Society, that contains very valuable information & wh 
will be sent to you when published (It is from the pen of Judge 
Jay, at the suggestion of S. S. Jocelyn). 

**T have done what I could to disperse the sets of Queries re- 
ceived from the office in London, but I fear no one will do the sub- 
jects justice. Mr Weld promises to do something. Both he & Mr 
Leavitt are at Washington where they will remain until the close of 
this short session of Congress. Nothing of importance will be 
done in Congress, this season, on the Anti-Slavery subject. The 
session will end the 3d of March. 

‘“We have in this State a ‘democratic’ government & majority 
in both houses of the Legislature, and it will be their policy, it is 
feared, to undo as much as they can of ex-governor Seward’s acts 
—noble acts—on behalf of the free people of color & fugitives from 
slavery. Apropos—you will be pleased with gov-Seward’s replies *° 
to the addresses of colored citizens on his retiring from public life. 
He retires at an early age being but little over forty, but he will 
be called back at some future day probably. 

‘‘The cause is decidedly onward in this country malgre the dis- 
cordanees of abolitionists—their personalities & splitting up into un- 
friendly parties. 

**Very truly yours 
‘*LEewis TAPPAN.’’ 

84 This address anticipated many of the arguments of Helper, H. R., 

Impending Crisis of the South, 1857. 


85 The Works of William H. Seward, ed. by George E. Baker (1887) 
III, 437-438. 
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‘‘New YorK, 


‘*JoHN ScoBLE, Esq’. ‘March 1. 1848. 
27, New Broad St. 
London. 


**My dear Friend, 
‘‘T thank you for the copies of the notes ** be- 
tween you and the honest Lord Ashburton. If your country & 


8¢ The following, although of considerably earlier date, may have been some 
of those referred to: 


(a) ‘*To THE RicgHT Hon. LorD ASHBURTON 


&e &e &e 
‘627, NEw BroaD STREET, LONDON 


669 

“My Lord, 29th, October 1842 

‘*The deep’ anxiety felt by the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as to the true interpretation of the 10th. Clause of the 
Treaty, which your Lordship recently negotiated with the American Govern- 
ment, whether by any construction, forced or otherwise, it can be made to bear 
on the security, at present enjoyed, by fugitive slaves who have fled from op- 
pression in the United States, to the British Territories in Canada, the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society offer as their apology 
for troubling you on the subject. But feeling that, in a merely written com- 
munication, they could not do justice to so important a matter, and anxious 
to bring under the consideration of your Lordship some important points rela- 
tive thereto, I am directed by the Committee respectfully to solicit for a depu- 
tation of that body the honor of an interview with your Lordship at such time 
as may be convenient for your Lordship to receive them. 

‘*T have the honor to be 
&e &e 
(Signed) ‘‘JouHN Scosie, Secy.’’ 


(d) Reply 


“Sir, 


‘*THE GRANGE, ALRESFORD. 
4th, Novr. 1842 


‘*The letter you did me the favor of addressing me on the 29th, Ulte., 
having by some accident been detained in Town reached me only yesterday. It 
needed no apology and I beg you will assure the Gentlemen who take so laudable 
an interest in the objects of the Anti-Slavery Society that they would not be 
more disappointed and grieved than I should be if any part of the Treaty lately 
concluded by me with the United States of America should tend to impair in 
any way the protection which fugitive slaves receive when they take refuge in 
any of our Colonies. I have had this subject anxiously in my mind through- 
out my negotiation and I have no doubt of being able to satisfy the Committee 
of your Society; but as you properly observe, this is a question better con- 
sidered by a conference than by letter, and it will give me much pleasure to 
meet your deputation not only with a view to this particular case, but gen- 
erally to confer with them on the state of things connected with the objects 
of their association. I am not aware that there is any pressing necessity 
requiring very early attention or that the subject may not rest until we all 
meet in Town after Xmas; but if the Gentlemen on your Committee think 
otherwise I will take the earliest opportunity of being in Town for a day or 
two and give you notice when it may be in my power to see them. 

‘*T am very truly, Sir, 
‘*Your very obedt. Servant 
(Signed) ‘‘ ASHBURTON 
** JOHN ScoBLE Esq 
Secy. to the B & F. Anti-Slavery Socy.’’ 
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mine would always depute such men to negotiate treaties and main- 
tain harmonious correspondence there would be perpetual peace & 
mutually advantageous commercial intercourse. Interested poli- 
ticians may call such treaties ‘capitulations’ but they (are) 
founded upon the Divine system of christianity & more honorable 
to nations than battles won at Trafalgar or Waterloo. 

‘“You invite me to a regular correspondence & promise to re- 
turn letter for letter. The inducement is great, but in the multi- 
plicity of my affairs I fear I should be an ineonstant & unsatis- 
factory correspondent. I am acting as Cor. Sec. because I write 
faster (I know no other good reason) than my colleagues and I 
have not time to record one quarter of the interesting intelligence 
that comes to my knowledge. However, I accept your proposal, 
expecting you will make generous allowances for a merchant & 
make me liberal compensation by your own frequent & interesting 
Letters. 

‘*The cause is onward in this country. We are steadily & surely 
approaching a crisis. The Slave-holders are beginning to find 
out that emancipation has taken place in the West Indies and that 
amidst unavoidable difficulties, it works well.*7 They are realizing 


(c) ‘‘To THE Rigut. Hon. Lorp ASHBURTON 
&e ke ke 
‘<27, New Broap Street, LONDON 
Nov. 10th, 1842 
‘*My Lord, 

‘*T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 4th, 
Inst, and to tender to you, on behalf of the Comme. their best thanks for the 
same. 

The Committee cannot propose that your Lordship should come to Town 
expressly for the purpose of seeing them on the subject referred to in their 
letter of the 29th Ulto., anxious as they are for the interview, but should 
you have occasion to be in Town any time before Christmas they will 
feel obliged by an intimation of it when a Deputation from the Committee will 
do themselves the honor of waiting upon you. 

‘‘T take the liberty of stating that there is no question in which the 
Correspondents of the Committee, take a deeper interest at the present time. 
than that of the 10th, Article of the late Treaty negotiated by your Lordship 
with the Foreign Secretary of the United States, or one on which they are more 
anxious for correct information. 

**T have the honor to be 
&e &e 


(Signed) ‘‘JoHN Scosig, Secv.’’ 


87 Scoble, who so frequently spoke and wrote on this subject, regarding him- 
self as an authority, had only very recently said that the results of emancipation 
within the British colonies were good, public affairs were tranquil, crime di- 
minishing, the negroes industrious. Women had been withdrawn from field 
labor, the children were in school, the men had now a variety of occupation. 
It was the droughts and not emancipation that had affected the production 
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too that slavery compared with requited labor is a losing business— 
a ruinous affair. Information is penetrating the Slave States—the 
consciences of not a few are moved—and an increasing apprehen- 
sion is felt that the days of slavery are determined. The desperate 
slaveholders are now looking with intense interest to the hope of 
having Texas annexed to this Union. If Texas can be annexed 
slavery, they think, will live one more generation but if they can 
not they almost despair of its outliving the present one. Towards 
the close of the late Session of Congress a secret movement was 
made by the slaveholding members, and what might be termed a 
Plot was devised to have some definite action on the subject. The 
friends of Liberty ascertained what was going on & took measures 
to oppose the attempt. They did not content themselves with this 
but appointed one of their number to write an Appeal to the People 
of the United States warning them of the Plot. This address was 
prepared & received the signature of the venerable Adams and 
several others. They intend to have it circulated among the mem- 
bers and after getting all the signatures they can to publish the 
Appeal. The friends of universal freedom must be wide awake, to 
use a Yankee expression, to detect & expose schemes for the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Should such a disastrous event ever take place it 
must be in consequence of the votes of Northern men who will sell 
liberty for office & must surely end in the dissolution of the Union 
of these States. Gr‘ Britain can do much to avert the dire calam- 
ity. Christians can do much in their beseechings of the Great 
Ruler of Nations to avert a measure that must be calamitious to 
the whole human race. 

‘The contest for the Presidential chair will be, principally, be- 
tween Mr. Van Buren & Mr. Calhoun, for I do not think that Mr. 
Clay, after all, will be very strongly supported. The Whig party 
is divided & will not be reunited. Its power is gone. But the 
democratic party, heretofore united, seems about suffering disunion. 
There are several prominent men who have been partisans, Messrs. 
Benton, Cass, Buchanan, &c., but Van Buren & Calhoun will, it is 
believed, finally be the only candidates of that party. Each is 
straining every nerve to obtain the object of his ambition. The 
man that will make the most promises will probably be the suc- 
of sugar in Jamaica, Barbados, and British Guiana. Moreover, British ex- 
ports had increased one-third in value since 1834 (B. & F. A-S. Reporter, 
ITI, 49). 
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cessful one. If Van Buren will promise to use all his influence 
for the admission of Texas, he and Calhoun hesitate on that point 
he will probably succeed. On the contrary if M'. Calhoun goes 
out and out for the annexation of Texas and makes satisfactory 
promises to Northern democrats respecting points in which they 
feel a local & peculiar interest he may succeed. Not improbably 
the great question that will decide the matter will be Texas. In 
this view of the case the next Presidential contest is one of im- 
mense importance to the cause of human rights, & may be decisive 
of the Union of these States. Mr. Calhoun is a man of great ca- 
pacity, experience, & industry, and is for perpetual slavery. Mr. 
Van Buren is more insinuating & popular, with less principle. He 
would sell the North to obtain the suffrages of the South, and rivet 
the fetters around millions of his fellow-men to obtain personal 
advantages for a brief period. 

‘‘You can not but have noticed the strong desire manifested on 
the part of Mr Calhoun to maintain peace with England. He 
doubtless feels that war would not only endanger his own pros- 
pects but endanger the stability of the slave system. He is too wise 
a politician to indulge even in vaporing against G. B. at such a 
crisis. I am rejoiced to see that your Statesmen maintain the right 
ground on the subject of visitation of ships at sea.*® It is to be 
hoped that they will stick to that point. They may be assured that 
there are Statesmen and intelligent citizens in this country who 
hold to the same doctrine and also that the so called slaves of the 
Comet & Endymion ® as well as of the Enterprise & the Creole 
were free by the operation of our National Constitution the moment 
they passed from the local jurisdiction of a Slave State into Na- 
tional jurisdiction on the High Seas. It is, in the language of a 

89 President Tyler’s First Annual Message, December 7, 1841 (Richard- 
son, J. D., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, IV, 74-89) had reviewed 
the correspondence between Stevenson and the British Foreign Office on this 
subject and an article in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, January 12, 1842, em- 
bodying the gist of it re-stated the British position with exactness, especially 
as it affected the anti-slavery cause. In this and subsequent years, there was 
occasion for frequent repetition of this sort of thing; for it was not only 
as between Great Britain and the United States that the right of search 
was a matter in controversy. With France, likewise, it was a diplomatic 
issue. In this connection, Clarkson’s letter of March 1, 1845, and Canning’s 
reply of the twentieth are of interest. 

90 It would seem that this should be the Encomium. For an account of 
these various cases, see McMaster, J. B., VI, 241-243. 
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friend in Ohio, whose letter is now before me, a disgrace to our 
Government that any negotiation was ever set on foot for in- 
demnity in either of these cases for the negroes were free long be- 
fore they reached British Territory. It is, he says, a deep disgrace 
that indemnity for the human cargoes of the two vessels first named 
was actually received into our National treasury. Not a few in 
this country, who feel it to be so have cleared themselves of par- 
ticipation in it by an emphatic protest against it. G. B. can hardly 
injure the cause of the American slave so much as by allowing 
preposterous claims set up by this country with regard to slaves. 
Your country should interpret the American Constitution literally, 
and in connection with the Declaration of Independence, & allow 
nothing, unless obligated to do so by treaty that these instruments 
do not justify this Gov' in requiring. No question of policy, no 
desire to extend commerce, should ever induce them to take the 
side of American slaveholders & their abettors against those who 
here advocate the cause of human rights & against those who are 
suffering the galling yoke of slavery—jWe look to Gr. B. to to be 
the bulwark of Liberty, and distressing is it to the friends of free- 
dom in this land whenever she stoops from the high moral grandeur 
on which by the Providence of God she has often stood to perform 
acts of oppression or inhumanity. Oh that G. B. so enlightened & 
so powerful would ever employ the great resources the Almighty 
hath imparted to her in ameliorating the condition of mankind, in 
diffusing peace, liberty, knowledge, temperance, learning, & re- 
ligion throughout the world without a single act of oppression, 
violence or inhumanity to stain her escutcheon.** 

**You will have noticed that a large number of influential mer- 
chants & persons interested in the coastwide navigation of this 

91 While it is true that the settlement of the slavery question probably 
cost the American people more lives than all the wars of Great Britain com- 
binded up to the Great War, England cannot be held to blame for the Amer- 
ican Civil War. The responsibility which Tappan and his followers throw 
upon Great Britain for the eventual outcome of the anti-slavery struggle in the 
United States strikes one, at this distance of time, as having been almost 
absurd and would have been so regarded then by any one not of the anti- 
slavery persuasion. These American letters have to be read with the strength 
of the slave power and the desperate situation of American anti-slavery in 
mind. British anti-slavery leaders accepted all criticisms in the right spirit. 
Had they been petty or resentful the B. & F. A-S. Society would not now 
be working in that same great cause of freedom, long after all interest in 
world anti-slavery has been dead in America. 
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country, in Boston, New York, Cincinnati, &c, have sent to Con- 
gress memorials against the laws of the Southern States which au- 
thorize the imprisonment of colored seamen, cooks, stewards &e. 
A capital Report in favor of the prayer of the memorialists was 
made in the House of R. by Mr Winthrop,* of Boston, but the 
Southerners contrived to have it laid upon the table after ordering 
its being printed. Still, Congress will not be likely to have much 
rest from the exciting theme. 

‘‘The law granting trial by Jury to persons arrested in this 
State as fugitives from Southern slavery will probably be speedily 
repealed. The administration in this State has been recently 
changed. The new Governor, Bouck, (pron. Bouke) willing to 
please his party & those of them who live at the South, adopts a 
policy on this subject somewhat at variance with that of the late 
excellent Governor, Steward. These things are distressing, but 
they do not indicate that free principles are on the retrograde. 
Party leaders keep up false fires to deceive. 

“‘It is quite certain that the number of those at the South 
who are enquiring, reading & reflecting upon the subject of the 
abolition of slavery is greatly on the increase. Mr. Leavitt, on his 
return from Washington, informed us that the Hon James J 
McKay, Elizabethtown, Bladen Co, N. Carolina, who is one of the 
ablest and most upright members of Congress, & who takes an in- 
terest in the question of the Slave Trade &c lately applied to him 
at Washington for statistical information on the subject of the 
Slave Trade. He also wished for precise information as to the 
manner in which the British Gov' dispose of the recaptured Af- 
ricans. Mr. Leavitt thinks that a systematic attempt is going on 
to create odium against the English Gov‘ for converting the re- 
captured Africans into soldiers & ‘apprentices’ and remarks that 
the slaveholders always give a significant curl of the lip to the 
latter word. Will you give in the Reporter full & precise informa- 
tion on this subject? Mr. McKay has a copy of the 2nd Report 
of your Com. & I think I shall send him one of the 3rd lately re- 
ceived. 

‘‘Mr. Gurney sent to me the copies of the Report directed by 
you to several individuals, they have been mostly forwarded ac- 
cording to direction. It is a valuable document. 

‘‘Congress adjourned without receiving the Latimer petition 


92 Robert C. Winthrop. 
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which Mr. Adams made several attempts to present. Its appear- 
ance however—as large as a bomb—on his desk for several days, 
attracted much attention, & the moral effect of a presentation 
was accomplished. As the next Congress will contain an increased 
number of ‘northern men with Southern principles’ it has been 
feared the gag Rule in Congress, the 21st rule, would be continued, 
but a letter to an abolitionist from an influential & conspicuous 
slaveholder, of recent date, says in substance that the progress 
of public opinion would soon rescind the rule; that then would 
come the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
total insufference of slavery beyond the borders of Slave States; 
that then Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri & perhaps Maryland & 
Virginia awakening to a sense of their true interests would abolish 
slavery of their own accord. No doubt says the friend to me to 
whom the letter was addressed there are many, very many slave- 
holders who believe slavery to be a curse and a grievous violation 
of the code of equal rights & who would willingly concur in putting 
an end to its existence by legislative enactment, who do not regard 
it as a sin or moral wrong & have no scruples on the point of 
slaveholding, simply because they are not religious men & therefore 
will not emancipate though willing to vote for emancipation. This 
friend of mine hints these men look to the Liberty Party in the 
U. S. with great interest & hope. They wish, he says, to see it be- 
come so powerful, that they may safely move towards emancipation 
by law at home, without the fear of being crushed by the weight 
of the local Slavery party backed by the public sentiment which 
has been made almost universal by the almost universal array of 
the people in the ranks of pro-slavery parties. It is said by my 
friend that there are not a few such men, & he thinks that if the 
people of the free States could be brought to a clear perception 
of their own connexion with responsibility for National Slavery and 
would act as Liberty men against National Slavery consistently 
unitedly & efficiently they w‘ find themselves soon reinforced by 
the friends of Liberty in Slave States who would act, not only 
against National but against State Slavery and the overthrow of 
both would then be near. 

‘“‘The Address to non-Slaveholders by our Ex-Com. is exciting 
considerable attention. The facts embodied in it are very valuable. 
The fact disclosed that so small a proportion of the white citizens 
of the South are Slaveholders astonishes people here at the North 
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who have been accustomed to look upon most of the white inhab- 
itants of [the] South as Slaveholders or in the families of Slave- 
holders. Slavery does not appear so formidable when it is con- 
sidered how few the number of Slaveholders is, & the danger and 
‘loss’ of abolition dwindles when it is seen that a small compara- 
tive number are directly interested in the system.** The attention 
of the small farmers, mechanics, merchants, &e of the South, who 
are not Slaveholders will be attracted to this subject I doubt not; 
& they too will begin to consider that the majority suffers for the in- 
terests of the minority, & that real estate, business &e, suffer 
throughout the community to enrich a few nabobs. We intend to 
publish this Address far and wide in the hope it will exert a 
powerful influence. 

*‘T will give you a fact that shows the prevalence of anti- 
slavery principles at the North. A professor of a college in New 
Hampshire (Dartmouth College) called upon me to-day and so- 
licited on behalf of a literary institution near the College a donation 
of one copy of each of the publications of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society for its library. He says the President & all the 
professors are abolitionists. There is little sale of such publications 
at present unless they are in the form of newspapers or pamphlets. 
Book reading seems in a great measure to be superseded here by 
newspapers. All the popular new works are published in this 
form and distributed over the country at a very cheap rate. The 
two volumes of Dickens Notes, for example, were published here in 
pamphlet form and sold for 12 cts a copy (about sixpence sterling) ! 
—The Anti-Slavery matter that will be henceforth read will be 
anti-slavery newspapers & pamphlets in addition to articles in 
magazines & newspapers. 

‘‘The time has come, I think, when we may advantageously use 
many of the magazines & newspapers, which have hitherto refrained 
from publishing much of anything on the subject of anti-slavery 
instead of being at the expense of publishing in papers &c, of an 
exclusive anti-Slavery character. Many editors will now admit 
anti-Slavery matter who would not have done it heretofore. The 
money necessary to support one anti-Slavery paper would be suf- 
ficient to feed many commercial, literary & religious newspapers. 
For one I have always been of the opinion that we had too many 
ynti-Slavery newspapers in this country. 

93 The extent to which this work of Judge Jay’s anticipated Helper’s 


Impending Crisis fourteen years later is well worth noting. 
17 
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‘*Not being able to attend the approaching London Convention 
I have offered to aid three brethren by contributing what would 
be my own expenses should they conclude to go. I hope there 
will be a respectable delegation from this country. 

**T perceive this morning in a leading Virginia newspaper the 
frank & explicit avowal that Slavery is inconsistent with Demo- 
eratic principles! The editor says no slave-holder can consistently 
be a democrat. He is a Whig, & is taunting his opponents. Still 
the avowal, considering its source, is an important admission. 

‘The warfare between the Old organisation—which is in pos- 
session of the name of the Amer. Anti-Slavery Society—and the 
New Organisation, including the Liberty Party—is unrelenting. 
They denounce us without reserve, and have no sympathy either 
with us or English abolitionists who sympathise with us. All hope 
of reunion is out of the question. The N. Y. Standard, edited by 
Mrs Child, is the organ of the A. Anti. 8. Soe, but she is moderate 
compared with the Liberator, Herald of Freedom &c. My brother 
Arthur I understand has been denounced in the Liberator. They 
make anti-S. organisation here almost a stench. 

‘‘T have written, I think, more than you will have patience to 
read, & remain very truly your’s, 

‘*LEewIs TAPPAN.’’ 


‘“Boston, March 9, 1843. 

‘‘JoHN ScosLe Esq. 
‘*My dear Sir— 

‘Your letter of Dec. 3, sent I believe 
through our friend Lewis Tappan, reached me at Washington, 
about the first of this month. Please direct to me, direct, by the 
Liverpool & Boston steamers. If your government will do justice 
in the case of the poor hunted colored people, they must resolve 
to surrender no person of color without the most indubitable proofs 
that he is free, & that enslavement forms no part of the penalty 
of the offence charged, by the laws of the State where he is to 
be tried—nor of any other offence for which he may be liable to 
prosecution when once in the power of his pursuers. In short, I 
think no person of color can be righteously delivered into the 
power of American authorities on any allegation whatever.** I 


%4To this very conclusion the B. & F. A-S. Society had already arrived. 
At a special meeting, called for the sixth of February, it was resolved to 
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have heard, since my arrival from Washington, that Mr. Fuller 
has gone to England to collect funds for the Canadian seminary 
established by Hiram Wilson. It seems to me that if the Christians 


memorialize Lord Aberdeen ‘‘with a view to preventing’’ the application 
of Clause 10 ‘‘to that class of Persons under any circumstances or pretext 
whatsoever’’ (Minute Books, II, 41). At another special meeting of the 
Committee, on the thirteenth of February, the draft of a memorial was 
considered and adopted (idem, p. 42): 


‘ON THE EXTRADITION CLAUSE OF THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON 
‘*My Lord, 

‘I beg to forward to your Lordship copy of a Memorial agreed to 
at a Special Meeting of the Committee of the British & For. A. S. Socy relative 
to the extradition clause of the Washington Treaty, with a request that your 
Lordship will be pleased to allow them to present it by deputation, at such 
time as may suit your Lordship’s leisure and convenience to receive them. 

‘*T have &e 
(Signed) ‘‘ JNO Scosie, Sec.’’ 


‘*THE RigHt Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 


‘*Her Majesty’s Principal Secy of State for Foreign Affairs 
‘*My Lord, 

‘*Deeply impressed with the importance of the subject, and convinced 
that it requires and deserves the most mature consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Comme. of the B. & F. A. 8S. Soey, venture respectfully to 
call your early and serious attention to the bearing of the extradition clause of 
the Treaty recently negotiated between the Government of this Country and 
that of the United States on the case of fugitive slaves who have sought 
a refuge from oppression within the British Dominions. 

‘Tt has long been one of the chief glories of this land, as it is now 
of all its dependencies in the Western World, that the moment a slave touched 
its soil, he was free, and became entitled to protection for his life, his lib- 
erty and his property. The Committee, however, conceive that the Clause re- 
ferred to may become a weapon in the hands of the Slave-holders for destroying 
the dearest rights of humanity—for violating the sanctuary of freedom in 
this Country—and for compelling British Functionaries of every class to become 
to the oppressor instruments of tyranny in restoring to perpetual bondage 
his lost and highly coveted prey. The operation of the clause extends to every 
part of the British dominions including Great Britain and Ireland. Besides 
Murder, Assaults with intent to commit murder, Piracy, Arson, and Forgery, 
it embraces every imaginable offence comprehended within the term robbery. 
It provides that a single Justice of the Peace shall be competent to decide 
on the committal of the accused, on ez-parte evidence—it may be the oath 
of a single witness, or the attested affidavit of a suborned in the United States. 
Moreover, it gives no power to the Executive to withhold the warrant of 
surrender in any case where the terms of the clause have been complied with. 
All that it requires is such prima facie evidence of criminality as, according 
to the laws of the place where the fugitive is found, would justify his ap- 
prehension and commitment for trial; and the surrender follows as matter of 
course. 

‘*In the case of a freeman charged with a criminal offence, the barest 
amount of evidence is sufficient to warrant commitment and delivery; but, 
in his case, ample provision is made by law for his trial before an impartial 
tribunal, by a jury of his peers, with every possible means of defence that 
equity and humanity can afford. If innovent, he is acquitted—if falsely 
charged he has his remedy—if guilty he suffers that amount of punishment 
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of England intend to sustain that institution, they should hold its 
conductors responsible to them. I think Wilson has done great 
good as a most laborious pioneer in looking after the poor fugitives 


only awarded by the law against all similarly cireumstanced with himself. 
The case is otherwise with the fugitive slave—on the barest amount of evi- 
dence he also may be committed and delivered. But no impartial trial awaits 
him—no jury of his peers pronounces on his guilt or innocence—no means 
of defence are provided for him—his fellow-slaves may be witnesses against, 
but not for him—nor against his master. His accuser may be a Slave-holder— 
his Jury Slaveholders—his Judge a Slave-holder. Thus circumstanced, though 
he may be innocent his escape from conviction is next to impossible, but 
should he be honorably acquitted, he is not therefore liberated from suffering. 
He falls into the hands of an infuriated master to suffer the degradation 
and horrors of perpetual slavery, and the infliction of punishments the most 
terrible and revolting. But if found guilty he is subjected to a far heavier 
punishment than if he were a free-man. In Virginia, an old Slave State, 
wilfully setting fire to any barn &c, or advising &c, the perpetration of such 
offence, in the case of a slave death—in that of a free-man, payment of the 
value of property destroyed and imprisonment for not less than two nor more 
than five years. Breaking into any Warehouse or Storehouse and taking 
money or goods to the value of four dollars, in the case of a Slave death— 
in that of a free-man, imprisonment for not less than one nor more than 
ten years: Horse-stealing, in the case of a slave, death—in that of a free-man, 
restoration of property stolen, and imprisonment for not less than five or 
more than ten years: Attempting to commit a rape on a white woman, in the 
ease of a slave, death—in that of a free-man not a statutable offence, but 
punishable as an assault and battery, by fine and imprisonment at the dis- 
cretion of the Court: Burglary, in the case of a slave, death—in that of a 
free-man imprisonment for not less than five nor more than ten years. 

‘*In Mississippi, a new Slave State, wilfully burning a barn or stable, in the 
ease of a Slave death—in that of a freeman, imprisonment not exceeding six 
months and paying damages: Assault with intent to commit murder, in the 
ease of a slave death—in that of a free man, a fine at the discretion of the 
Court and imprisonment not exceeding one year, and exaction of surety of 
the peace: Attempting to commit rape, burglary and robbery, in the case of 
a slave, death—in that of a free-man, imprisonment not exceeding one year: 
Horse-stealing, in the case of a slave death—in that of a free-man not provided 
for by statute. 

‘*These are given by way of specimen; but in looking over the various codes 
of Laws, now in operation in the United States, the Comme. find that there 
are no less than seventy one crimes punishable with death in the case of 
Slaves, whilst in that of free-men the highest penalty is imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. Surely my Lord, it were the height of injustice as well as 
cruelty to surrender slaves to the vengeance of such Laws, especially when 
it is considered that in the event of capital convictions taking place, the value 
of the slave is paid for by the State so that the master is no loser by his 
death; but a gainer, in every case where the slave is surrendered for an alleged 
infringement of the Laws. This leads the Comme. to observe that in the 
ease of venial or it may be even of grave offences committed by free-mer, 
the injured party may not for various reasons pursue them, but the motives 
on the part of Slave-holders to pursue their slaves are of the strongest kind; 
they have a large pecuniary stake in fugitive slaves—they fear the contagion 
of example, and will take every means for recovering them, that they may 
not only demonstrate the insecurity of British territory as an asylum of lib- 
erty but for the purpose of striking terror into their miserable companions 
in bondage by the severity of their punishments or even by their death. 
It may therefore be fully calculated upon that if they have the least ground 
on which to found a charge they will avail themselves of it, to regain their 
victims; and it may be feared that when no offences against law, has actually 
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from American oppression, but I confess I do not feel so much 
confidence in his ability to manage an institution of learning or 
any other matter involving a large expenditure of money. I there- 


been committed, or can be maintained before any competent tribunal, attempts 
will be made to obtain them by the thousand ways in which iniquity often 
triumphs over justice. Moreover as the recovering of fugitive Slaves is deemed 
a matter of serious importance by Slave-holders generally they will be ready 
to sympathize with and eager to aid any of their fellows in accomplishing, to 
them, so desirable and necessary an object. The clause of the Treaty re- 
ferred to enables them to do this, by affording them the best, because the 
easiest, the least expensive, and most effectual way of satisfying their cupidity 
and glutting their vengeance. That Clause enables them to seize fugitive 
slaves even in the streets of London, to place them in custody, and by false 
accusations and the foulest means, to obtain possession of their persons for 
the purpose of hurling them back again into a bondage more dreadful than 
that from which they had escaped at the peril of their lives. Surely, my 
Lord, the British Government can never be parties to so fearful a result as 
this. 

‘*The Committee enter not into the discussion of the policy or impolicy 
of the general principle involved in the extradition clause—they refer that to 
the wisdom of the Government and the Legislature—but they cannot willingly 
be parties to any arrangement which involves the possibility of the restoration 
of fugitive Slaves to bondage, or which renders any part of the British 
Dominions less the asylum of Liberty, than it is at present. They therefore 
beseech your Lordship, that, in the contemplated act of Parliament for giving 
that clause effect, the Government will be pleased to provide that it shall not, 
under any circumstances, or under any pretext whatever, apply to the case 
of fugitive slaves, but that they shall be wholly excepted from its operation. 

‘On behalf of the Committee 
(Signed) ‘‘THoMAS CLARKSON, President. 
‘27, New Broad Street, 
«¢13th, Feby. 1843’? 


(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 188-193). 


Of the immediate result of the interview, accorded by Lord Aberdeen, 
there are two Committee records, one from the volume of Memorials and Pe- 
titions, 1840-1843, and the other from the Minute Book. 


(a) 


The Earl of Aberdeen having appointed Wednesday the 22nd, Feby. to re- 
ceive the deputation the following gentlemen waited upon him, viz! :— Messrs, 
G. Stacey, J. Forster, G. W. Alexander, J. Beaumont, W. Ball, S. Fox, H. 
Tuckett, S. Gurney, E. N. Buxton, Revs. J. H. Hinton & J. Carlile, Drs. Mad- 
den and Rolp (Rolph?) and M. L’Instant, and presented the Memorial. 

The noble Earl received them with great courtesy, and intimated that he 
took the deepest interest in the security and welfare of the fugitive slaves 
who have sought and found refuge in Upper Canada. He stated also that 
the greatest care would be taken to prevent, in their case, the abuse of 
the extradition article; but stated that, as the Treaty had been ratified, the 
prayer of the memorial could not be acceded to without vitiating the whole 
of its stipulations (p. 193). 


(b) At a meeting of the Committee on Friday, February 24, 1843, 


The Deputation appointed to wait on Lord Aberdeen . . . to present Me- 
morial to him on the bearing of the 10th Article of the Washington Treaty, 
having reported, through the Secretary, that, though his Lordship could not 
agree with the Prayer of the Memorial, inasmuch as it would vitiate the whole 
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fore feel bound to say to you that I wish not to be understood 
as in any way recommending Fuller’s mission to your country. 
‘Your views of the 10th article of the treaty are undoubtedly 


Treaty, he nevertheless assured them not only of his intention to watch the 
operation of the article in the same spirit as that which animated the Depu- 
tation, but of his intention, should an evil use be made of it, in the case of 
fugitive slaves, to propose its abandonment by the Government, it was re- 
solved, considering the deep importance of the subject, to petition both 
Houses of Parliament, that fugitive slaves should be wholly exempted from 
its operation and that the Secretary draft petition to that effect. 

It was also resolved, that a deputation composed of Geo. Stacey, Wm. Ball, 
Jos. Forster, Robt. Forster, Jno. Beaumont and John Scoble, should wait, 
as early as possible, on Dr. Lushington and Lord Brougham to consult with 
them relative to the course the Committee had best adopt, in bringing their 
views under the attention of the Legislature. 

It was further resolved that Copies of the Memorial to L4. Aberdeen 
and form of a Petition to Parliament be forwarded by Circular to the Friends 
of the Anti-Slavery Cause throughout the Country, inviting them to petition 
the Legislature and to address their representatives on the subject to which 
they refer (II, 46-47). 


The day following, being the twenty-fifth, the Committee held a special 
meeting further to consider the matter and took the decision that a Preamble 
and Resolutions should be prepared also (idem, p. 49). These were ready 
for an adjourned meeting on the twenty-seventh, were altered, added to 
and agreed to, together with the Petition and Memorial. It was decided 
that the Petition should be presented to the House of Commons by Hawes and 
to the House of Lords by Brougham and that the Preamble and Resolutions 
should be forwarded to the Earl of Aberdeen and a copy of the Memorial 
and of the Resolutions to each member of the two houses of Parliament (idem, 
pp. 50-51). The Petition was as follows: 


To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 

The humble Petition of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners, greatly alarmed on perceiving the evil uses 
which may be made of the tenth Article of the Treaty of Washington, by 
the Slave-holders of the United States, for the recovery of fugitive Slaves; 
deeply impressed with the necessity of maintaining inviolate the right to 
liberty, acquired by every human being who may have obtained an asylum 
within the British dominions; and most anxious that, under no circumstances 
and upon no pretext whatsoever, this right should be abridged or modified,— 

Your Petitioners earnestly and respectfully entreat, that in any measure 
your Honorable House may be called upon to pass to give effect to the said 
Article of the Treaty, provision may be expressly made, that in no case shall 
fugitive slaves, surrendered on the demand of the Federal Government of 
the United States for alleged criminal offences, be again subjected to the 
incident of slavery. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, 
On behalf of the Committee 
(Signed) JOHN Scosue, Secy. 


(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, p. 204). 
Some letters of individual members of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, particularly of Clarkson and Alexander, are of interest here: 
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correct in fact, but the experience we have of the unprincipled 
character of slaveholders is such that they will make a fraudulent 
use of every provision—no matter how much perjury and other 


(a) On February 8, Clarkson wrote to Beaumont relative to his ‘‘letter to 
Lord A. on the American treaty.’’ On the 15th, he wrote of Lord Brougham 
in the same connection, expressing a desire to write to him himself ‘‘for 
whom,’’ he says, ‘‘I believe he has an esteem greater than for any other 
person. I must persuade him to take up our Cause in the H. of Lords—He 
is, I think, the only man who can carry Us through that House.’’ Between 
these two dates, he addressed himself to Lord Ashburton on the matter of 
the 10th Article; but Lord Ashburton was unavoidably prevented from reply- 
ing until ten days later. 

(b) The Alexander letters are two in number, one of the 25th of February, 
the other of the Ist of March—both to Scoble, presumably, the first certainly 
to him. It was dated from Bath. 


(1) ‘‘I ealled on Wm. Blair & saw him as well as Capt. Stuart on 5th day 
evens. I found that they entered fully into the objectionable character of 
the 10th Clause of the Ashburton treaty on which I suppose the Comee has 
received a letter from one or both of them. Yesterday morning I called on 
Lucy Townsend who with her husband is at present visiting Capt2 Townsend 
who resides near Bath. She also feels very strongly the importance of ex- 
cepting slaves from the general operation of the clause already referred to 
& suggested that it might be desirable to memorialize the Queen on the 
subject. I replied that if this were done, I thought that it should be the act 
of Ladies’ Societies. I met the Ladies Comee. here this morning & proposed 
the subject for their consideration & adoption or otherwise as they might 
deem best. . . . I believe the members of the Bath Gentleman Sy. will address 
the town & country members in reference to the clause in the Ashburton 
treaty, a measure respecting which there can I think be little or no doubt of 
its propriety as Roebuck ought, from his late appointment in connexion with 
Canada, his talents & professional habits to lend important help in exposing 
the danger & impolicy of the measure to be brought under his notice... . I 
had considerable conversation with the few gentlemen I met on the subject 
of free labour produce. I regret to find that W. T. Blair has not agreed 
with us on this subject... .’’ 


(2) The second Alexander letter was written from Cirencester :— 


‘*T met yesterday at Christopher Bowley’s a room nearly filled by the 
friends of the slave in this place who entered warmly into the subject of the 
10th Clause of the Ashburton treaty & intend to forward to the Representatives 
of the Town & County a statement of their objection to its confirmation by 
the Legislature so far as relates to refugee slaves... . 

‘*Our friends at Cirencester wish to be furnished with some copies of 
the Memorial to Lord Aberdeen in order that they may forward one to each 
of their representatives. .. .’’ 


(c) Some other letters of Clarkson’s, on the same subject, might well 
be inserted here, they being of rather special interest. On the 17th of March, 
he wrote to 27, Broad Street, intimating that he would like a certain letter of 
his ‘‘with the addition made to it about the Senator Benton’’ to be printed 
and distributed even in preference to the Committee’s Circular. 

‘*Reeollect,’’ wrote he, ‘‘that in my Letter is a History of the Rise 


of the fugitive Colony, which cannot but excite the sympathy of the Reader, 
which is not in your circular, and with which members ought to be acquainted— 
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crimes may be involved—to bring their slaves back into their power 
—when the criminal proofs will at once be abandoned and the 
claim of ownership revived. 

‘*T have been unable to find out what has hindered the regular 
reception of the Emancipator in England—of which I am much 
mortified to have so many complaints. I will re-examine the 
matter & see what remedy can be applied. From it you will gather 
the most material points of information respecting the state & pros- 
pects of our cause. I intend also to write you a letter which you 
may publish if you please. 

‘*Allow me to call your particular attention to the proofs of 
a grand conspiracy involving France, Spain &c. I hope the Con- 
vention will be prepared to throw light upon the continental move- 
ments, Thiers, Gov. Cass, Wheeton, &c. 

‘‘T have inquired as to the detention of your papers, & now 
send you some of the arrears to Dec. We can find no reason why 
you should fail of receiving them by the monthly steamer, as they 
are carefully sent. As soon as the steamers run semi-monthly we 
will forward papers accordingly. 

‘The provision of means for my projected voyage to England 
comes in slowly, but I still trust it will be furnished so that I may 
take the steamer of May 16, which I think will be in season to get 
off my sea legs by the 13th June. I shall employ all the time 
I can command to collect & prepare materials for the Convention, 
& have one or two friends employed, in certain branches of the 
subject. The intelligent friends of the cause in this country will 
look with much interest to that Convention. I trust you will be 
recollect that I give probable Reasons why the Americans will consider fugitive 
Slaves to be comprehended in the Treaty, and that Bentons little Speech 
determines the Point, & that the Americans themselves have begun to think 
80, so that the Treaty will be acted upon, whether we like it or not, if ratified 
This ought to be known. Benton’s Speech ought to be known because it 
shows that the Die is cast. Now having stated this, your Circular will come 
greatly in aid of our wishes. I show that the Americans will positively 
take advantage of it to get back their fugitive Slaves; and your Circular 
shows that, when they are brought back into Slavery, what dreadful Punishment 
they will have to undergo. . . I wrote yesterday to Lord Ashburton again, just 
to send him what Benton said in the Senate, that he may see, that all our con- 
jectures about the Treaty will be realized, and that he may see the dreadful 
Responsibility, which hangs over his head for having made it and that 


he may make every Effort with the Government which sent him out, to 
do it away or make it harmless— Pray do you know anything of J. Leavitt— 
? 


Is he a respectable person... . 


On the 18th, Clarkson wrote again to 27, Broad Street, presumably to Scoble 
or to Beaumont. See Introduction, pp. 159-160. 


’ 
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able to procure good evidence in regard to Cuba, Martinique, 
France, Germany, relative to the conspiracy. May I ask a letter 
from you by the steamer of the 19th? I am this moment (March 
31) going on an excursion to lecture. Will endeavour to prepare 
an article for the Reporter on my return in season tomorrow morn- 
ing to send by the steamer tomorrow.®® 


95 To THE EpiITOR OF THE A. S. REPORTER. 


Boston, April 1, 1843. 
Sir— 

The aspects of our glorious cause were never so cheering in our country 
as at this time. The treaty of Washington has totally destroyed the power 
of the Slaveholders and their northern ‘‘allies’’ to plunge your country and 
ours into a war for the protection of slavery & the slave trade. There will 
probably be a good deal of altercation for years to come, but no war. Every 
attempt in Congress to create an effective opposition to the treaty failed. In 
the Senate, Benton’s motion to strike out of the appropriation bill the allow- 
ance for the African—80 guns squadron, was supported by only five votes. 
In the House of Representatives, the bill for carrying into effect the other 
provisions of the treaty was carried without a division & almost without 
debate. The only noticeable circumstance in the brief discussion which took 
place was the remark of Mr. Cushing, that ‘‘the United States had ample 
cause to regret that they had ever given in to sentimental legislation,’’ 
that ‘‘we had taken a false step when we gave a false name to the slave 
trade,’’ for ‘‘the only debatable points in this whole matter was a question 
under the law of nations, which might arise on the piracy statute.’’ Mr. 
Cushing then expected to become a member of Mr. Tyler’s cabinet, but the 
Senate rejected his nomination. He is now returned to his old district in 
Massachusetts, where the Liberty party has hitherto prevented a choice of 
representative, and is now waiting an opportunity to present himself to the 
people for a re-election to Congress. The only paper that now sustains his 
pretensions, in publishing the speech above referred to, left out the paragraph 
from which I have quoted! A striking testimony to the spirit of Liberty. 

In the Legislature of the State of Maine, a series of resolutions condemna- 
tory of the treaty were rejected by an overwhelming majority. This shows 
how hopeless is the effort to reproduce exasperation on this subject. The 
nice point relating to the right of visit will, I think, gradually become cleared 
up by the discussions so as to bring the parties together—especially as the 
design of the slavery party in France & the United States to restore the Slave 
Trade shall become more manifest to the world. 

With this subject, the African Emigration schemes of your countrymen, 
& the Texian annexation project of ours, are both intimately connected. The 
utter failure of the African Civilization project, as well as of our kindred 
Colonization humbug, disproving the idea that negroes are a race distinct 
from the human face, by showing that ‘selfishness & depravity reign in their 
hearts as absolutely as in white men, will ultimately drive all true philan- 
thropists to our policy—of removing the evil by removing its cause—slavery. 

The tone of the slaveholders in Congress during the late session was 
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**T remain, very truly 
‘‘Your friend & brother 
‘*JosHuA LEAVITT.’’ 


materially different from that which hitherto prevailed. They no longer 
evinced that overbearing and dictatorial manner which had formerly caused 
so much disgust, but rather took the attitude of complainers, whining & 
begging for pity & protection. Nothing would provoke them to make a speech, 
so that, with the single exception of a speech by Mr. Cushing in reply to 
Giddings, the latter had the debate all to himself. It is impossible now t> 
foresee what will be the temper of the next Congress. As it will contain an 
overwhelming majority of the Democratic party, called ‘‘the national allies 
of the planters,’’ it is probable enough the slaveholders will reap some ad- 
vantage, but it will be shortlived. 

The legislature of Massachusetts have passed all the measures that were 
proposed in consequence of the Latimer case—and passed too, without division 
or debate. An Act to prohibit the officers of the State from taking any part 
in the recaption of alleged fugitives from slavery, & denying the use of our 
jails for their detention, an act repealing the intermarriage prohibition which 
was enacted by our ancestors a century ago to prevent connections with 
heathen; a resolve authorizing the Government to vindicate the rights of 
colored citizens imprisoned in Southern seaports; resolves against the annexa- 
tion of Texas; & resolves demanding an alteration of the U. S. Constitution 
so far as it allows the Southern States an additional number of representatives 
in Congress for their slave property, all passed by the general consent of 
both parties. The tardiness of the Democratic legislature of New York to 
comply with the advice of Gov. Bouck, & humble the State to the dictation 
of Virginia, evinces the foree of public opinion which restrains the servility 
of unprincipled politicians. The Democratic legislature of Maine has passed 
resolutions for the protection of colored seamen in Southern seaports. What 
is your government doing on this subject? 

The Legislature of Ohio have repealed the base Statute enacted somc 
years since at the dictation of the Legislature of Kentucky, rendering it 
highly penal to afford aid or sustenance to a fugitive from slavery. To 
balance this, however, they have passed an act prohibiting the children 
of colored persons from attending the public schools, although the parents 
are taxed for their support. They have also virtually overthrown a decision 
of their Supreme Court, that persons of a lighter hue than mulatto (half- 
blood) are entitled to vote or to give testimony the same as white persons. 
This shows how the elements are striving. A person has recently been con- 
victed in that State of kidnapping a free person who was carried across 
the Ohio river into Kentucky & sold as a slave. This is the first case of 
conviction in that State, & it was effected by the efforts of William Birney, 
Esq of Cincinnati, Attorney at Law, the second son of our honored James 
G. Birney. 

These movements in the political & civic circles are accompanied, pari 
passu, by corresponding advances in the press & in the religious communities. 
The number of Churches declining communion with slave holders, is con- 
stantly on the increase, & the tone of sentiment in our newspapers, both 
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(New York, April 22 1843)** 
‘*My dear Sir 


**T lately rec’. from you the 3™ Report of the B. & F. A. S. 
Soe’ and thank you for it. It is a very able & useful document & 
I will be obliged to you for the preceding reports having never 
seen them. 

**T enclose a paper, from which you will perceive the use [ 
have made of the parliamentary documents you forwarded to me. 
You will confer a favor on me by keeping me supplied with such 
papers & pamphlets as from time to time appear, connected with the 
anti-Slavery cause. I shall always be glad to bear the expense of 
them. 


secular & religious, in all questions connected with slavery, is manifestly rising 
towards the true standard. 

George Latimer, the fugitive from slavery, whose case created so much 
interest, is lecturing in this State. The two Clarke’s from Kentucky, white 
slaves, having no other title to liberty than the seal of the sea, of the Al- 
mighty on their manly forehands are lecturing with great effect, Lewis in the 
State of Maine, & Milton in the State of New York. 

Efforts are making to send a respectable delegation to the London 
Convention. I have already heard that the following persons expect to at- 
tend: 

Rev. H. H. Kellogg, Galesville, Illinois. 

Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, Hartford, Conn. 

William Shotwell, Esq. New York City. 

Joshua Leavitt, Boston, Mass. 

Nathaniel Abner (?) Ditto. 

Amos A. Phelps,—Ditto. 


There will doubtless be others. 

There is a division taking place in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
connected with the question of slavery, which bids fair to push that great 
branch of our religious community to take higher ground on the whole 
subject. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is in 
difficulty with the missionaries of the Sandwich Islands, on the same account. 
It is believed that the sensitiveness of the managers of that society on the 
subject does not grow out of a desire to secure pecuniary support from the 
South, for only a very small amount is realised; but rather from the fact 
that so many influential members & friends of the Board at the North have 
unthinkingly committed themselves against the doctrines of the inherent un- 
justness of slaveholding and the imperative duty of immediate emancipation, 
& hence the pride of consistency requires them not to yield anything to aboli- 
tion. Let us hope they may learn that for a Christian to acknowledge error 
is noble. 

96 One of Tappan’s letters to Scoble, of date March 20, 1843, not found 
at Denison House, was published, with one indicated omission, in the B. 
& F. A-S. Reporter, May 17, 1843, pp. 75-76. 
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**T have been long an attentive observer of the state of public 
opinion in this country respecting the slave question, & hazard 
little in saying that anti-Slavery sentiments are making rapid, in- 
deed wonderful progress. I have never since the agitation com- 
menced, felt so much encouraged as at the present moment. If 
we can only keep Texas out of the Union, Slavery may & probably 
will cease within the next 20 or 30 years, perhaps much sooner. 
May God hasten its fall. 

‘*Yours very respectfully 
‘WILLIAM JAY 
‘‘John Scoble Esq’. 


Sec’. & 
New York’’ 
‘‘ JOHN Scos.eE Esq, ‘‘New York, 
London. April 25/43 


‘*My dear Friend 

‘“Your letter of March 14th and April 3rd gave 
much satisfaction. I procurred the insertion of an extract re- 
specting the venerable Clarkson in two of our daily papers, and 
sent several copies of them to the principal anti-slavery publica- 
tions. Last evening I read portions of your letter at an anti-slavery 
meeting. The facts communicated afforded much gratification to 
the friends of the cause, who rejoice in the activity, watchfulness 
& wisdom of the London Committee, & in the advancement of the 
cause so dear to our hearts. Be assured there are many indica- 
tions here that the cause is advancing. Some abolitionists (when) 
they see an abatement of effort in their personal associations 
and among anti-slavery friends, feel discouraged and do not notice 
the more general indications of the prevalence of anti-slavery prin- 
ciples among those hitherto opposed to them. 

‘In the legislature of this State, now loco foco, strenuous ef- 
forts have been made to procure the repeal of the law which allows 
a jury trial to persons arrested here as fugitive slaves. Near the 
close of the session the repealing-bill passed the lower house by a 
majority of only five, the speaker voting with the minority, but 
the Senate refused to take up the bill at all. Mr. Van Buren, who 
was at Albany, was supposed to use personal influence among the 
members of the legislature to induce them to pass the bill as an 
offering to the South with reference to his claims for their support 
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to the Presidency. Considering this fact & the character of the leg- 
islature the non-repeal of the act is considered by us as a strong 
indication of the prevalence of anti-slavery principles. 

‘*The New-World,®” a weekly publication in this city, which has 
extensive circulation, the editor ** of which accompanied Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Lenox Discourse *® with a most humble apology, has recently 
published some long anti-slavery articles without hesitation. 

‘Arnold Buffum can tell you some encouraging facts with regard 
to the lectures of Mr Smith at Cincinnati—his being invited to lec- 
ture in Kentucky and the anti-slavery writings of Mr C. M. Clay, 
himself a slaveholder, in Ky. 

‘‘Mr Gates,?°° member of Congress, lately sent me a proof sheet 
of a Remonstrance ?™ against the admission of Texas to be signed 
by several members of Congress. It is a strong document & headed 
by the venerable J. Q. Adams. When published I hope to send 
you a copy. 

‘*T send you a copy of a letter > recently addressed to me by 


97 The New World—A Weekly Family Journal of Popular Literature, 
Science, Art and News. 

98 Benjamin Park. 

99 Channing, William Ellery, An Address at Lenoz, August 1, 1842, the 
anniversary of emancipation in the British West Indies (Lenox, 1842). 

100 Seth Merrill Gates. 

101 Joshua Leavitt was the instigator of the Remonstrance. See Memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams, XI, 41, 313. The later volumes of this work are, of 
course, a mine of information for the American Anti-Slavery Movement. 

102 ‘*PERTH AMBOY 

‘*Apl 18th 1843 
‘Mr LEWIS TAPPAN. 


‘‘ Dear Sir, 


‘‘T embrace the first leisure moment to answer your enquiries of 
yesterday relative to my disconnexion from the A. B. C. and the more readily 
as others besides yourself have manifested some interest in the subject. Your 
first inquiry is relative to myself and secondly as to others. Of the reasons 
of the other members of the Sandwich Islands Mission who have recently 
been disconnected from the American Board, I do not feel sufficiently in- 
formed to pretend to give a full account nor should I feel at liberty to do 
so without consulting them if I were. But I have no hesitation in saying 
that with some of them, the course which the Board has hitherto pursued 
in relation to Slavery constituted in part the reason of their asking a dis- 
mission from its service. 

‘*In regard to myself I may premise that my disconnection was entirely 
of my own seeking. Individually I have received none other then the kindest 
treatment from those officers of the Board to whom my transactions have been 
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Dr. Lafon who has recently returned from the Sandwich Islands. 
This gentleman was once a slave holder, & is now President of the 
Hawaiian Anti-Slavery Society which is composed of a majority 
of the American Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands. 

**Rev. W™. Raymond, missionary to Mendi, has recently re- 
turned from Africa on a visit. He expects to return in a few 
months & to locate at Kau-Mendi which is about 30 miles from the 
sea, & perhaps a hundred miles south of Sierra Leone. King Henry 
Tucker has consented to the mission being located in his dominions. 
The Committee charged with the superintendence of this mission 


confined. A difference with the Board in sentiment upon the following points 
induced me to ask a dismission from their service. 

**(1) The laws of the Board especially the one in relation to the return 
of missionaries which reached the Islands in 1838. 

**(2) The Common stock system of support. 

‘*(3dly) In relation to Slavery. 

‘“In regard to the first two reasons it is needless to remark because the 
law alluded to has been virtually repealed and the Common stock system is 
done away. And without pretending to speak to any extent of the merits 
of the question of slavery or of my own views of it, I may say that the 
latter are such that I could not approve of the Board’s receiving without 
reproof or rebuke the wages of slave labor, whereby they countenance the 
keeping in heathenism 2% millions to send the gospel to reclaim from heathen- 
ism a few thousands. The slave population at home and the heathen population 
abroad require substantially the same works for their civilization and their 
christianization. Nothing in my estimation is gained if we have to elevate 
the one at the expense of the other. 

‘*But in addition to that objection, it should be remembered that one 
of the greatest impediments to the success of the gospel at the Sandwich 
Islands has been slavery as it existed there until the year 1839 and op- 
pression as it has existed there ever since. Slavery is universal oppression— 
Oppression is partial slavery. Since the 8S. Islanders have enjoyed a Consti- 
tution and printed laws imperfect as they are and partially as they are 
executed, they cannot strictly be said to be slaves. They have improved under 
the change. The lowest degree of intelligence—the most abject poverty with- 
out enterprize, industry or economy must necessarily be the attendants of 
slavery. All that I ever wished or expected of the Board upon this 
subject was that they should let it be known distinctly that they were opposed 
to the system. No missionary under their care so far as I know, ever thought 
that duty required them to make a business of preaching against Slavery. 
But surely the inconsistency is palpable, to be receiving the wages of slave 
labor here (& in such a way as to countenance and keep the system in exist- 
ence) for the purpose of sending the gospel abroad for the good of those 
who are in substantially the same condition. 

‘Yours truly, 
(Signed) ‘‘THos. Laron.’’ 
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will make soon an appeal to the christian people of this country 
to sustain this mission on account of its anti-slavery principles. 

‘“We propose publishing another edition of the Address to Non- 
slave holders, by Judge Jay. It has already done great execution. 

‘‘T should write more but the fact that delegates to the Con- 
vention will accompany this letter, and give you the state of things 
here seems to render it unnecessary. 

‘‘The new British consul has received his exequatur. It is a 
notorious fact that his wife holds a considerable number of slaves. 

‘“All the Reporters you sent have been forwarded as directed 
& the extra copies have been sent to persons indicated by you. 

‘‘T earnestly hope that you will have a large gathering in June 
& we shall look with deep interest for an account of the proceedings. 
Mr Weld & others will I trust make answers to the Queries which 


were widely circulated. 
“Truly & affee” yours, 


‘*Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


‘*Boston, May 1, 1843. 
‘‘My Dear Sir— 

‘‘Another absence from the city & an unlooked for detention 
in returning, has prevented my giving you as much time as might 
have been agreeable. The public mind has evidently advanced 
somewhat, if we may judge by the tone of the political press of 
both parties, in regard to the evil of slavery. The Legislature 
of New York have adjourned without repealing the law, passed 
in 1841, securing a trial by jury to all persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves. The Democratic party, now in power, was fully pledged to 
the slaveholders, to effect that repeal, but it is believed the revulsion 
among their own party particularly in the Western part of the 
State, has deterred them from consummating their design. The 
Courier des Etats Unis, a French newspaper published in the city 
of New York, has published our official correspondence and circular 
of the Colonial Deputies in Paris, summoning a ‘World’s Con- 
vention’ of planters, to be held in New Orleans in September 
next, to take measures for the protection of their hideous ‘institu- 
tion’— It appears that France is now the battle ground of 
slavery, which the supporters of that interest are fortifying with 
political ‘barricades,’ with the conviction that as soon as slavery 
is conquered there, Spain & Brazil must follow, & then the planters 
of the United States will stand forth alone. Let us learn from our 
enemies. 
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**The Rev. A. A. Phelps takes his passage in the Britannia this 
day, to attend the London Convention, on the 13th of June. Mr. 
Phelps, who is an able & esteemed minister of the Congregation- 
alists, has been intimately conversant with the Anti-Slavery cause 
in this country from a very early period, & was one of the first 
ministers that dared to take sides publicly with the advocates 
of immediate emancipation. His faithful judgment & truehearted 
devotion to the cause, with his aptness for the transaction of busi- 
ness, will make him a highly useful member. The veteran Arnold 
Buffum has already sailed from New York in the Siddons, packet 
ship. I have a letter from him, replete with noble sentiments and 
wise suggestions in reference to the convention. He represents the 
State of Indiana. I think the prospect is that there will be a good 
delegation from the United States, notwithstanding the extreme 
difficulty of raising money for any public object. The pro-slavery 
party press is just beginning to show its apprehensions in regard 
to the convention. The American Daily Sentinel, a paper in Phila- 
delphia, devoted to the Tyler administration, has sounded the alarm, 
and in justification of the charge of sinister motives in Great Brit- 
ain, copies a very long article from Fraser’s Magazine, for April, 
1841, on ‘War with America a blessing to mankind.’*** The 
American writer says of the men who attend these ‘World’s Con- 
ventions,’ that ‘These philanthropic Americans have told our most 
deadly foe that we have three millions of enemies burning for 
revolt in our very midst’—I do not think the people of the United 
States will be very much alarmed... . 

‘* JosHua LEAVITT.’’ 


‘‘New York, 
*“May 13/43 

‘‘ JoHN ScoseE Esq, 
See &e. 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘‘It is now in my power to answer your Queries respecting 
Texas.’°%* Presuming you retained a copy, I proceed to answer ac- 
cording to the numbers. 


103 The author advocated the British annexation of Cuba as a means of 
abolishing the slave trade (Fraser’s Magazine, XXIII, 502). 
104 TEXAS 


1. What number of slaves is there known or supposed to be in Texas, at 
the present time—how many from the United States—how many from Africa? 
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1. Not over 25,000, of which number about 23,500 came from 
the U. States, and 1,500 from Africa via Cuba. 

2. The largest slave population is on the Brazos & Colorado 
rivers which is the western portion of Texas. 

3. There are none. 

4. They are chiefly employed in the cultivation of Cotton. 
Some corn & other produce for home consumption is grown. The 
time allowed for refreshment & repose varies on different planta- 
tions, but it is similar to that of the S. W. portion of the United 
States. 

5. Food is abundant & cheap. Therefore the slaves are better 
fed than in most parts of the U. S. They are fed on pork, corn 
bread &c. Their clothing, shelter, medical attendance &e are about 
the same as they are in the U. S. 

6. No, but on the contrary they have diminished in numbers. 
Few are going in while many are coming out. They take them 
into Arkansas & Louisiana contrary to the laws of the U. S, but 
these laws are not rigidly enforced. 

7. They do & successfully. They go to Mexico—President 
Houston lost two slaves in this way. 

8. Low of course. Similar to that of Alabama. The preachers 
at Houston & Gavelston (sic) preach every Sunday afternoon to 
the slaves. 

9. It has never been enforced. 

10. Not over 100 thousand people. 

2. In what parts of Texas are they principally located? 

3. What laws are in existence in Texas regulating their condition? 

4, What are the labors to which they are generally appointed—what time is 
allowed them for refreshment and repose? 

5. What is their actual condition in relation to punishment, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medical attendance &c? 

6. Have their numbers been latterly much increased by purchase or by 
the emigration of Southern planters with their slaves into Texas? 

7. Do the Slaves make frequent attempts to escape—state whether suc- 
cessfully or otherwise and where they go? 

8. What is the moral and religious condition of the Slave population of 
Texas? 

9. What has been the effect of the law expelling the free people of color 
from Texas? 

10. What is the estimated population of Texas at the present time? 

11. Have any slaves been introduced into Texas from the French & Spanish 
or other West Indian Colonies? 


12. What is the mortality among the slave population of Texas? 
(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, p. 120). 


18 
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11. Not over 1,500. See 1. 

12. They live longer than the same class of persons do in the 
U. S., owing partly to the salubrious climate, which is far better 
than it is in the extreme South of the U. S. 

**Slavery is less profitable in Texas than was expected, owing 
chiefly to the low price of staples, & the difficulty of transporting 
cotton &¢ overland, and the Custom House regulations of the U. 
S. for transit. 

‘‘The above facts are given me by an intelligent citizen of 
Texas—a man of principle and may, I think, be relied upon. 

‘‘The slaves in Texas are held generally by small slave holders. 
There are not more than 20 or 30 who hold a hundred & upward. 
Nearly every slaveholder in Texas was originally from the United 
States, chiefly from Alabama & Tennessee. The slaves are sparsely 
scattered over the whole country. 

‘The white population of Texas is about one hundred thousand 
and the voters do not probably exceed 12000. 

‘*Previous to this year the cotton grown in Texas went to Eng- 
land via New Orleans, but now, in consequence of being obliged 
to pay a duty to the U. S. (3 ets per lb which is however refunded 
when the cotton is cleared at N.O. for a foreign country) the cotton 
is shipt to England direct. The gentleman from Texas with whom 
I have conferred, says that the above tends to alienate the people 
of Texas from the U. 8. and to increase their desire to cultivate 
friendship with England. 

‘*He states that the most intelligent & influential men in Texas 
are beginning to think that the country can never prosper while 
slavery continues there; that slave labor is unprofitable; and that 
the prosperity of the Republic depends greatly upon promoting emi- 
gration from the U. S. & elsewhere of white people. He informs 
me that already there is much conversation on the subject in 
Houston & Galveston the two principal towns in Texas. He him- 
self is decidedly in favor of abolishing slavery. He remarks that 
many are in favor of calling a Convention to abolish the present 
Constitution & adopting a new one prohibiting slavery & making 
other beneficial changes. In two of the New Orleans daily com- 
mercial papers of this month I perceive two editorial articles in 
which the rising feeling in Texas in favor of making the Republic 
a free State is alluded to with reprobation. On conversing with 
some of the editors of our papers here to-day I found they had 
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overlooked the matter entirely. Mr. Bryant of the Evening Post 
promised to copy the articles from the N. O. papers to-day. If 
it should prove true that the most virtuous & intelligent inhabitants 
of Texas are in favor of making it a free State, it will be a glorious 
event indeed! Then a barrier will be made against the progress 
of the accursed system, and slavery be left to die out in the U. States 
unless it shall cease by the action of law or popular commotion. 

‘*My informant says that if ten thousand white persons should 
emigrate to Texas from our Northern States they might effect the 
change the virtuous have so much at heart. And that G. Britain 
might by a judicious interference influence the people to an aban- 
donment of the system of slavery. A million of pounds sterling 
loaned on land securities, contingent upon the abolition of slavery, 
would he thinks effect the object. 

‘‘Truly your’s 
‘*LEWIS TAPPAN.”’ 


‘“*Great Western. 
‘‘New YorK 


**May 25/43. 


** JOHN ScOBLE, Esq. 
London. 
‘‘My Dear Friend, 

‘‘Yours of 15 April by Mr W™ Bennett was 
duly received. He called a moment & I have not seen him since. 
He did not disclose the ‘benevolent objects’ he has in view. I 
rather imagine that the quaker friend who accompanied him is 
somewhat shy of abolitionists, and may have persuaded W. B. that 
it is not prudent to be too intimate with that class of persons. I 
know scarcely one stiff quaker but Joseph Sturge. Would there 
were a thousand such! 

‘‘Your other letter of 15 Apl is also at hand, enclosing a copy 
of a letter from M. Isambert.'°> You will see it in the Journal of 
Commerce of this day.1°° The editor struck out part of the pre- 
liminary remarks, recommending to the French nation the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery without compensation. 

‘‘T forwarded your letters immediately but the time is almost 

105 Monsieur M. Isambert was Secretary of the French Society for the 


Abolition of Slavery. 
106 The Journal of Commerce was generally pro-slavery in tone. 
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too short for replies to be prepared & sent in season to be laid before 
the Convention. Judge Jay has sent a reply which I have handed 
to our excellent brother Kellogg ?°* who takes passage to-day in the 
Great Western. You will find him a warm hearted intelligent, ami- 
able and uncompromising christian abolitionist. 

*‘T will not take up more of your time just now to read my 
letters, as you will be fully & more advantageously engaged with 
matters pertaining to your Convention. I pray God to bless you, 
and all the members of the convention & ardently hope that your 
deliberations & acts may be peaceful & efficient. 

‘‘Very cordially your’s, 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN.”’ 


‘“‘On BoarD THE HIBERNIA 
‘‘ATLANTIC OcEAN, Augt. 13. 1843, 2° 


‘Dear Scoble— 


**In the face of a strong & constant head wind, we have been 
prospered so far on our voyage that we expect to reach Halifax to- 
morrow, & Boston on the 16th, or morning of the 17th, making 
the voyage in a little less than 13 days. The first part of the 
voyage was quite disagreeable, through the motion of the ship, but 
for the last five or six days, most of the passengers, including our 
‘three Friends,’ have been quite cheerful. I have missed some 
of the contents of my trunks, so unluckily left in London, & have 
consequently failed of almost all the work for which I had made 
preparations for the voyage. But indeed, I do not think I should 
have accomplished much in the way of work, for one half the 
time has been spent in getting sick, & the other half in getting 
well again. Should my trunks come to hand by the next steamer, 
I shall lose no time in completing the paper on the financial evils of 


107** Allow me to introduce to you the Rev. H. H. Kellogg of Illinois 
who goes to attend the London Convention. He is at the head of a literary 
Institution at the West, and is a most respectable & deserving man, besides 
being a true-hearted abolitionist’’ (Tappan to Scoble May 9, 1843). 


108 With Tappan and Leavitt at the Convention of 1843, letters were 
not to be expected from America. Tappan seems to have gone at the last 
moment at the request of John Quincy Adams. The work of the Convention, 
us it affected the United States, will be revealed little by little in the ensuing 
letters. The Garrison group did not attend this Convention, neither did 
their friends in Great Britain, the Hibernian Anti-Slavery Society. Both 
bodies took offence at the very wording of the call, which they interpreted 
as an insult. See Twelfth Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
p. 45. 
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slavery, & provided you go on with the proposed publication, shall 
probably be able to furnish the copy by the time you require it. 
Please let me know how soon you will require it. I also intend 
to prepare a letter from our Committee to the French Society ? 


109 It would seem not to be out of place to insert at this juncture Clark- 
son’s letter to Guizot regardless of the fact that it be of later date. It was 
sent on behalf of the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee. 


‘*To M M Guior 
& &¢ Paris. 
‘* PLAYFORD HALL NR IPSWICH 
““Oct 27. 1843 


‘*My much esteemed friend 


‘*May I hope that you will excuse the liberty which I am once more taking 
of trespassing upon your valuable time. 

‘*T have lately seen, at different times, several] gentlemen from the United 
States of America who take an interest in the abolition of Slavery there. 
They are men not only of probity and honor, and incapable of disguising 
the truth, but men of solid intellect and sound judgment, and they give it as 
their decided opinion, that if France were to abolish Slavery in her Colonies, 
such a measure would have great influence, from motives of policy in pro- 
ducing the abolition of American Slavery. I received this opinion with feel- 
ings of Joy, because I thought that if you were to know it, as coming from 
such men, you might be encouraged not only to hasten to bring forward the 
great question of Slavery before your two Chambers, but that it would 
strengthen your influence there by announcing to them the probabilities of 
such an event. 

**T cannot, Sir, doubt for a moment your anxiety to do every thing in 
your power to accelerate such a movement in the Chambers. You will 
probably recollect the words, which you used, when you did me the honor 
to write to me, ‘We work’ you said ‘both of us under the same 
Master.’ These words made so deep an impression upon me, that they 
will be always brought to my memory whenever your name is mentioned, 
they inspired me with hope and confidence as far as you was concerned in 
our Sacred cause, they implied that we could not have a higher motive to 
promote our cause than that of doing the will of God, and that this considera- 
tion ought to produce in us an energy of action, suitable to the supremacy 
of Him, whom we profess to serve. These sentiments are a full assurance 
to me of your hearty cooperation in this great work of philanthropy and 
Justice. 

‘*Permit me now to inform you, that the enlightened and religious part 
of the English people are waiting with painful anxiety for the decision of 
France on this great question, could Louis Phillippe your Sovereign see the 
sufferings of the victims, and the many acts of injustice on the part of their 
oppressors, which take place only in one day in a Slave Colony, his benevolent 
heart would shudder at the sight, and he would think that even an hours 
delay in applying a remedy was criminal. Why then, when the project of 
a law for abolition is drawn up already, should any time be lost in presenting it 
to the French Chambers? Is it that slavery has been lately discovered to be 
just? No, Slavery is the parent of numerous crimes, all of which are punished 
in every civilized State. Is it because it has lately been discovered to be pol- 
itic? No, emancipation in the British Colonies has been proved to be like a 
divine gift, the greatest blessing, that could have befallen them. 

‘*T know, Sir, that you have many difficulties to encounter, perhaps you 
are not agreed as to the measure in your own Cabinet, the Cabinet of Min- 
isters, and you will have many opponents elsewhere. The Party in the 
Chambers who are on the opposite side in Politics will be against you— 
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as soon as I can. Indeed I have made some progress towards it 
already. I shall trouble you with the forwarding of it when com- 
pleted. The copy of the French Report, you know, was not pro- 
cured. If it can be had, to cost not more than 30s., without putting 
you to too much trouble, I shall be glad to receive it before the 
sitting of Congress next winter. It can be sent through Wiley & 
Putnam, or direct to me at Boston. I will thank Joseph Soul to 
write me, if he has not, in regard to my luggage, on which I wrote 
him a hasty note from Liverpool on the 4th. It was quite a disap- 
pointment not to meet it, but I have not felt as if it would be lost. 
If it has not been recovered, I should like to know whether there 
is opportunity for me to recover an indemnity of Chaplin & Horne, 
for really there was more value than I can well afford to lose. 
J. S. must let me know what expence he is at, that I may reimburse 
it, & as for the trouble, I will do as much for him if there is oppor- 
tunity, or if not, then for somebody else, which will keep the ac- 
count balanced so far as the world at large is concerned. I re- 
member with warm gratitude, the many kindnesses I have received 
from friends, old & new, in London, & cherish the hope that I 
have seen none of them for the last time in the flesh. It seems now 
to be such a trivial affair to cross the Atlantic, that occasions com- 
paratively trifling might bring me again to London. 

‘“You remember the subject was referred to us, of devising a 
mode of facilitating the interchange of pamphlets, &e &e. I made 
some inquiries on the subject, & the best mode I could learn was 
through Wiley & Putnam, & I have written a paragraph for my 
paper, which you will see. I trust we shall be able to reduce our 
present exorbitant duties, at least to the rate of those on your side; 
in fact, pamphlets ought to be duty free as they are rarely reprinted 
except for gratuitous circulation. It would be a good step towards 
peace, as well as to strengthen the hands of reform, to abolish all 
duties on books imported into either country—each party of course 


you must expect enemies both in the Colonies and maritime Towns of 
France, men who view the question in the false light of expediency, and not 
in the moral light of right & wrong, will look upon abolition as a doubtful 
if not an injurious proposition. But you have already had many storms 
and tempests in the two Chambers to encounter and you have triumphed over 
them all. I hope this will be the case again and that you will be assisted 
by the omnipotent arm of a merciful providence. 

‘I am Sir with my best wishes for your health & happiness, and with 
regard and esteem. 

‘* Yours very Sincerely 
(Signed) ‘‘ THOMAS CLARKSON ’’ 


(Memorials and Petitions, 1843-1853, pp. 35, 38-39). 
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protecting its own copy rights, by a prohibition of reprints of such 
works. This would be better than any inter-national copy right— 
which never will be conceded in the United States. 

‘‘Lord Brougham’s privilege to British subjects, giving them 
time to sell their slaves, assumes that an Englishman may buy 
slaves innocently, not knowing them to be stolen! I hope his mon- 
strous blunder or rottenness will be well exposed. 

‘* Wishing you all needed wisdom to meet the various exigencies 
of our great cause, I am, as ever. 

‘*Sincerely yours, 
‘*JosHua LeaviTt.”’ 


‘*New YORK. 


‘‘JoHN Scosie, Esq So ORG TE 


‘‘My dear Friend, 

‘‘Here I am, at my own desk, safe & sound 
after an absence of 9 weeks.2?° Very highly have I enjoyed the 
voyage. Most advantageous has it been to me. And I hope the 
cause in which we are engaged has received no detriment at my 
hands. Have the goodness to present my kindest regards to Mrs 
Seoble & your dear children, to the gentlemen of the Committee, 
and to those in the office. Mr Beaumont’s kindness to me I shall 
never forget, & I felt grateful for Mr Soul’s attention. I will 
thank him to remember me to William & to Mrs Merrington who 
was very attentive to my comfort. I wish I could sip a cup of 
tea in your room, with you & the other gentlemen, once in a while, 
but probably this pleasure will never again be granted me. Please 
tell our friend Beaumont that the pictures arrived safe & give 
much pleasure to my friends. 

‘*You may be gratified to read the annexed letter to our friend 
J. Sturge, & it will save me from repeating any of the items to 
you. 

110 See letter of April 24, 1850, for Tappan’s own explanation of how he 
came, after all, to attend the Anti-Slavery Convention of 1843. Also, Memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams, XI, 380, ‘‘Mr. Tappan told me he had himself been 
urged to go to England and asked my advice what he should do. I declined 
advising, but said I wished he would go, were it only for the possibility that he 
might contribute to advance the cause.’’ Adams distrusted the British gov- 
ernment on the tenth article of the Webster-Ashburton treaty, on Texas, and 


accused it of being feeble in the cause of world emancipation, while Calhoun 
condemned it for too great zeal. Idem, XI, 405 ff. 
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**On arriving at Boston I had the address in the Reporter— 
put in by mistake—crossed & the address by Mr. Bowley '' pasted 
in instead of it. The editor of the J. of C. found a mare’s nest. 
He conceived that the address in the Reporter was found too 
severe, & that the Convention had substituted a milder address in 
lieu of it! He therefore published the wrong one as ‘The Re- 
jected Address.’ I have written the editor a note correcting the 
error & requesting him to publish Mr Bowley’s address. 

“*T expect to address a large meeting to-morrow evening in 
Brooklyn for 2 hours giving an account of the proceedings in 
the Convention & also saying something about temperance &c. I 
am written to from various quarters for information. If the 
weather had allowed I would have written a Reporter Extra on 
the passage. When I shall get time I can not say. The accumula- 
tion of business in my office is great & I am here in the midst of 
the busy season 

‘*With great regard 
‘*Yours very truly, 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN 


‘*A meeting is to be held in this city this evening with a view 
to call out public sentiment with respect to an alteration in the 
Constitution of this State. Mr. Young, Sec. of State, is expected 
to be one of the Speakers. I am told that one of the reforms 
he will recommend is abolishing the odious distinction now made 
between White & black citizens. He is, it is said, for allowing the 
coloured citizens to vote on the same terms whites are allowed, viz, 
to be 21 years of age, an inhabitant of the State one year preceding 
any election & for last 6ms. a resident of the county where he may 
offer his vote, except felons who have not been pardoned.’’ 

111 Mr. Samuel Bowley, delegate from Gloucester in the Convention of 
1843, read an address bearing the signature of Thomas Clarkson, June 20, 
1843—‘‘ To the Christian Professors of Every Denomination in America, and 
in all Other Countries where the Influence of Slavery Ezists.’’ It is to 
be found in Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, which con- 
vention was called by the Committee of the B. & F. A-S. Society, London, 
June 13 to June 20, 1843. Josedes Castillo of Havana, who frequently 
furnished the B. & F. A-S. Society with items of Cuban news, made a touching 
reference to this address, which he had read in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter 
of July, 1843. ‘‘It appeared to me,’’ he wrote to Scoble, October 5, 1843, 
that ‘‘I was reading a letter of St. Paul or of St. John to the first Chris- 
tiams. ...’’ 
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‘*Boston, Sept. 1, 1843 
‘*JoHN Scos.e Esq. 
London 


‘“My dear Sir, 


‘‘The results of our Liberty Convention at Buffalo 
have not yet been received. Our prospects for votes are highly 
encouraging. One district in Illinois gave 1200 Liberty votes 
last month for Member of Congress. The vote in Indiana was 
upwards of 2000. We expect a large vote in Maine & New York. 
The subject of most general interest to the cause at this time is 
Cuba. Although many still believe that a desperate attempt will 
be made to annex Texas to our Union the coming winter, the more 
prevalent opinion seems to be, that the slaveholders already see 
that they must abandon that, as clearly impracticable, & that they 
will now attempt to transfer the same machinery to Cuba— I 
trust you will keep a vigilant look-out for their machinations. 
Pennington has just published a card fully setting at rest the story 
about his having a doctorate.'* 


é 


‘‘JosHUA LEAVITT 


‘““P. §. I hope to receive the Reporter always by the Steamer. 
Since I came home, I have received as many as seven or eight 
papers, sent by sailing vessels via New York— Send by the Bos- 


ton steamers—mail. Lu.” 


‘*Boston, Oct. 16, 1843. 
**My Dear Sir— 
‘‘The movement by the British Government in favor of the abo- 
lition of slavery in Texas *** is exciting the greatest agony among 


112 The card, presumably, did not reach England; for the B. & F. A-S. 
Reporter August 1, 1851, found it worth its while to quote from the New 
York Standard the following facts relative to the colored preacher, the 
Reverend J. W. C. Pennington, reputed D. D. At the time of the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Act, he happened to be in Great Britain and, being 
afraid to return to the United States, because a fugitive, knew not what 
to do until some friends abroad raised sufficient money for his purchase 
($150). He was sold to a third party who liberated him. In the process 
‘*A Bill of Sale for a Doctor of Divinity’’ was made out. 

118 Among the many subjects discussed by the Convention of 1843 and 
decisions appertaining thereto arrived at, that of Texas was one of the most 
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our slaveholders. The New Orleans papers are out in full ery for 


important. Just as in 1841, members of the B. & F. A-S. Society had felt 
that any recognition of Texas was ‘‘confidence-destroying’’ (Letter of Wil- 
liam Bale to Tredgold, dated Kendal, January 13, 1841), so now they felt 
that annexation to the United States, augmenting the strength of its slave- 
holding portion, would be simply disastrous. The sessions of the Convention 
ended on the twentieth of June, having lasted exactly one week. Immediately, 
thereafter, steps were taken to make its proceedings known in toto to all 
parts of the world interested in or designed to be affected by them. In 
the midst of very grave domestic affliction, George W. Alexander, bereaved 
by the death of his wife, had yet thought for their publication in the next 
Reporter, ‘‘the whole of the resolutions moved & passed... as well (as) 
the addresses adopted during its sittings, including that to the American 
nation which he understands to be rather a long one but very interesting and 
important ...’’ (W. Bell [for G. W. A.] to Scoble, dated Rochester, June 
22, 1843). 

The next step was to communicate the necessity for alertness or for 
action to the Home Government. In early July, Clarkson addressed his long 
letter on Texas to Lord Aberdeen (Introduction, pp. 145, 146, 147) at about the 
same time that Scoble sent the following: 


‘*T am requested by the Committee of the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to solicit for a deputation of that Body, the honor of an interview 
with your Lordship to present to your Lordship certain resolutions relative to 
the present critical position of Texas, passed by the late Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention and entrusted to them for that purpose, and to bring other matters 
of importance relative thereto, under your Lordship’s attention. The Com- 
mittee would feel extremely obliged, if it met your Lordship’s convenience 
to be favored with an early interview.’’ 


At a special meeting of the B. & F. A-S. Society, August 21, 1843, the 
progress of events, to date, was reported: 


‘*The Secretary reported that, in company with George Stacey and 
S. P. Andrews he had had an interview with Lord Brougham on the subject 
of Texas in which it had been suggested to him to ask the Government for 
information respecting negotiations with Mexico and Texas, which were un- 
derstood to be pending, and to press upon them the importance of making the 
Abolition of Slavery by the latter Country, a condition for the recognition 
of its Independence by the former, and by every means in their power to 
forward so important a result. 

‘*The Secretary also reported that in compliance with the suggestions 
made to him, Lord Brougham had brought the subject of Texas under the 
attention of the House of Peers and had elicited from the Earl of Aberdeen, 
on the part of the Government, a highly satisfactory declaration of their 
determination to do all that could properly be done to secure the abolition 
of slavery in Texas. 

‘The general question in reference to the Abolition of Slavery in Texas 
having been thoroughly canvassed, it was concluded that, for the present, 
nothing more could be done by the Committee, than carefully to watch the 
events in connexion therewith, beyond addresses to the Presidents of Mexico 
and Texas, urging such topics on their consideration as might be expedient 
with a view to the promotion of that object. 

‘*The Secretary was requested in conjunction with Mr. Andrews to pre- 
pare drafts of such addresses to be laid before the Committee at its next 
sitting’’ (Minute Books, II, 103-105). 
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war with Great Britain at once. The Madisonian,* President 
Tyler’s mouthpiece, alleges that any interference of Great Britain 
with Texas will be cause of war to us, & it says the fullest in- 
structions have been given to our ambassadors in England, Mexico 
& Texas. Mr. Henry A. Wise, who was nominated by President 


At a meeting two days after, the Committee considered the drafts of the 
addresses which Scoble and the American visitor, Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
had, in the interval, prepared and then voted that George Stacey and Scoble, 
assisted by Andrews, should revise them in readiness for final action at some 
subsequent meeting (idem, p. 110). The addresses to Santa Anna and Houston 
were finally approved, October 1, 1843 (idem, p. 119). 

114 Many articles, bearing upon British activities in and supposed designs 
upon Texas, appeared in the The Daily Madisonian at about this time, Great 
Britain feared republican France, ran one editorial, and ‘‘how much more reason 
has she to fear the peaceful, rapid, and prosperous growth of Republican 
institutions in our country? ... She naturally looks upon the union of our 
States as another Confederation of the Rhine, and doubtless entertains a 
desire to detach some of them from the Confederacy. And hence we should 
not be surprised at the efforts of the foreign philanthropists, who under the 
guise of the best motives in the world, would hurl the brand of discord among 
our citizens. 

‘The British Government has proclaimed to the world that, in negotiating 
a treaty with Texas, the design is to procure the abolition of slavery in the 
United States. How careful of our interests. A parent could not be more 
GB. 26s 
‘“Should Great Britain pour into Mexico and Texas one half the amount 
of the subsidies voted to Austria and Prussia (during the French Revolution 
& Napoleonic Empire), there will be no want of bayonets to second the 
operations of her philanthropists’’ (September 25, 1843, p. 2). 

In this same issue appeared an article, taken from The New Orleans 
Daily Republican, which stated that a claim for three million acres of land, 
granted to Englishmen and Americans but since declared null and void was 
to be pressed by the British Government and, if held valid by Texas, would 
be but the precedent for others. 

In the issue of September twenty-eight, the slavery question was again 
reverted to. If Great Britain acquire Texas, it will be ‘‘for the purpose, not 
of preaching abolition doctrines in the Southern States, but of speedily re- 
ducing the theory to practice. Suppose a treaty should be effected by the 
British Government with Texas, the former stipulating to relieve the latter of 
its pecuniary embarrassments, and to coerce Mexico into an acknowledgment 
of its independence. To enforce the latter stipulation, perhaps, Gt. Britain 
would lend to Texas an army of 25,000 men...’’ (p. 2). The article con- 
cluded with the warning that, as the safety of the United States had hitherto 
been dependent upon Anglo-French rivalry, so, without that in the future, 
Great Britain would close in on the United States both in Texas and in Oregon. 
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Tyler as ambassador to France, has recently published a letter 
en the subject, full of fury. He says ‘The question of slavery has 
at length become a national one’—‘I dread England’s rapacity. 
She hates the United States. We alone stand in the way of her 
domination; she is wise, crafty & hypocritical, & has a party of 
fanatics among ourselves.’ ‘I would say now to England ‘‘ You 
shall not interfere at all to the injury of or interference with our 
institutions in any way whatever; if you do, it shall be at your 
peril & cost. I will defend my own institutions, at least, against 
your intervention. How? Texas is bone of our bone & flesh of 
our flesh, Verb sat. sap.’’’ And he closes with the following toast 
—England & America—Texas & the United States—Whatever 
we may have to do with slavery on this continent ourselves no Euro- 
pean power shall intrude upon its domestic relations.’ 

*‘T do not think the toast quite clear but it evidently contem- 
plates making common cause in defence of Slavery, with all the 
powers of ‘this continent’ including of course the Brazils. The 
editor of Hill’s Patriot from which the enclosed extract is taken, 
is one of the ablest Democratic editors in New England, but for a 
year past has supported Mr. Tyler’s administration. It is all evi- 
dence of the intentions of the present Executive administration. 
Fortunately, the Executive is the feeblest possible, having no favor 
with either of the two great parties, despised by all, & used by 
them for their own purposes as far as possible. The Northern 
Democracy which used to be wholly subservient to the slave- 
holders, but that day is over. I have no doubt a desperate effort 
will be made to secure the annexation of Texas to our Union at the 
coming session of Congress, but I trust the conspiracy will be 
defeated. I am sure no effort will be omitted on our part. 


‘*Yours as ever 
‘‘JosHua LeEavitTT’’ 


115 Henry A. Wise’s nomination was rejected by the Senate, but he was 
later confirmed as minister to Brazil, where he worked incessantly for the 
suppression of the slave trade. ‘‘The very lands in the Old and in the New 
World, where world conventions are held, and where abolition petitions flow, 
are the lands where there are manufacturers of ‘goods fit for the coast,’ 
and where the owners of vessels to be ‘chartered and sold deliverable 
on the coast of Africa,’ .. .’’ Wise, Barton H., The Life of Henry A. Wise of 
Virginia, pp. 113-114. 
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‘‘New YORK, 
“Oct. 19/43 
‘*JoHN Scos.e, Esq. 
‘*My dear Sir, 


‘‘T rec? your letter by Mr Andrews, who arrived 
here safely a few days since. He is very gratefully impressed 
with the attention &c,. he rec’ on your side the water. 

‘As the session of the new Congress approaches the Texas 
question is more discussed in our newspapers. The Madisonian, 
the Government paper at Washington, openly advocates the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union,}** and several papers of less im- 
portance echo the arguments used on behalf of that side of the 
question. On the other hand several leading gazettes that are op- 
posed to the administration, and not teenically anti-slavery papers, 
oppose the annexation with some zeal & ability. The storm is 
gathering. An attempt will be made to bring in Texas. The 
ancient jealous feeling towards Great Britain is appealed to by 
the friends of Slavery to excite the passions of the people so that 
they may favor the admission of Texas, if for no other reason, out of 
spite to England. G.B. say they proposes to prevent the annexation. 
She cares nothing for freedom, but wishes to extend her power, 
her commerce &c. She aims forsooth, to prevent the extension 
of Slavery on this continent, & pretends that if the system is abol- 
ished in Texas it will come to an end in the United States. Let 
us not be dictated to by her imperious statesmen—let us do as 
we please, &e &c. Such is the language uttered by these admirers 
of perpetual Slavery. If this question continues to be pressed 
here an opposition will be excited that will agitate the country as 
it never has been excited before on the slavery question. 

‘‘On this great question we look to the God of the oppressed 
for his interposition. We look also to England, and the world 
expects that she will do her duty. 

‘‘The elections are proceeding here with vigor, and the abo- 
litionists, as well as the two great political parties, are quite ani- 

116 Tappan, like Leavitt, was amply justified in saying this. For ex- 
ample, in the successive daily issues, September 21, 22, and 23, appeared 
editorials on the designs of British abolitionists on America, their project 
for the abolition of slavery in Texas with the resultant abolition in the 
republic to the northward. The Daily Madisonian ran from December 15, 


1841 to June 30, 1845. There was also another paper of similar name and 
polities, The Madisonian. 
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mated on the occasion. There is to be a ‘Liberty Party’ meeting 
held at a large public Hall on friday evening of this week and I 
have resolved to attend it & do what I can to promote the election 
of good men to office. Hitherto, as you know, I have refrained 
from any active efforts with those who have been zealous in pro- 
moting the Anti-Slavery Liberty Party, but I deem it my duty 
now to aid in every way in which I can consistently. 

‘‘Not having time to add anything further at present I sub- 


scribe myself your friend & fellow-laborer, 
‘*Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘‘The Reporter is suspended for the present for want of an Editor.’’ 


‘*New York, Oct 25/43 
‘‘JoHN BEeauMoNT, Esq 
27 New Broad St 
London 


‘My dear Friend, 
sé 
**Your’s very truly 
‘*LEWIs TAPPAN 


ei on | 

*‘T send some newspapers which will show you the state of 
things here in some measure. 

‘Newport Henry of this city wants a copy of the Proceedings 
&e. Will you send it to me for him, with my copy, & charge to 
me ?— 

‘*T send you by Mr Hunt several copies of an excellent pamph- 
let just published, entitled ‘The Great Obstruction to the Con- 
version of souls.’117 Please have them put into the hands of 
those to whom they are directed. Please ask them to read it. 
There is a great thought in it... .”’ 


‘Boston, Nov. 15. 1843. 


‘My Dear Friend, 
‘‘JoHN BEAUMONT— 
‘*Your kind letter of the 18th ult. was duly 
received, and afforded much gratification, as a revival of the in- 


117 Lafon, Thomas, The great obstruction to the conversion of souls at 
home and abroad. Union Missionary Society, N. Y., 1843. 
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teresting occasions in which I was privileged to participate with 
you, and the many kind attentions which I shall ever keep in 
memory in association with your name. The thought that I may 
never again see or mingle with those honored philanthropists—the 
London Anti-Slavery Committee, always gives me pain, & yet I 
know that having once enjoyed that high satisfaction is not only 
more than I deserve, but far more than I once would have had 
any reason to expect. It grieves me that our beloved Scoble 1% 
should be laid aside, even temporarily, from the post where he is 
so much needed, but on looking back I can see why it ought to 
have been expected, considering the indications given so early as 
the Ist of August. I trust that the next Steamer which is to 
arrive, & which left the port on the 7th, may bring accounts of 
his complete restoration to health. I have nothing definite to com- 
municate respecting Cuba at this time, for, although I have no 
doubt the plot is going on, there are few outward movements as 
yet. No satisfactory explanation has been given of the quietness 
with which Valdes ceded his authority in Cuba, at the command 
of the new Government of Spain. Can you throw any light on it? 

‘‘The case of the seven negroes recently escaped from Florida 
to the Bahamas will probably become an important one, as I be- 
lieve it will, by a curious fatality, be the first under the Ashburton 


118 Scoble, still ‘‘very poorly at times,’’ was at this time at Hazelwood, 
near Kingsbridge, at the ‘‘quiet retreat of our friend Richard Peck’’ (Scoble 
to Beaumont, October 24, 1843), within reach of his aged parents at Dod- 
brook, Andrew Scoble and his wife (Same to Same, October 30, 1843). He 
had taken the papers of the ‘‘Appendix,’’ a voluminous part of the Con- 
vention report, with him and was much chided by his colleagues for so doing, 
rest being absolutely necessary for his restoration to health. How weak he 
was can be gauged by the fact that he was quite unequal ‘‘to encounter the 
reading of Zulueta’s trial....’’ He did, however, manage to glance at the 
strictures in the Times, the articles in the Globe and Patriot, and the leader 
in the last Reporter and was fain to think that ‘‘the indecent conduct of the 
friends of Zulueta in Court, and the wretched articles in the Times and 
Herald ...’’ could not be held as ‘‘any proof that the public mind is per- 
verted on the subject of slave-trading.’’ He begged that should another 
leader be prepared for the Reporter, it might be made to include what can 
be deduced from Zulueta’s evidence or admissions that something like 132,000 
slaves had been purchased. ‘‘This,’’ wrote Scoble to Beaumont, November 
sixth, ‘‘is an appalling fact.’’ Scoble was yet recuperating at Hazelwood in 
early December (Scoble to Beaumont, December 7, 1843). 
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Treaty, Art. 10.°° I have written somewhat at length on the 
subject to Mr. Clarkson. 


119 During all this time, the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee had not relaxed 
its efforts in the direction of a modification or entire abrogation of this article. 
At its meeting, the last of March, the Secretary had reported that 


‘‘the various matters referred to in Minutes Nos. 89, 90 and 93, relative 
to the 10th Article of the Washington Treaty and so much of Minute No. 
93, as respects calls on Lords Palmerston and Howick on the same subject 
had been attended to’’ (Minute Books, II, 64). 


Subsequent to the Convention, a further record was made. This was at a 
meeting of the Committee, July 19, 1843, and it was to the effect that, the 
Secretary, 


‘*in company with Joshua Leavitt of Boston, U.S... . had waited on Chas. 
Buller, and Vernon Smith, M. P’s, and had had two interviews with each 
of them on the tenth Article of the Washington treaty, and found both dis- 
posed to forward the object of the Committee—the former by getting a strict 
definition of the Crimes inserted in the Bill (for carrying tae treaty into 
effect), and a declaration from the government that the first case of fraud, 
should terminate the operation of the Article:—and the latter that he would 
endeavor to obtain a recognition of the various checks laid down in the reso- 
lutions of the Committee to prevent fraud’’ (idem, p. 90). 


On August 25, 


‘*In reference to no. 71 relative to the 10th Article ..., the Secretary 
reported that the Bill for giving effect to it had become law, and specially 
called the attention of the Committee to its 2nd Clause, by which it was 
enacted—‘ That in every such case copies of the Depositions upon which the 
original warrant was granted certified under the hand of the person or per- 
sons issuing such warrants, and attested upon the oath of the party producing 
them to be true copies of the original depositions, may be received in evidence 
of the criminality of the persons so apprehended’’ (idem. pp. 106-107). 


On September 29, it was decided that the same matter should be a subject 
of discussion for the next meeting (idem, p. 114); but, when that meeting, 
came, October 6, Scoble was ill and ‘‘Beaumont was requested to ascertain 
whether he has taken any steps in preparing the memorial to Lord Aberdeen,’’ 
which had previously been authorized (idem, p. 119). At a special meeting, 
October 11, 

‘*An address to Lord Aberdeen on the subject of an Act for giving effect 
to the 10th clause of the Treaty of Washington was brought in, and with 


some alteration adopted, the same was directed to be signed by Thomas 
Clarkson and forwarded to Lord Aberdeen’’ (idem, p. 121). 


On October 27, Beaumont reported the acknowledgment by Canning of the 
Address to Aberdeen and the same was read (idem, p. 125). The text of 
the Address was as follows: 


To THE RighHT HONORABLE THE EarL OF ABERDEEN &C &c 
My Lord, 

The Committee of the British & Foreign Anti Slavery Society beg to 
draw your attention to the act recently passed ‘‘for giving effect to a treaty 
between Her Majesty and the United States of America for the apprehension 
of certain offenders’’ the second clause of which they cannot contemplate 
without serious anxiety. 
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‘The question of Texas is assuming its most portentous aspect. 
Lord Aberdeen’s answer to Lord Brougham has, as I anticipated, 
waked up the slaveholders to an agony, which has been, if possible, 
aggravated still more by a report now rife in our papers, that 


The act, having provided in the first instance that, upon certain ‘‘ requi- 
sition by the United States, parties accused of certain crimes shall, upon 
certain evidence be apprehended, goes on to provide in the second clause ‘‘ That 
in every such case copies of the depositions upon which the original warrant 
was granted certified under the hand of the person or persons issuing such 
warrants, and attested upon the oath of the party producing them, to be 
true Copies of the original depositions may be received in evidence of the 
criminality of the person so apprehended.’’ 

It must be very evident to your Lordship that depositions of the Class 
here referred to may be, not only erroneous in fact, and liable to satisfactory 
explanation, but deceptive in design, and the vehicle of a charge altogether 
unfounded. Nor is it at all impossible that papers presented as such deposi- 
tions may be fabrication merely, fraudulently got up for a purpose. 

That cases of this sort would be rare and highly improbable in the ordinary 
routine of judicial proceedings, the Committee would readily admit; but in 
the case of a fugitive slave, the eagerness of the pursuer to recover what he 
shamelessly calls his property and the infamous frauds to which slave owners 
notoriously have recourse with this view fully warrant the suspicion that 
either the one or the other of the courses adverted to might without scruple 
be pursued. 

The Committee cannot disguise from your Lordship, that they regard 
the clause in question as offering an enormous bounty to perjury and forgery, 
and as subjecting fugitive slaves to a dreadful system of kidnapping under 
forms of law. 

They are quite aware that some degree of weight must in the first instance 
be allowed to depositions presented, whatever their character, but they must 
strenuously contend for the institution of all possible checks on the mischiefs 
to which the second clause of the act, opens so wide a door. And in particular 
they beg to submit to your Lordship’s consideration, whether instructions 
might not be sent out to the British functionaries in North America, directing 
them to send immediately home all depositions laid before them in order to 
the apprehension of any person under this act. In this case the documents 
would be not only subjected to the scrutiny of the Government and it law 
officers in England, but would through the tables of parliament be accessible 
to the public also. 

No duobt can exist but that the chances of exposure thus arising would 
operate as a salutary check on a system of deception which might otherwise 
be carried on with impunity to an unlimited extent. 

I have the honor to be 
My Lord 
On behalf of the Committee 
Yord Lordship’s obedient Svt 
(Signed) THoMas CLARKSON 


27 New Broad Street 
11th, Oct 1843. 
(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 234-235). 
Additional Clarkson letters bearing upon the tenth clause, its interpretation 
and its application, might here, appropriately, find a place:—Clarkson wrote 
to Scoble, on the sixteenth of June, 1843, while the Convention was sitting, 


begging him ‘‘to ask the Revd. J. Neavitt (Leavitt)? of Boston and all the 

Americans you see whether it is the Opinion of the Americans that the new 

Treaty will give Power to the Planters and others to go into Canada to claim 

their fugitives. Do the American Planters think that the Treaty extends 
19 
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Gen. Houston, the President of Texas, is actually negotiating to 
make it a British colony, on condition that he shall be Governor 


to criminals of the black population as well as the whites and is it believed 
by others in the United States that it will have such extension Please to let 
me know what their opinion is, as I mean to act upon it—and lastly I would 
trouble you to find out the Rev4 Mr. Blanchard, Delegate for Ohio, that is, his 
Lodgings and to send him the inclosed note.’’ 

On December fifth, Clarkson wrote to 27, Broad Street, 

‘*T send you... Joshua Leavitt’s letter to me, from Boston— Be so 
good as to lay it immediately before the Committee and ask what they mean to 
do with it. My own opinion is, that this Committee ought to have it copied 
and a copy of it sent to Lord Aberdeen— Lord Aberdeen ought to know 
the case & I think he would take it as a compliment, if you were to send it to 
him—you will send it to him on the supposition that he will be immediately 
applied to on the subject, and you thought it right to send it to him, that 
he might have more time to consider what answer he ought to give to the ap- 
plication of the United States when such — arrived. This is only 
my opinion— do as you please about it. 

*“*P. S. Would you send the whole or Part of this letter only to Ld 
Aberdeen— You might omit the four or five first lines— He ought not to 
know that I have written Sir C. Metealf.’’ 


Two days later, Clarkson wrote, 

‘‘Today I have written a Letter to Sir C. Metealf— I send it cpen 
to you, that you may read it before it be sent off... .’’ and, in February, 
1844, he wrote again and again about affairs and conditions in America. 
With regard to his forthcoming pamphlet-letter ‘‘On the Ill-Treatment of the 
People of Colour in the United States,’’ dated finally February 15, 1844 (B. & 
F. A-S. Reporter, March 20, 1844, pp. 43-46), he wrote to Soul, on the twenty- 
fourth, 

‘* You will not fail to tell J. Leavitt and L. Tappan that if they should 
find some little errors about American statements they will alter them or 
correct them at their own discretion.’’ 

He had earlier written, on the twentieth, that is, with regard to this particular 
work of his, 

‘IT am convinced that they, who read it, if sensible people will see 
that their nation is hastening fast to destruction in consequence of the great 
Influx of Depravity, which the continuance of Slavery is pouring in upon 
them... .’’ The debt repudiation in the United States was some evidence 
to him of a low morality. In a letter of the fourteenth, he had ascribed 
the ‘‘present laxity of morals in the United States’’ to Slavery. 

The following documents have a bearing upon the Clarkson-Leavitt corre- 
spondence and to the case which it was its object to bring to the notice of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and through its agency to the British 
Government :— 

(a) ‘*To THE RigHT Hon: THE EarRL OF ABERDEEN, 
&e &e 
‘*27 NEw BroaD STREET 
“*Decr. 6 1843 
**My Lord 

‘*T have the duty of transmitting to you an extract of a letter from the 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt, dated Boston Novr. 15 1843 relative to the case of the 
seven slaves who have recently arrived, from Florida at Nassau. 
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General for life. The Galveston papers declare peremptorily that 
Andrews is not in the confidence of Houston. Our ‘Accidental 
President,’ who has a national itch for notoriety, inflamed by his 
unlooked for elevation to power, & the indignity to which he is 
continually subjected, has, it is believed, seized upon this as a 
dernier resort, to force somebody to be his friends. Mr. Wise, 


‘* Although it is probable that your Lordship may already be in possession 
of the facts through official channels, it scarcely seemed right to withhold 
from the Government the contents of Mr. Leavitt’s letter, on a matter of 
such extreme & critical importance. A case of that class concerning which 
the British public have felt such intense anxiety & concerning which also 
the British Government have given such distinct & reiterated pledges, has 
now occurred, and the eyes of nations—it might almost be said, the eyes of 
the world—will be fixed on the proceedings which are taken with respect to 
it. That the Slaveholders will press the surrender of the parties with an 
unbridled impetuosity, cannot be doubted, & as little, I trust, may it be 
doubted that the attitude taken by the British Government will be discrim- 
inating & firm. 

‘*T have the honor to be 
My Lord 
‘*Your obedient Servant 


(Signed) ‘‘J. H. Hinron’’ 


The following is a Copy of the Enclosure. 


‘*The object of this letter is to call your attention to a new aspect of 
this business, occasioned by the case of seven runaway slaves, recently arrived 
at Nassau. It seems they ‘stole,’ as the slaveholders call it, or seized 
a small sloop, & put to sea from some port of Florida, and after hovering 
along the coast or tossing upon the ocean for two or three months, were 
fallen in with by a British Wrecker & carried into Nassau. The St. Augustine 
papers, declare that they are chargeable with murder, as well as theft, & that 
they will be demanded by our Government, & certainly delivered up, unless 
the treaty is a mockery. I hope, my dear Sir, that the Governor of the 
Bahamas is duly notified of the terms of the Act of Parliament, and also 
properly instructed in the details of the responsibility thrown upon him, so that 
he will not only delay acting in the case until the demand is made through 
the Government of the United States, but will deem it a case of sufficiently 
grave importance to be referred to his own Government for direction. There 
ought to be the most satisfactory proof in relation to the charge of murder— 
the charge of stealing of course will be of no account, as it does not come 
within the terms of the treaty. The alleged murder rests, I believe, on a 
mere vague rumour that they landed on a wild part of the Coast for supplies 
where there was a German family, and killed the man and put to sea. The 
question of the identity of the persons, & the question whether the killing, 
if done at all, was not in self defence, to avoid recapture, naturally suggest 
themselves. ’’ 
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who is believed to have a magical influence over Mr. Tyler, has 
given forth the word, that it should be deemed by our Government 
good cause of war, if Great Britain in any way interferes with 


(d) 
‘*ForEIGN OFFICE 
‘Dec. 20 1843 
"<iee, 

‘*T am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th Instant, and its enclosure, respecting seven slaves said 
to have recently arrived at Nassau from Florida, and to have been claimed by 
the Government of the United States as prisoners fugitive from Justice under 
the Treaty of Washington. 

‘‘T am to inform you in reply that Her Majestys Government, will 
not fail to give their attention to the proceedings which may be had with 
regard to these slaves, in order to secure the due execution of the Treaty 
stipulations under which they are claimed. 

‘‘T am Sir, 
‘*Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
Signed ‘* CANNING 
‘*J. H. Hinton Esq’’ 
&e &e &e 


‘627 New Broap SrreeT 
‘Deer. 14. 1843 


(ce) 
‘*My Dear Brother, 

‘‘In the temporary absence of the Secretary (Mr Scoble) from this 
office, I have the duty of writing to you in relation to a matter of the deepest 
interest to the Anti-Slavery cause. 

‘“Information has been received here vid the United States, that seven 
slaves, escaped from Florida in a smal] vessel, have been brought in to Nassau; 
and that they will be claimed by the American Government under the tenth 
article of the treaty of Washington, as charged with the commission of mur- 
der. The ends which the Committee desire to effect by this letter to you are 
two: first to put you in possession of such matters as may be material in 
the case, in hope that you may be able to communicate them to official parties, 
if needful; & secondly to request that you will transmit to this office full & 
prompt information of all that transpires in relation to the proceedings. 
They can have no doubt of your willingness to co-operate with them in 
both these methods. 

‘* Allow me in the first place to make you acquainted with the ground 
on which these poor fellows are liable to be claimed by the Americans. 

‘*The treaty between Great Britain & the United States lately negotiated 
by Lord Ashburton, & called the treaty of Washington, contains the following 
clause known as the tenth article viz:— 


(see Reporter Vol 4 page 154). 
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slavery on this continent. <A letter from Maine, in the Mercury, 
Charleston, South Carolina, gives intimations of another branch of 
the plot—which is, to couple the question of the annexation of 
Texas with that of the possession of the Oregon country, & in 
that way secure sufficient strength to carry it through our Con- 
gress. I do trust & hope that all these machinations of the wicked 


‘‘An act of parliament was passed in the present year to give effect to 
this treaty; a copy of which you will find accompanying this letter. You 
will perceive that it requires the observance of some highly important par- 
ticulars in the course of any proceedings which may be adopted; and par- 
ticularly that the application for the surrender of alleged criminals must 
be made by the Government of the United States, and not by that of the 
particular state from which they have escaped. 

‘*Should an application from the general Government of the United 
States be presented to the Governor of the Bahamas, it will of course be of 
the utmost importance that the character of the evidence by which it is sus- 
tained should be thoroughly sifted, both as to whether the alleged fact of 
killing took place, & whether it was not an act of self defence, or justifiable 
homicide. 

‘It may be suggested also that in so very critical & important a case, 
involving beyond all question the lives of seven human beings, & being the 
first of this class under the treaty, Sir F. Cockburn would not feel it his 
duty to send home the whole case, and suspend his ultimate step till he had 
received instructions from the home Government. 

‘‘ Although it is not stated in the act, we have reason to believe—that 
the Government have sent out instructions to the Governor of Canada, perhaps 
also to Nassau—that all documents relating to cases of this class shall ulti- 
mately be sent to this country, in order that they may be laid on the tables 
of Parliament. 

‘*In conclusion let me assure you that the most intense interest is felt 
in this country as to the fate of these poor fellows, and that the keenest 
scrutiny will be exercised towards all that may be done concerning them. 
At present of course, they are free. Can they in the mean time reach any 
spot where they would be safer than at Nassau? 

You will do the Committee a great favor by writing, if it be only a few 
lines per next mail, & indeed by every mail, if it be only to tell us that 
you have no information to communicate. Say especially whether any thing 
useful in the case may be done in this country. 

‘¢ Assured of your kind interest in this affair. 

‘*T am my dear brother 
Most truly yours 
(Signed) ‘‘J. H. HinTon 


‘*To the Rev Henry Capern 
Nassau, New Providence 
Bahamas. 


(Act of Parliament enclosed 6° & 7° Vict. Cap 76.)’’ 
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will be defeated, but undoubtedly the utmost energy and vigilance 
will be required on the part of the friends of Liberty. There re- 
mains no doubt that the annexation will be brought forward most 
prominently in the forthcoming Message ?*° of the President to 
Congress, on the Ist Monday of next month. An exciting rumor 
that the cabinet was divided on the subject, has been contradicted 
by authority. It will be presented and pressed home by a strong 
appeal to the Anti-British passion, and urged as necessary to the 
national honor & to check the alleged designs of Great Britain 
against our republic. I had an article prepared for tomorrow’s 
Emancipator, giving the documents in detail, but it is crowded out 
by the election. Our Liberty vote is highly encouraging every- 
where. I do not hear anything about the published ‘Proceedings,’ 
nor the ‘Papers’ of the Convention. The incessant demands on 
my time, including lecturing, with no aid in my editorial labors, 
have prevented my preparing any additional papers. Please to 
give my kind regards to your family—also the most fraternal re- 
spect to the friends at 27, & believe me, truly your grateful friend. 
** JosHuA LEAVITT.’’ 


‘Pr Mr Dean on the Siddons. 
‘‘New York, 


“Rey. J. H. Hinton Dee. 26/43 


27 New Broad Street 
London. 
‘*My dear Sir, 

‘‘Your letter of Oct 12th & December 4th were duly re- 
ceived. The letter to General Houston ?*! President of Texas, 
was forwarded to a friend in New Orleans who w‘ transmit it to 
Gen. H. 

‘“‘The Barque Altorf, Capt Bogardus, arrived at this port 
several days before the reception of your letter of the 4th. I went 
to the consignees, Custom House, & on board. The crew had been 
all discharged, the black man among the rest after being paid off. 
Capt B. came to see me. He says the cook, called John in the 
papers you sent me, is a native of Boston, & of course a free man. 
He denies that he was cruel to him &c. He promised to find the 
man & bring him to me. Whether he will be able to find him is 


120 Richardson, IV, 257-272. 
121 See Introduction, pp. 147-149. 
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doubtful. Nothing can be done unless the man himself enters a 
complaint against the captain for ill treatment.” 

“‘T thank you, and the other friends of liberty, sincerely for 
the interest you have taken in this matter. 

‘‘Mr. John Quiney Adams, after a vigorous defence 223 in Con- 
gress of the right of petition, succeeded in getting a set of Resolu- 
tions 1** referred to a Special Committee. These resolutions were 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts touching a proposed amend- 
ment of the constitution of the U. S. in relation to that clause in 
the Constitution authorizing an increased representation in Con- 
gress founded upon the slave population. Twenty-two representa- 
tives now hold their seats in the House of Reps. by virtue of the 
slave population. Massachusetts would do away with this prac- 
tice. The most violent opposition was made to the reception & 
reference of the resolutions, but several of the slave-holding mem- 
bers at length declared that they gave up the contest, that hence- 
forth they would make no opposition to the reception of petitions 
&e. We consider this result a great triumph. 

‘*In haste 
‘*Yours 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN”’ 


‘PLAYFORD HALL N*. IpswicH ?*5 
‘‘January 10 1844 

‘‘My dear friend 

‘‘A variety of occupations has prevented me from answering 
your letter so soon as I could have wished, and also the Blindness, 
increasing Blindness of my eyes, for I am obliged to look well to 
find the place, where I am to put down the pen to the paper before 
I can write a word, and this takes up so much time, that I am 
nearly a Day, before I can finish a single letter, so that I almost 
dread to make use of pen and Ink. 

‘‘T am glad that you have a Bible which takes a part against 
Slavery.*® I am sure that one was wanted against the idle trash 

122 The judicial procedure, which was adequate to protect the white man, 
often failed to help the black. 

123 Abolition petitions were discussed repeatedly in December, 1843. See 
The Congressional Globe, 1st sess., 28th Cong., XIII, 56 ff., 60 ff., 66 ff. 

124 Congressional Globe, 1st sess., 28th Cong., XITI, p. 65. 

125 Memorials and Petitions, 1843-1853, pp. 44-47. 

126 Reference is probably to Weld, Theodore D., The Bible on Slavery. 
See letter, Dec. 12, 1842. 
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which I have seen in American writings, about patriarchial slavery. 
You promised to send me a Copy. I thank you equally as if you 
had sent it, but I doubt whether I shall be alive to receive it when 
it should come, and so therefore would not trouble you to send it. 

‘‘T am sorry that in your letter, you do not say how our cause 
goes on in your part of the world. This would be more to me than 
any other news. What real symptoms have you of its advance- 
ment? and how long do you think it will be from present appear- 
ances before any grand movement will be made in our favour? 
Judge Jay in his letter to Gerrit Smith, says, that if Texas be not 
annexed to America this Session of Congress, Slavery has not two 
years to live. How does he make out this? 

‘*T have received a most kind and affectionate letter ‘*7 from S". 


127 Evidently the answer to Clarkson’s of December 7, 1843. On the 
same subject, Clarkson had written also to Sir Charles Metcalfe on September 
6, 1843. Both letters are here given in full: 


‘*To His EXcELLENcY Sik CHARLES MeEtTcALFE Bart Governor General of 
Canada &e &e 
‘Sir 

**T have taken the liberty to write to you on the subject of the Bill 
lately passed through Parliament relative to Fugitive Slaves in Canada, and 
knowing as I do, your judicious and humane Treatment of the free peasantry 
while in Jamaica, and the interest you took in their welfare I am sure that 
you will receive this letter—though I am personally unknown to you—with at 
least your usual courtesy, and I may add as an apology for having taken this 
liberty, that I consider myself as deeply interested in this Bill, having been 
the first person in England who took up the great cause of Slavery and the 
Slave Trade, and having followed it in its progress diligently and laboriously, 
giving the greatest part of my time to it for now 59 years. I hope also that 
the information which I shall give you on this subject will be acceptable to 
your excellency. 

‘*As soon as I was acquainted with the nature of the Treaty, which the 
Bill now mentioned is designed to execute, I foresaw that the Masters of 
Slaves in the Southern parts of the United States would avail themselves 
of it to reclaim their Fugitives in Canada with more activity than ever. 
I wrote therefore to Lord Ashburton immediately (as the framer of the 
Treaty) to apprise him of my fears. He did me the honor to reply to me 
in two very long and feeling letters, in which he said, that he did not think 
that the American Masters would act as I had anticipated, and that if, when 
he made the Treaty he had conceived that the words of it would be so inter- 
preted as I had interpreted them, he should ever regret that he had been em- 
ployed in making it, but desired me to be comforted by the consideration, that 
if such practices as I had anticipated, should be resorted to with success 
they might be stopped, for one of the articles of the Treaty expressly stated 
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C. Metealf, Governor of Canada in behalf of fugitive slaves, who 


that if either of the Parties concerned were dissatisfied with it or with any 
part of it, it might upon notice given be immediately dissolved. 

‘* After this I began to have other fears; that is, not only that the Slave- 
holders of the South would under the new Treaty pursue their Fugitives in 
greater numbers and with more activity than ever, but that they would prob- 
ably pervert one of its articles at least to a meaning which it was never in- 
tended to convey. Thus for instance, one of the crimes specified in the Treaty 
for which a Slave may be given up is Robbery. Now might not these Slave- 
holders extend the meaning of this word to petty thefts. If so, a fugitive 
could scarcely escape, for your Excellency knows, that Petty thefts are the 
common vices of slaves, mostly beginning from hunger. I therefore signed 
a letter to Lord Aberdeen asking him to grant an interview with a Deputation 
of our Committee on the Subject of the Treaty. This interview was readily 
granted, the Deputation waited upon his Lordship accordingly, but I did 
not accompany them being very ill at the time, and at a considerable distance 
from London. The Deputation however was much gratified with their recep- 
tion; and his Lordship endeavored to lessen their fears, by stating first, that 
mere running away from a Master was no crime; that if the Fugitive stole a 
boat to escape by water or a horse to escape by land, having no other means 
of escaping, this would not be robbery, neither would running away with 
their masters clothes on their backs, be considered as any theft of the clothes. 
They could only be delivered up for one of those crimes which were named 
in the Treaty; and that Petty thefts could not be included in the word Rob- 
bery; and that the crime must be proved entirely to the satisfaction of the 
Magistrate. When the Treaty came from the House of Lords into the House 
of Commons; there was great opposition to the Bill. Lord Stanley and the 
Attorney General were very earnest in expressing their opinion on two points. 
They insisted upon it, that as the English Law by which alone the criminal 
was to be tried in Canada made a wide distinction between Robbery and Petty 
thefts; the Canadian Magistrate would not do his duty, if he did not make 
the same distinction when he gave his judgment in the Case, and they both 
maintained that he (the Magistrate) would again not do his duty if he 
convicted a Fugitive Slave where there was any doubt in his mind about his 
criminality. For one of the articles of the Treaty was very strong in its 
language ‘that the Magistrate must be perfectly satisfied of the guilt of the 
criminal.’ Lord Stanley again observed (to make the matter more palatable 
to the House) as Lord Aberdeen had observed to me, what was true, ‘that 
another of the articles in the Treaty was to the effect’ that if the evils 
anticipated were realized, the Treaty upon notice given would be at an end— 

‘But another fear came into my mind and of which I cannot even now 
at this moment divest myself that false or forged charges, would be brought 
against the Fugitives to regain possession of their Persons, where self 
interest is concerned, a man will frequently overstep the Bounds of truth 
to gain his point, but where men have little or no moral Principle, or 
no fear of God before their eyes (for the Slaveholders of the South 
have given up Holy Scriptures as a rule of faith and conduct) what are 
we in the case of the poor friendless fugitive to expect from them? It is 
my firm belief, as well as that of all my friends, not only that the charges 
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are now settled, or who may fly there. When he left his Govern- 


brought against them will be exaggerated, but that some will be even invented 
to get them into their power; ask a Canadian borderer as I have done what 
he thinks not believe one word they say. Now, Sir, how are you to provide 
against false accusations, when the Fugitive has no opportunity of rebutting 
them by any evidence he can bring forward. I am of opinion, either that 
counsel should be allowed to the criminal at the Government expense, to cross 
examine the prosecutor severely, or that a special court should be established 
to try such cases (called a court of protection) and that a Jury should be 
empannelled I believe such a court will be found absolutely necessary. 

‘*And now your excellency will permit me, as the case is actually a case 
of life and death to the unhappy Fugitive’s to make one or two observations 
of my own. The Law of England as interpreted by Lord Mansfield in the 
ease of Somerset, after a five days hearing says that ‘if a slave once sets 
his foot in British Territory, he is from that moment free.’ You cannot 
therefore give up a Slave merely because he has run away from oppression, 
and our Government stick to this same principle, at this moment. But the 
person running away is in this case chargeable with crime. This entirely 
alters the case. God forbid that I should have a wish that any man guilty 
of an atrocious crime should escape justice, but when we consider that an 
innocent man may be convicted under fabricated charges, and how mon- 
strously disproportionate the punishment by the Planter may be to the of- 
fenee (for I have become acquainted with such instances of Punishments 
merely for running away as it would harrow up your soul to relate, inde- 
pendently of being restored to a cruel slavery.) I cannot but think that 
the slaves now under our consideration, are entitled to our commiseration, 
and that every chance should be given them in the course of the trials. The 
fugitives too, who are at present under our Government in the Canadas, 
are People of a sober and moral character, so as to have gained the esteem 
of their neighbours. They consume our manufactures, and how great in 
time would this consumption be, if they were let alone to increase and multi- 
ply: and moreover they are a loyal people and to be depended upon in a 
erisis of which you had ample experience in the late insurrection. 

‘‘T shall close my letter by informing you that the people of England 
take an intense interest in their welfare, and that they are now watching with 
anxiety the issue of the Treaty when it comes into operation, and will as- 
suredly go to Parliament if any of the outrages by the Americans should 
oceur which they anticipate. I am sure the people of England will hold in 
grateful remembrance any act of humanity shown on the part of your Ex- 
cellency towards these unfortunate people, not that popular applause would 
be any motive with you to the exercise of humanity and justice towards 
them; but we have a pledge in your own heart, as made manifest to us 
during your Government in Jamaica, that these estimable qualities will not 
be wanting in you on the present occasion. 

‘*With an anzious desire that you may enjoy your health (the greatest 
earthly blessing) in your new Government, and all the happiness you can 
wish for yourself; and with great esteem for your personal character. 

‘‘T am, Sir 
‘‘faithfully yours 
(Signed) ‘‘THomMas CLARKSON 
‘*Playford Hall nr Ipswich Suffolk’’ 
Sep 6 1843. 
(Memorials and Petitions, 1840-1843, pp. 220-221). 
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ment at Jamaica [Metcalfe had been appointed to the governorship 


‘*To Sir METCALFE &C ** PLAYFORD HALL 
**TpsSwicH 
**Dee 7. 1843. 
‘Sir 


‘*Permit me to express to your Excellency my warmest thanks, though 
I want words to represent the feelings of my heart for the letter which I 
received from you some little time ago. This letter has made me a happy 
man. You have relieved my mind from a load of anxiety and uneasiness 
which I could not but feel for the fate of many of the poor Fugitives now 
in Canada, and of many of those who might hereafter fly for refuge there. 
May God shower down his blessing upon you, for your kind intentions towards 
these poor Fugitives, and may they for ever retain a grateful sense of your 
favours, so as to produce in them an affectionate attachment to your Person, 
and also to the Government which you represent. I have long thought that 
the kindly reception and treatment of such poor wretches as should hereafter 
wish to escape from Slavery into your Colony/independently of its being an 
act of Merey which would draw down the divine approbation/might be pro- 
ductive of great good to the mother Country. If, for instance two acres of 
land were granted to each male fugitive, these would be speedily and well 
cultivated. No one knows better than your Excellency the spirit of inde- 
pendency, the industry & the prodigious exertion of the free negro in Ja- 
maica. The cultivator in a little time, say two years might become an in- 
dependent man, after which he might become comparatively rich. In this 
case he could afford to purchase our Manufactures. Suppose then the time 
should come when the Colony should increase by means of the birth of Chil- 
dren and fresh fugitives to fifty thousand souls, what an addition would this 
make to the demand for British Goods. You will know from your experience 
in Jamaica, the innocent foible in the negro character which delights in a 
love of finery and good clothes, and that in this way they are extravagant. 
And what other advantages would you not have in the increase of an in- 
dustrious population? Besides an industrious you would have a religious popu- 
lation. You know well that the negroes in Jamaica desire no one thing more 
than religious instruction. Being then a religious, they would be a quiet and 
orderly people and give no trouble to the Government; and let me add that 
they would be a loyal people, attached to the Government which p -see 
them so as to be trusted on all occasions. Such a people if we look to the 
recent history of Canada, would be very acceptable there. You tell me in 
your letter that you have yet had no application for the restoration of fugi- 
tive Slaves. I do not know what power your Excellency may have from 
Government of allotting counsel to cross-examine the owner or pursuer of 
the fugitive slave, but such a power is absolutely necessary. If however, you 
should not have such a power permanently, you might perhaps be permitted 
to use it in the first five or six cases which occur. By a very strict Cross- 
examination by counsel, the fugitive might escape; if so in the first five or 
six cases, the fugitive should escape you would have but few applications 
afterwards. If on the other hand, the fugitive for want of counsel should be 
delivered up, you would be for ever pestered with such applications. It is 
therefore of great importance that every thing that can be done justly, should 
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of Jamaica in 1839 but his health compelled him to surrender it in 
1842. Not long after his return to England he was appointed to 
the governor-generalship of Canada] ten thousand emancipated 


be done to procure an acquittal in these first instances. If the owners or 
pursuers should be defeated in their first attempts they would go home under 
the impression that it was not worth while to travel three or four hundred 
miles and back in search of a fugitive, while the Treaty itself did not allow 
of his surrender, Petty thefts not being included in the word Robbing. 

‘*T have been greatly amused, I may say greatly delighted by a book 
lately published in London, called ‘Phillipos Jamaica’—you know, I believe 
Mr Phillipo a Baptist Missionary personally, at least I have heard him speak 
of you/for he was in England lately) with great warmth and affection, as 
if he had known you well. His work is most comprehensive, omitting scarcely 
any subject worth mentioning, and is written in a style far from common. 
His accounts of the religious situation of the free Negroes would warm your 
heart. You yourself come in for almost an unbounded encomium, and I love 
the man because he seems to love you. His work is so pleasantly written, 
that it has had a wide circulation. The Second Edition of a thousand was 
advertized yesterday. If I were living in London & knew how to get a 
book safely conveyed to you I would send you this book of Phillipos, but 
your London Agent on receiving orders from you, could procure it & send 
it in the proper way. 

‘‘T send you enclosed the copy of my speech/cut out of a newspaper/to the 
great convention held in London lately, which consisted of Delegates from 
various parts of the world. You will see what progress we have made in the 
cause, though it has taken a long time—fifty-nine years—to do it. 

‘*T cannot expect on account of your Excellencys numerous occupations 
that you can reply to this letter, but remember that as the Protector of the 
fugitive slaves in Canada, I am deeply interested in your health; I only 
wish to know what you have so far experienced, whether you think the climate 
in which you now live will agree with you for any length of time. 

‘‘T am, I cannot express with how much gratitude and esteem 

‘Yours truly 
Signed ‘‘(THoMAS CLARKSON). 


‘*(P.S. to a Dup: Copy sent Jany 4. 1844). 

‘*T hope it may turn out that you will not resign your Government, of 
which intention there was a rumour some days ago. I fear our poor Fugitives 
would suffer greatly by such a determination, for who will take up their 
cause like yourself? who knows so much of their character or feels for them 
so much? Pray forgive me for suggesting to you what would be most desir- 
able in case of such a melancholy event. If you were to chalk out on Paper 
the Plans, and leave it behind you, which you yourself intended to pursue 
relative to these poor people in case you should be applied to for the surrender 
of them—or make preparation for the appointment of Courts or of mag- 
istrates charged to carry the Treaty into Execution, or any other measures, 
Perhaps your successor—but God forbid such a change—might be induced 
to adopt them’’ (idem, 1843-1853, pp. 40-43). 
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slaves followed him to the water’s edge with Tears, to take their 
leave of him.?*® He is the same benevolent man in Canada, as he 
was in Jamaica as far as the poor negro is concerned. I am sure 
from his language that he will go to the utmost length that the late 
Treaty will allow him to go to protect the unhappy Fugitive against 
the claims of an enraged master, and he is quite aware of all the 
Tricks & lies which will be made use of in trying to establish such 
claims. 

‘‘T am now employed for four or five days in taking up the cause 
of the free people of Colour in your Country in a little pamphlet **° 
which will take no more in print than about 12 or 13 pages. I 
have limited it to this small size, because few people will read a 
voluminous essay, and because it will cost but little to print it, 
and will be easy of distribution as it may be sent in a letter. 

‘‘In handling the subject I show first that the free people of 
Colour are looked upon and treated in your country as an inferior 
race of Men, as outcasts of Society, not to be spoken to but with 
contempt, and this estimate prevails, wniversally in the southern 
and more than generally in the northern States, and find that no 
one, not even one good reason can be given for such Treatment. 

‘*T then show, that by such Treatment, their Persecutors violate 
the most ancient law of Society as to right and wrong, and that 
consequently the American nation is below the Practice of Heathens, 
and by looking into the laws of personal treatment, both among the 
ancient and the modern America is not yet to be ranked among the 
civilized nations of the Earth. 

‘*T then show that such conduct is blasphemy or finding fault 
with God for creating the first man of such materials as to make 
him (the posterity of Adam) turn to a black colour, and that the 
apostles were worthy of severe censure, if knowing that God had 
designed the black man to be treated as an inferior thing, then 
went first to Ethiopia and Abysinia, as they did, where all were 

128 Almost identically the same story was related of Sir Lionel Smith 
at the time of his departure from Jamaiea. The version given in The 
Emancipator, November 7, 1839, was as follows: 


‘Tt is said . .. ‘the road for six miles was lined with the emancipated 
population, who turned out en masse, as it were, to bid adieu to the good 
old governor, while tens of thousands, amidst cries and sobs, exclaimed, ‘ Massa 
governor, don’t leave us, don’t leave us, Massa Governor, for if you do, 
we be again sent to the dungeons!’ ’’ 


129 B. & F. A-S. Reporter, 1844, pp. 43-46 ‘‘On the Ill-Treatment of the 
People of Colour in the United States, on Account of the Colour of their Skin.’’ 
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black, to establish the gospel first in that part of the world, that is 
before going into any other, for that purpose. 

**T then show that this contempt of the free black men arises 
solely from the Establishment of Slavery in the United States, the 
colour of slaves, being black, and ask what would be a remedy for 
the evil, and answer, that while Slavery lasts there, no remedy can 
be found. This leads me to exhort the Americans, if they are wise, 
to abolish Slavery without delay by which Slavery and the con- 
tempt of its colour would fall together; and I urge this on the 
Principle, that if slavery be allowed to go on much longer, so that 
if new lands are opened to a new Slave population to the extent that 
America has the power of doing it, there will be a laxity of morals, 
so extensive and so frightful, that America will be driven out of the 
pale of civilized Society, among the nations of the Earth, and that 
other civilized countries will have few or no dealings with them. 
One crisis has therefore already arrived, the real offspring of the 
Immorality and Infidelity, which slave-holding has produced in the 
Southern states, and which Slaveholding Connexions with the north- 
ern has produced in part in the northern, and unless slavery is 
checked as soon as possible, a second crisis will follow infinitely more 
ruinous to both than the former namely the heavy judgments of 
God—on which a stress is laid. 

‘*T shall contrive to send you this little piece of writing when 
it is finished and hope it will be printed and circulated throughout 
the United States. I think it will make some impression on the 
reader, as it puts the subject under a new point of view, and is 
very short, and has a tendency to produce shame for the illtreat- 
ment of the coloured race, when not one argument can be given for 
such treatment. If you remember, this subject was discussed when 
you and J Leavitt were at my house, and you approved of my tak- 
ing it up, but I could never find time to follow up the design till 
two or three days ago. I hope you will be favoured with Health and 
strength to carry on your labour in behalf of our good cause. 

**T remain with great regard 
‘*Yours sincerely 
(Signed) ‘‘THomas CLARKSON. 


Do you know a young medical man of New York a member of the 
Society of friends, who is a warm abolitionist. His name is Thomas 
Clarkson Collins, and he lives at 4144 Willet [Willow?] Street.’’ 
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‘“WasHINGTON City, Jan 12 1844. 
‘My Dear Friend— 


‘‘T was too much pressed by a variety of cares & labors here, 
to write you by the last steamer, though I suppose you received 
by it my letter written for the previous mail, but detained by some 
accident between this & Boston. You will be gratified to learn 
the result of the Florida application for the seven fugitive slaves 
that our republican navy chased & hunted so long. The Baltimore 
American of yesterday, gives the following statement from a cap- 
tain of an American brig, the Fairfield, which was cast away Dec. 
13. on the island of Samana, 

‘We learn from Capt. Wilson, that during his stay at Nassau, 
the U. S. revenue cutter, Nautilus arrived there to demand the 
slaves who fled from Florida some time since, committed a murder 
at Key Biscayne, & then took refuge at Nassau. His gun was found 
to have been discharged—a clear case of self-defence. The Nau- 
tilus was compelled, however, to sail again without accomplishing 
her object. The authorities at Nassau refused to give up the fugi- 
tives from justice, on the plea that the proofs were not sufficient.’ 

‘*T wish you to notice that no reference is made to the fact that 
the demand was not made through the Government of the United 
States, as I understand was required by the Act of Parliament. 
Will you look into that matter? 

‘*T shall enclose to you a scrap from the N. Y. Courier & En- 
quirer, that you may see what the evidence was on which the 
demand is grounded. No notice has yet been taken of the subject 
in Congress, except a passing allusion by Mr. Giddings & response 
by Mr Levy, of Florida. But I shall be surprised if the return 
of the Nautilus does not produce some agitation. Perhaps we shall 
have a resolution of inquiry today in the Senate. 

‘‘One of the items of news this morning is the removal of Mr. 
Slocum, our Consul at Rio Janeiro, who is said to have been sin- 
cere & efficient in his efforts to prevent the prostitution of the 
American flag & papers to the uses of the slave trade. He was 
fool enough to suppose that our rulers meant as they said, when 
they professed to oppose the slave trade. 

‘‘Mr. Proffit, appointed by the President to be minister at Rio, 
has been deservedly rejected. He is a mere rowdy, & was ap- 
pointed as a mercenary of Mr. Tyler. Yet it is possible a more 
adroit & therefore more dangerous man may take his place. Gen- 
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eral Duff Green has been rewarded, in part, for his labors & suffer- 
ings by having his son appointed Secretary of Legation to Mexico. 
As Gen. Thompson, our minister, is on his return, this young sprig 
will be acting minister. Green, the father, who is a bitter enemy 
of the Roman Catholics, & a devoted & perhaps paid agent of 
Texas, once interceded with Gen. Almante, the Mexican minister 
here to procure from the Roman Catholic bishops, such papers 
or certificates as would enable him to pass with security & secrecy 
through Mexico. The pretext was, to facilitate the construction 
of a rail road from Missouri to California! 

‘Mr. Adams has succeeded in getting a resolution of inquiry 
passed, calling on the President to communicate the instructions 
given to our African squadron under the Ashburton Treaty, & also 
the instructions of the British Government to their cruisers. The 
President has not yet responded. You will recollect the statement 
made in Parliament, last August, by Mr. Duncombe, that our 
cruisers were instructed that their principal business was to pro- 
tect our commerce against the British aggressions. 

‘You will learn from the papers, what encouraging progress 
we are making in Congress. The Committee on the rules of the 
House have reported a new code, which leaves abolition petitions 
to take the ordinary course of business, & the House shows a de- 
termination quite favorable to the adoption of the report. A reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Massachusetts in favor of amending 
the U.S. Constitution, was to abolish the representation in Con- 
gress now allowed to the States for three-fifths of their slaves, has 
been received after a severe struggle, and referred to a select com- 
mittee of which Mr. Adams is chairman. That Committee are now 
collecting materials for a report, and will take time for making 
a most important document. A poor negro was taken up in the 
city on suspicion of being a fugitive slave, imprisoned for a month, 
& as no one claimed him, advertised to be sold as a slave for life 
to pay the fees & expence of his imprisonment. He was aided to 
prepare a petition to Congress, and its presentation created a strong 
sensation indeed. After a short but desperate resistance by the 
slaveholders, his petition was referred to one of the regular com- 
mittees and that Committee is about to report a bill for the repeal 
of the horrid law. The fact that the Liberty party which in 1840, 
numbered only one vote in 400, now numbers one in 40, is one 
which Congressmen can feel the force of, however insensible they 
may be to the motives of humanity & justice. In this change of 
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the current, you will easily see that the slaveholders have more than 
they can do to maintain their present ground, and have no time 
to rally for the annexation of Texas. I hope we shall now keep 
them on the retreat. I fear the Senate, however, more than I have 
done heretofore. They are so far removed from the people by 
the tenure of their office, there are so many of the Northern members 
who have, politically, nothing to lose, & two or three whom the 
President has it now, probably, in his power to compensate for the 
loss of their integrity beyond anything they would look for polit- 
ically in the paths of uprightness, that I tremble. Then, the T'ri- 
umviri, Tyler, Upshur & Wise have now nothing to hope for at 
present & nothing to lose at present & may therefore well be the 
more desperate in trying to secure some future claim upon the 
South. We fear there is a treaty now in progress, & that Houston 
has pulled the cotton over the eyes of the British Government, so 
that the treaty will be made and ratified which annexes Texas to 
the United States, at the very moment that the managers on the 
part of Great Britain think they are just about to succeed in all 
their designs. A most insidious pamphlet is just published here, 
from a member of the Texian Congress, addressed to J. Q. Adams. 
If the slaveholders can be kept off until the 4th of March, 1845, 
I think we shall be safe on that score. 

‘Do let me hear from you by return of mail. It was a dis- 
appointment not to hear how it is with our dear Scoble. I pray 
that he may be at the post of love & labor again, with renovated 
strength. My own labors & responsibilities are now somewhat 
onerous, as I am here the sole representative & correspondent of 
the Liberty press & party, & the only working abolitionist in the 
city to watch & aid & encourage & inform the Members of Con- 
gress in regard to all the matters that are continually turning up. 

‘‘T wish very much to learn whether any representations have 
been made to the British Government within the last year, relative 
to the detention of a seaman or seamen in jail at Charleston, South 
Carolina, on account of color. Some allusions were made in a 
debate in the legislature of that State, & I have not been able to 
get at the whole truth. It alarmed the Carolinians considerably, 
& came very near producing a relaxation of their laws. Can you 
not ascertain whether such a case has been reported, & what steps 
have been taken by the British Government? Why do they not 
press that subject vigorously ? 


20 
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‘*Please to present my most fraternal regards to all the honored 
members of the Committee, & to other excellent friends whom I 
had the happiness to see during that grand event of life, my brief 
sojourn in London. And believe me, 

‘*fraternally & faithfully 
‘*Your friend & brother 
** JosHUA LEAVITT. 


‘Mr. Soule, 
27, New Broad Street 
London”’ 


‘Pr Britannia ‘*New YorK, 
‘‘January 30th 1844. 

‘‘JoHN Beaumont, Esq. 

London, 

‘“My dear Friend, 

‘*Your letter of 2d of 1st month reminds me of 
my neglect in not having addressed you or some other member of 
the Committee on subjects connected with the anti-slavery question 
in this country. I will now endeavour to fill up this sheet with 
brief notices of such matters as I think may be most interesting to 
the Committee. 


‘1. Texas. 

‘It is evident that a large part of the politicians in 
the slave-holding States are in favor of the annexation of this ter- 
ritory to the United States and that the most desperate among 
them (including several members of Congress) would do it at the 
risk of plunging this country into a war with England. These 
men have been very industrious in exciting the people to a belief 
that your country was insidiously attempting to obtain an undue 
& dangerous influence in Texas, and that it was for the interest and 
welfare of the whole people of this country that Texas should 
speedily become an integral part of our Union. Mr Tyler, the 
acting President, undoubtedly lent himself to this faction and con- 
veyed to Congress, in his annual message,?*° intimations calculated 


130 As soon as the content of President Tyler’s annual message for this 
year was known to the B. & F. A-S. Society, its Committee ‘‘ considered the 
question of the abolition of slavery in Texas in the light’’ of it and decided 
to write to friends in the United States for more information. This decision 
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to persuade that body and their constituents that sound policy 
required prompt action to baffle the designs of England & secure 
to the United States the acquisition of Texas. But Providence so 
ordered it that a contradiction was soon given to the report of 
secret negotiations between England & Texas from Texian authority. 
This was most timely and beneficial, and cooled the ardent feelings 
that were rising on behalf of the measure so desireable to holders 
of slaves in both countries & all who aim to profit by extending 
& perpetuating the miseries of mankind. Still the friends of free- 
dom are on the alert, lest during the present session of Congress 
the fiery spirits there, who know that upon the annexation of Texas 
depend the success of their speculations in Texian lands, and in the 
bodies of their fellowmen, should by some stratagem bring about 
the event so much feared by the enemies of oppression. On a 
former occasion Texas was recognized by our Government, just at 
the close of a session of Congress, to the astonishment of a majority 
of the People, and thousands & tens of thousands of our citizens 
are now watching lest Texas should, in a similar manner, be annexed 
to this country during the session of the present Congress. Mr 
Adams, now in his 76th year, is in his seat, in Congress, every day, 
vigilant as a sentinel, and is associated with a few other members 
who sympathise with him fully, and with a large number who will 
never consent to the extension of slavery on this continent. Under 
God the friends of freedom repose great confidence in the watch- 
fulness, wisdom & fidelity of these men, and endeavor to stay up 
their hands in this moral conflict. 

‘Several leading newspapers, in different parts of the country, 
papers too that have never expressed approbation of anti-slavery 
measures, are discharging their duty in this matter & nobly contend- 
ing for the integrity of the union. Even in the Slave States and 
among the Slave holders we have coadjutors. Cassius M. Clay, 
was reached at a meeting held the twenty-ninth of December, 1843 (Minute 
Books,. II, 144), and, at that held on the twelfth of January, 1844, Beau- 
mont, acting as secretary in the continued absence of Scoble, reported that 
Lewis Tappan (of New York) and Joshua Leavitt, of Boston, had been applied 
to to furnish this (idem, p. 151). Letters from the two men were read Feb- 
ruary twenty-third and the ‘‘minute discharged’’ (idem, p. 162); but not 
the subject; for at the meeting of twenty-sixth of April, ‘‘ Extracts of letters 
from Lord Morpeth and L. Tappan, of New York, relative to Texas having 
been read, it was thought desirable that a question should be asked of Sir 
R. Peel in the House in conformity therewith and that the Secretary be re- 
quested to take steps accordingly’’ (idem, p. 184). 
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Esq. of Kentucky, a young man of wealth and influence is exerting 
a wide-spread influence, not only against the admission of Texas, 
but against the system of slavery in the United States. His essays 
and speeches are characterised by fervid eloquence, forcible illus- 
tration, & powerful argument. In his last speech 3* Col®. Johnson, 
ex-vice President of the United States presiding, Mr Clay boldly 
asserted that the annexation of Texas would ensure the dissolution 
of the Union, & that in the event of a dissolution he would be 
found with the North! He also spoke of the great body of the 
abolitionists in this country with great respect, and unhesitatingly 
avowed that their principles were his principles, & the principles 
of the founders of the Republic both in the Slave and Free States. 
I send you a newspaper (by Mr Sturge) containing his speech at 
length. It will richly reward a perusal when your Committee 
is in Session, and I could almost take a voyage to London, were it 
necessary, to have the pleasure of reading that eloquent and soul- 
stirring speech to the brethren at one of their regular meetings. 
Thus you see that Divine Providence is awakening the patriotism 
of slaveholders themselves on behalf of the true interest of the 
nation, and of the poor slaves. 

‘*Gen. Houston has refused laying before the Texian Congress 
the present state of the negotiation between his government and 
your’s and evinces a becoming temper & spirit on the great subject 
of human rights. By the way I see in the Reporter that his name 
is considered Sam Houston, as he usually signs it, but it should be 
Sam. Houston, his first name being Samuel. Our friend 8. P. 
Andrews is in Boston. He desires his best regards to yourself 
& the other members of the Committee. He has made up his 
mind, he informs me, not to return to Texas, but to remain in 
the Free States and do what he can for the promotion of emanci- 
pation. 

**T should have mentioned that a large part of the newspapers 
at the North even do not insert the speeches & of Mr C. M. Clay 
at length, nor such parts of them as mention with approbation the 
principles & measures of abolitionists. The time has not yet ar- 
rived for such editors to do justice to those they have for years 
libelled. Magnanimity it seems is no part of their nature. And 

131 Clay, Cassius Marcellus, ‘‘Speech of, against the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, in reply to Colonel R. M. Johnson and others, in a 
mass meeting of the citizens of the eighth Congressional district . . . on Sat- 
urday, December 30, 1843’’ (Lexington, 1844). 
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some of them are virtually advocating the admission of Texas. The 
Journal of Commerce of this very day has a short leader in which 
it is absurdly stated that the South is not bent on the extension of 
Slavery, that the question of the admission of Texas has nothing 
to do with Slavery, that it is merely a question of the extension of 
the Union, ‘by which the chief benefits will always accrue to the 
commercial & manufacturing districts.’ The editor forgets, or 
affects to, that the annexation of Texas would increase the demand 
for slave labor & thus tend to the increase of the number of slaves 
& lead to the exaction of greater toils & sufferings from the slaves. 
Alas! that ‘commercial and manufacturing’ interests should lead 
to the degradation & sufferings of our fellow-men! That it should 
induce men born in Free States to become, unwittingly sometimes, 
the abettors of a cruel & hellish system that grinds one portion 
of the human family to the earth to enrich their masters. 


““II, Congress 

‘‘A friend of mine, now on a visit to Washington, writes that 
when he was there a few years since most Northern men hesitated 
about even speaking to a man of color, lest he should be taken for 
an abolitionist, and be ‘lynched,’ but now abolition is the topic 
of conversation in all the boarding-houses, hotels, parties &c., and 
that the House of Representatives appears to him like an Anti- 
Slavery Convention. This gentleman has not practical knowledge 
of what an anti-Slavery Convention is—at least not such Conven- 
tions as you have where there is general unity of sentiment & 
harmony of feelings, but he meant to say that Slavery was the 
great object of interest in Congress at the present time. The ob- 
noxious 21st Rule alias Gag Law has not yet been repealed, but the 
subject is discussed, almost every day, & the opposers of the right 
of petition are evidently a majority in Congress. Mr Adams, it 
is said, is preparing an elaborate Report on the subject of the Reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Both political parties 
of that State have sanctioned these resolutions & nothing has been 
presented to Congress that has spread such alarm among slave- 
holders. These resolutions are in favor of such an alteration in 
the Constitution of the U. S. as will put an end to the representation 
in that body founded upon slave property. Twenty members of 
the H. of R. now hold their seats by virtue of the slaves in their 
Districts. The people of the South are so blind to their true per- 
manent interests & welfare as not to see that if this provision of 
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the Constitution was stricken out they could, of themselves, achieve 
a measure that would give them a much larger number of repre- 
sentatives, than they could lose, and the abolition of slavery & the 
extension of the elective franchise to the colored man. 

‘*A southern member of Congress has announced that when 
the bill relating to the Oregon Territory comes up he will move 
as a rider, a resolution for the admission of Texas. In this, or 
in some other way, the question will probably come up for discussion 
during the session. There will be a fierce debate if it comes on, & 
one in which the whole people will take an interest. This Oregon 
question is used to increase the ill will that always rankles, in some 
breasts here, against England, with a view to obtain Texas in order 
to spite your country. Let England, however, pursue a magnani- 
mous policy, doing as Lord Aberdeen said in my hearing, nothing 
in an underhand manner; let her act out the policy that sent Lord 
Aberdeen to this country & which influenced that distinguished 
man in his negotiations here; and above all let her discard a warlike 
spirit, a spirit of aggression & monopoly, and do justice not only 
to her own subjects but to the family of man, and there can never 
be another war between England & America. The generous & 
elevated principles alluded to will find a response in the heart of a 
sufficient number of the people of this country to prevent a war. 
Oh that Great Britain which has so long wielded the sword would 
henceforth extend the olive branch to every other nation. Adopt- 
ing the motto taken from one of her own poets ‘Be just and fear 
not,’ she would have the respect & confidence of every civilized 
nation, and soon under the smiles of Providence, bring about the 
day when wars should cease, & peaceful commerce encircle the 
globe. 

“TIT. The Fugitive Slaves at Nassau. The British authorities 
have, it seems, refused to deliver up the seven men who sought 
a refuge there. The documents presented by the American agent 
were deemed insufficient. 

“TV. The Van Zandt case. Mr Van Zandt, a farmer, in Ohio, 
undertook to befriend one or more fugitive slaves on their route 
to Canada, and was tried, convicted & fined about $1500 equivalent 
to £300 stg. Paying it would about strip him of his property. The 
friends of freedom induced him to take an appeal to the Sup. 
Court of the U. S. at Washington, & it is honorable to ex-governor 
Seward of this State that he has consented to act, gratuitously, as 
counsel in the case. 
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‘*V. Emigrants to Canada. Fugitive slaves are wending their 
way constantly to Canada. We hope that the good people of your 
country will supply them with schoolmasters and preachers—that 
the temporal & spiritual welfare of those much-wronged people 
will be regarded by the benevolent people of England & Canada. 

“VI. Anti-Slavery missions. There is a growing feeling in this 
country that it is wrong to support missions of a pro-slavery char- 
acter. Considerable sums have been contributed to support mis- 
sionaries who are not connected with such associations. And for- 
eign missionaries are considering whether it is proper for them 
to be connected with Boards that solicit funds from Slaveholders. 
Oppression they say, is the great obstruction to the conversion of 
the heathen at home & abroad & it is inconsistent to take money 
from men who are patronising heathenism here under the pretence 
of converting men from heathenism in foreign countries. 

““VII. Anti-Slavery Societies. There is very little vigor in these 
associations at the present time. They seem to have performed 
the work for which they were organized. Now, special Conventions 
are held when business of importance is to be transacted. The 
great body of abolitionists in the land now belong to the ‘Liberty 
Party’ as it is called. They unite moral & political efforts for the 
abolition of slavery. The Garrison party is less numerous than it 
has been & is, I think, dwindling every day. It is so connected 
with other subjects that it has not the confidence of the moral & 
religious part of the community which abhors slavery. Were it 
not that many members of the Society of Friends are connected 
with it especially that part called Hicksites it would soon become 
insignificant. There is, in general, a more harmonious feeling 
among abolitionists than there has been for a few years past. 

VIII. Church Action. The number of churches, of different 
denominations, that are passing resolutions to have no christian 
fellowship with slaveholders is rapidly increasing, and the resolu- 
tions are assuming a more decided character. I think too that many 
intelligent & influential writers, who belong to no Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, & who have been silent on the subject of slavery are taking 
an active part in discussing the great question. 

“*T rejoice to learn that our excellent friend Scoble is convales- 
cent & again employing his talents in the advocacy of the righteous 
cause to which he has directed so much physical & intellectual 
strength. 
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‘The venerable Clarkson still lives, we rejoice to learn, and 
employs his active pen in the good cause. He is held in grateful 
remembrance here by those who have seen his revered face & by 
the tens of thousands who have perused his works. May his last 
days be his best days! 

‘*My sheet is full. There are some other topicks I should have 
been pleased to notice. With cordial sentiments of esteem towards 
yourself & every member of the committee. I remain, dear Sir, 

‘*Your assured friend & hearty fellow- 
laborer, 
‘*Lewis TAPPAN.’’ 


‘Boston, Feb. 2. 1844. 


‘*My Dear Friend— 

‘‘My return to Boston, & the delay of the steamer 
on account of the ice, enable me to add to what I then wrote, the 
following paragraph which appeared in the Daily Advertiser, of 
this city, on Tuesday last. It shows that the insufficiency of the 
evidence was the alleged ground of refusal to give up the negroes. 
The American agents took the indictment, as I understand, and 
took witnesses to identify the negroes as the same persons who 
escaped from St. Augustine, but had no witnesses to identify them 
as the persons who killed the man down the coast, nor to show 
that the killing was not in necessary self defence. This shows that 
they were intent only on getting them back as slaves, not as crim- 
inals, & that they expected the authorities of Nassau to be as ready 
as themselves to employ the forms of the treaty as a colorable pre- 
text for the return of those men to slavery. They were disap- 
pointed there, and will doubtless find themselves equally disap- 
pointed in the only remaining hope they can have, which is, to 
make the refusal the means of awakening [feelings (?) ob- 
literated] of indignation against England. You remember that in 
the case of the Creole, the subject was introduced into Congress 
instantly, as soon as news arrived. But in the present case, not a 
single call has been made on the President for information, & not 
a single indignation speech has been made by the slaveholders, not 
a single allusion has been made to the affair by any of them, nor 
has it been named, except by Giddings, to complain that the U. S. 
Navy should be employed in hunting runaway slaves. The slave- 
holders are afraid to bring it up, so greatly has the temper of 
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Congress altered in two years. I am glad your Committee took 
such effective measures to inform the government, and hope the au- 
thorities at Nassau are now fully instructed in regard to the case. 
At present, it seems likely that we shall have more important cases 
arising at Nassau than in Canada. The excitement, the debates, 
the doings in parliament, have done so much to awaken publie at- 
tention, that the slaveholders will not be likely to make application 
in that quarter, unless some extraordinary case should arise, & then 
I trust the present Governor is prepared for their tricks. 

‘With regard to Texas, I have nothing new to offer. No defi- 
nite information has been received as to the final [action?] of the 
Texan Congress on the subject of annexation. Our own Congress 
are giving the slaveholders business enough at home, so that they 
seem to have little leisure or energy to expend for Texas. There 
is always danger, where so great an object is in the hands of such 
unprincipled men, but I trust that unceasing vigilance will defeat 
them. 

‘*Faithfully your friend 
**& fellow laborer 
‘‘JosHua Leavitt”’ 


‘‘By E. Wright, Jr. 
‘‘New York, Feb. 27/44.'** 
‘* JOHN Scos.e, EsQ 
London, 


‘*My dear Friend, 


‘‘Hearing that you were ill I have forborne to trouble you 
with letters. I was not surprised at your illness after knowing 
something of your arduous labors. It has given me very great 
pleasure to hear that you were convalescent. I hope to hear that 
you are in the enjoyment, once more, of a sound mind in a vigorous 
body. 

**As our excellent friend Elizur Wright Jr will hand you this 
there is no necessity for my saying anything respecting the Anti 
Slavery cause in this country. Mr. W. can tell you all. He has 
been, as you know, an active & unwavering friend of the cause. 

‘*He goes to England on literary pursuits. 

‘*Be so kind as to present my sincere regards to Mrs. Scoble 


132 Doubtless the letter read at the meeting of the B. & F. A-S. Society 
Committee, March 29, 1844 (Minute Books, II, 172). 
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& your dear children. I do not forget my young friend, Ellen T. 
Seoble. Her little name sake here is well. 
‘*With affectionate regards 
ever your’s 
‘*LEWIs TAPPAN. 


**Yours of Sept 7 (the day of my marriage!) was duly re- 
ceived. 

‘‘Mr. Andrews is at Boston. He desires his regards to you. 
He has abandoned all intention of returning to Texas or the S. 
States & has publicly identified himself with the abolitionists as a 
member of the Liberty Party.’’ 


‘Boston, March 1. 1844. 
‘*Dear Scoble 

‘A most astounding Providence has just occurred, which will 
probably defeat the Texas scheme for the present. By the bursting 
of the paixhan gun on board of the Princeton, two members of 
the Cabinet who were the champions of annexation were instantly 
killed, Gilmer,?** See. of the Navy, and Upshur,!** Sec. of State, 
both Virginians & both fierce for annexation, & the President 
narrowly escaped. The news arrived this morning. It cannot 
but produce serious embarrassment to the war party. Indepen- 
dently of this, a strange uncertainty was brooding over the public 
mind on the subject that I was at a loss what to write. The Ad- 
vocates of Annexation were boastful of immediate success, & there 
was a dreadful apathy in the minds of the politicians who profess 
to be opposed to the scheme. I suppose something might be done 
and learned at Washington, but we have nobody there to attend 
to it. 

‘‘The House of Representatives on Monday adopted some ab- 
stract resolutions against abolition, and on Tuesday rejected finally, 
the old 21st rule.***° The vote stood for its readoption yeas 85 nays 
107. The rule was thus voted down by a majority of 22! 


183 T, W. Gilmer. 

134 Abel P. Upshur. 

185 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, XI, 521, February 27, 1844, ‘‘...a 
direct question was taken on the gag-rule, which was rejected by a majority 
of twenty against the rule. But it was in vain. Barringer . .. moved a re- 
consideration. ...’’ Also, The Congressional Globe, February 27, p. 341, 
gives the vote as 86 to 106. 
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‘‘T am about establishing a daily paper,!** as you will see. It 
is an arduous undertaking, but I was put up to it. I intended 
to have written on several topics, but have been too much hur- 
ried. Benton’s motion to abrogate the 10th Article is extraordi- 
nary, but it has not yet passed, nor has the information yet been 
communicated. 

**In haste 
‘*Your brother 
** JosHuA LEAVITT 


**T rejoice greatly, more than I have now time to tell, at your 
recovery.’’ 


‘“Napues 23rd March 1844. 
‘“My dear Sir 


**T avail myself of a leisure moment to render you an account 
of the disposition I have made of the Anti-Slavery tracts in Arabic 
which the Committee of the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
through you did me the honor to entrust to my care on my de- 
parture from London for Egypt. 

‘*On receiving these tracts it immediately occurred to me that 
I could not do better with them than place them in the hands of 
a gentleman whose opportunities for making a good use of them 
would be greater than my own. Hence I left one hundred with 
the agent of the Malta Anti-Slavery Soc’. The constant inter- 
course between Malta & the Mahomedan countries on the Mediter- 
ranean will enable the Society to dispose of the Tracts to the best 
advantage. On my arrival at Syra which is in the direct route 
between Constantinople & Alexandria, I called on your Consul 
Mr. Wilkinson for whom I had a letter of introduction, & requested 
him to accept of fifty of the tracts. He received them very cheer- 
fully & promised to embrace the facilities his position afforded for 
making a judicious use of them. 

‘*At Cairo I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
the Rev’. Mr. Leider. He very readily accepted one hundred 
tracts, saying that his familiarity with Egypt would enable him 
to place them where they would be most likely to do good. 

‘‘The Rev’. Mr. Kruse was on the eve of his departure on a 
visit to various villages in Upper Egypt. He also very cordially 
took another hundred to distribute on his journey. 


136 The Boston Chronicle. 
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‘‘Not having the honor of an introduction to H.M’s Consul 
General in Cairo, Col. Bartlett, I addressed a note to him, stating 
that your committee had entrusted these tracts to me, but that being 
an entire stranger in Egypt, & intending shortly to leave it, I was 
at a loss how to forward the benevolent views of the committee 
more effectually than by taking the liberty of sending him a portion 
of the tracts, feeling confident that he participated in the desire 
for the abolition of human bondage which so honorably dis- 
tinguished his government & Nation. This note, together with a 
bundle of one hundred tracts I personally delivered to his servant, 
who promised to give them to his master. Having received no 
reply from the Consul general to my note I am unable to predict 
what disposition he will make of the Tracts. 

‘‘During the short time I was in Egypt I distributed your 
Tracts in the Slave Market, in the Bazaars, in a public Coffee 
house, in the Hotels & to persons in the Streets. 

‘A gentleman long resident in Egypt & in whose piety & in- 
formation I have full confidence, on reading one of the Tracts, 
expressed to me his regret that it was addressed exclusively to 
Mahomedans & not to Slaveholders generally, remarking that the 
Coptic Christians were great Slave holders, & far more cruel Mas- 
ters than the Turks, & that their Clergy justified Slavery from the 
Bible. I confess, however, that these reasons for changing the 
address of your Tracts are in my opinion far from being conclusive. 
I have seen too much in my own country of the fatal influence ex- 
ercised by Bishops & Clergy in vindicating Slavery, & paralyzing 
the consciences of Slaveholders, not to be convinced that the dis- 
ciples of the false Prophet will be more accessible to your argu- 
ments & remonstrances, than a people who are taught to believe 
that our blessed Redeemer authorises the abolition of the conjugal 
& parental relations, & the conversion into beasts of burden of 
those for whom He died. The late conduct of the Bey of Tunis 
forms a strong although mortifying contrast with that of Slavehold- 
ing Christians generally. 

‘‘It may not be improper to mention, that on embarking at 
Syra (Ist Jan’.) for Alexandria in the French government Steamer 
‘Scamandre’ I found on board a number of Turks, & 4 females 
in turkish costume, 3 white, & 1 black. It was soon whispered 
among the passengers that these females were slaves, going from 
Constantinople to a Market in Egypt, their owner was pointed 
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out, & even the price mentioned, which he demanded for one of 
them— On speaking to an Officer of the Ship, he acknowledged 
that these females were slaves, & when I remonstrated with him 
on the impropriety on receiving them on board, he treated the 
subject with levity. It should be recollected that these Steamers 
are armed vessels commanded by officers wearing the royal uniform. 

‘‘It can scarcely be doubted that on proper representations 
being made to the Govt. orders would be issued prohibiting this 
portion of the French Navy from affording in future any facilities 
to the detestable commerce in human beings—I remain my dear Sir 

‘‘Your friend & Obd*. Serv*. 
‘*WinuiaM Jay 


r?9 


‘‘John Beaumont Esq’. 


‘‘New York, 
‘‘JoHN Scos.e, Esq. ‘‘March 28/44. 
London. 


‘‘My dear Friend, 


‘‘T was very much rejoiced to receive a few days since, your 
letter dated Paris, 27th Feb. ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity.’ 
‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted.’ Often have I had 
occasion to think of these sayings, one of them from the inspired 
volume. I am happy to learn that sickness is felt by you to be 
a blessing. ‘Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me,’ said 
Richard Baxter, tho’ perhaps he mistook in his interpretation of 
the original as to the word rod. 

‘“‘Your suggestions will be attended to. 

‘‘Mr Alexander’s letter, annexed to your’s, gave me much 
pleasure. 

‘‘The infamous gag rule of the H. of R. in Congress was well- 
nigh repealed, but the whole subject at length laid upon the table. 

‘‘What an awful lesson has been taught our pro-slavery men 
at Washington by the explosion aboard the Princeton. Upsher & 
Gilmer thus cut down at a blow, were the chief actors in the ne- 
farious scheme of introducing Texas into this Union. Mr Tyler is 
no better. He will do all he can to bring about the annexation. 
I do not believe it can be accomplished. But there is no knowing 
what the Satanic designs of wicked men may achieve. The great 
act among certain of our politicians is—and always has been—to 
carry measures by arousing jealousy & hatred of England. It is 
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now trumpeted forth by this class of politicians that General 
Henderson, the special envoy from Texas, who is daily expected at 
Washington, is charged to inform this Government that if they do 
not agree to annex Texas he is to proceed to England & offer Texas 
to the British Govt! If the people can be made to believe this 
the effect will be great & pernicious. It is said that Texian script 
is distributed very freely. The truth is a most desperate game 
is playing. The Journal of Commerce of this city is advocating 
the annexation provided some restrictions can be made with regard 
to Slavery! Other papers, from the editors of which better things 
might be expected, are urging for annexation. All the stratagems 
that can be employed by unprincipled men are at work. Still I 
do not think they can succeed. I cannot think the God of the 
Oppressed will permit it. 

*“C. M. Clay, it is said, has emancipated his slaves—over 100. 
Noble man! It would be well if his uncle, H. Clay, would follow 
his example. 

‘*Please remember me affectionately to your dear wife & chil- 
dren not forgetting little Ellen Tappan Scoble. 

‘*When you see Mr. Alexander please tell him I have rec* his 
letter & will write to him very soon. 

‘‘Mr G. Thompson has, I perceive, returned from India. My 
kind salutations to him. 

‘‘Let us not be weary nor overwork ourselves, but work while 
the day lasts, in full faith that our labor will not be in vain. 

‘* Affee” your’s 
‘*LEWIS TaPPAN’’ 


‘New YorK, 


‘Pr Shakespeare. 
‘* April 10/44 
‘*JoHN ScoBie, Es 
27 New Broad St. 
London. 
‘*My dear Sir, 
‘*T rec’ your letter, annexed to Mr. Alexander’s from 
Paris, & thank you for the same. By & by I will reply at more 
length to both of you. 
‘‘The present is barely to inform you that by this vessel I 
have sent about 50 copies of the Commercial Advertiser, containing 
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a Letter from the Ex Com. of the Amer. & For. Anti-S. Scciety to the 
Commissioners of the Free Ch® of Scotland,?** now in this country, 
solemnly remonstrating with them against soliciting money from 
the slaveholders of this country. They have visited several slave 
states & taken up contributions & solicited donations, and two of 
them are now at Charlestown S.C. for this purpose. We consider 
this a monstrous error, & tending to paralize the efforts of Chris- 
tian abolitionists in this country. 

‘“We hope the letter will be speedily republished in England, 
& sent freely over G.B. especially over Scotland. Should the Free 
Ch” refuse to receive the money collected of the Slave holders here 
it will strengthen our hands greatly. We earnestly hope they will. 
Pray do all you can to arouse them on the subject. 

‘‘T have directed one of these papers to Judge Jay. Please call 
his attention to the subject. 

‘‘Judge Jay will I hope also address the French Com. on the 
subject of slavery in the West Indies. 

‘‘The whole country is now discussing the subject of Texas 
annexation. It is probably true that the new Sec. of State Mr. 
Calhoun, has signed the treaty and that it will very soon: be laid 
before the Senate.7*? The partisans of Texas confidently assert 
that 2/3 ds of the Senate (the constitutional number necessary ) 
will ratify the treaty. Our hope, under God, is in the divided 
counsels of the Southern Senators. 

‘‘The J. of Commerce here & one of the Boston papers openly 
advocate the annexation. On the contray some editors in the slave- 
holding States are directly opposed to it. We earnestly hope & 
pray that the Almighty will avert from this nation such a direful 
calamity. ‘‘L. TapPan.’’ 


Copy. ‘*New York, 
‘*JoHN Scosie, Esq. ‘‘June 29/44. 
London. 


‘*My dear Friend, 


‘“‘The account of your anniversary was 
read here with much interest, but we regretted the ‘untoward 
events’ connected with it. 

136 B, & F. A-S. Reporter, 1844, p. 228 ff. 
187 Tappan was correct in his prognostications. The treaty was trans- 


mitted to the Senate by President Tyler, April 22, 1844 (Richardson, IV, 
307-313). 
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‘Congress has adjourned. By a decisive vote in the Senate the 
Treaty for the annexation of Texas was not ratified. And the 
Com. on Foreign relations in the House of Representatives declined 
making any report on the President’s message, received after the 
vote in the Senate, recommending ‘action’ in the matter. Thus 
the project has its quietus-for the present. It is said the Cabinet 
are now discussing the subject of the President’s issuing his proc- 
lamation for an extra Session of Congress to consider & act upon 
the subject of Texas. Many members of Congress left Washington 
with the expectation that they would be recalled within sixty days. 
From the best information gained I do not believe there will be 
an extra session of Congress, or that Texas will be annexed to the 
Union under Mr. Tyler’s administration. Still the slaveholders 
will play a desperate game, and violent efforts will be made to 
effect their object as speedily as possible. They will not scruple 
at any measure that seems likely to accomplish it. 

‘*Mr. Polk, the democratic candidate for the Presidency, is for 
the annexation, nolens volens, but all who will vote for him have 
not taken this ground. These will vote for him because he is the 
candidate of their party, though they disapprove of his avowed 
desire to have Texas annexed in any event.'** They hope probably 
to exert an influence, should he be elected, to prevent the annexa- 
tion in the manner projected by Mr. Tyler & approved by Mr. 
Polk. Should Mexico consent to the annexation the party would 
be nearly or quite unanimous in favor of it. Mr. Clay, the Whig 
candidate, although a slaveholder, professes to be opposed to, an- 
nexation under present circumstances, though there is not much 
doubt but he—the man who carried through the Missouri com- 
promise, by which slavery was extended nearly a quarter of a 
century since, over so large a territory out of the original limits 
of the United States—would readily acquiesce in the annexation of 
Texas if the measure should prove popular with his party. It 
is probable, from present appearances, that Mr. Clay will be elected 
to the Presidency next November, & be inducted into office March 

188 Students of American history are deeply indebted to Professor Eugene 
I. McCormac for his excellent James K. Polk, A Political Biography. In 
speaking of Polk, MeCormac says (p. 612), ‘‘Like Jackson, he desired to 
extend the boundaries of the United States and to increase its power and 
prestige, but neither man was interested in promoting the spread of slavery. 
In supporting the annexation of Texas and in planning the acquisition of 
other Mexican territory Polk acted as an expansionist, and not as a slave- 
hoider.’’ 
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4, 1845. The abolitionists generally prefer him to Mr. Polk, not 
on account of his general character, but because he is more com- 
mitted against the annexation of Texas. Still, in order to bear 
their testimony against the election of a slaveholder and a man 
who, though eminently gifted by nature & well qualified by educa- 
tion & experience to fill with ability, grace & dignity the office 
of Chief Magistrate, and to increase the Liberal Party, the abolition- 
ists generally will cast their votes for Birney, the uncompromising 
advocate of immediate emancipation. 

‘‘The American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had a good, 
though quiet anniversary this year. The Executive Committee was 
enlarged, & I hope they will act more efficiently than their prede- 
cessors. We shall be glad to maintain a correspondence with your 
Committee, and to co-operate with them in their noble efforts for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, by moral, political & 
peaceful means, throughout the world. 

‘“We do not learn that the Free Church of Scotland have taken 
any measures with respect to the solicitation of funds from Amer- 
ican slaveholders by the Scotch Commissioners who were recently 
in this country. Surely the christian abolitionists of Scotland and 
England will not suffer this matter to rest. There was far less 
cause for excitement in Great Britain in consequence of the atro- 
cious conviction & sentencing of John L. Brown ?** to death in 


139 The excitement in Britain over the notorious John L. Brown case 
lasted for some time and was not easily allayed. In the A. & F. A-S. Re- 
porter for September, 1844, is a reflection of Tappan’s thought that it was, 
perhaps, in excess of the need, considering how many things there were that 
called for an outburst of indignation. An account is given in the A. & F. A-S. 
Reporter of the fact that at a late meeting of the B. & F. A-S. Society some 
severe remarks had been made against the United States. Among those who 
spoke on the oecasion was Daniel O’Connell who introduced a resolution ex- 
pressing horror at the death sentence pronounced against John L. Brown 
by Judge John Belton O’Neall of South Carolina. The resolution was car- 
ried by acclamation. Elizur Wright, Jr. was present and being touchy at 
the reflection cast upon his country or, as the A. & F. A-S. Reporter would 
have it, apprehensive lest O’Connell’s resolution might work mischief there, 
rose to speak. His concluding remarks are indicative of his resentment: 

‘*... This man was condemned; how? Under republican law? No. 
I beg to state, it was under a law enacted in 1754, when America was a colony 
of George III... .’’ 

Loud cheers greeted him, the British present being too good-natured 
to retort that it was, nevertheless, under republican institutions that it had 
been retained and applied. To soothe still further Wright’s ruffled feelings, 


21 
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an attempt to aid a female slave to escape from slavery than in 
the case referred to. Those Scotch ministers, however good may 
have been their intentions, did the anti Slavery cause irreparable 
injury by their proceedings here. Public attention was awakened 
to the letter of the Ex-Com expostulating with them. If then, 
their constituents, take no notice of the matter, if they retain the 
money, a blow has been inflicted upon the anti Slavery cause here 
that will be felt for years to come. Will our friends in your 
country suffer it to be thus? 

‘‘ At the request of a member of our Committee Theodore Sedg- 
wick Esq. a talented young lawyer of this city & who was of 
counsel for the Amistad Africans, wrote a pamphlet ?*° against the 


annexation of Texas, under the signature of Veto, which has been 


widely distributed. We hope another edition will speedily be put 
to press. _ He is of the Democratic (Van Buren-anti Polk) party. 
I send you a copy, and a few copies for other friends, through 
Wiley & Putnam of London, which please forward as directed. 

‘*Rev. H. H. Kellogg had a quick and safe passage home. 

‘‘Rev. Charles T. Torrey, an active abolitionist, is in jail in 
Baltimore, awaiting a requisition from the Governor of Virginia, 
under a charge of aiding fugitive slaves. 

‘* Judge O’Neall has addressed a letter to me, covering a report 
of the trial of John L. Brown, who it appears escaped without 
any punishment. He attempts to justify himself & is very severe 
against the abolitionists. No doubt he feels very sore in conse- 
quence of the judgment passed upon his conduct by so many re- 
spectable persons at home & abroad. 

‘‘Be pleased to present my best regards to the members of the 
Committee & believe me to be very truly & affec’ yours 

‘‘Lewis TAPPAN’’ 


O’Connell explained that he had been misunderstood. He had made no 
reference to republican institutions in his resolution and had had no in- 


tention of condemning them. 

140 Sedgwick, Theodore, Thoughts on the proposed annexation of Texas to 
the United States. First published in the New York Evening Post under the 
signature of VETO ... (New York, 1844). 
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‘‘New York, July 31/44. 


Copy. 
‘‘JoHN ScosLe, Esq. 
London. 


‘‘My dear Friend, 


‘*T was very glad to see in yr Ann!. Report 
& in a subsequent Reporter honorable mention of the Liberty Party 
in the U. S. Though I stood aloof from this movement awhile, 
believing I could labor more efficiently in the cause if disconnected 
from it, yet I always voted for their candidates. And I have been 
for sometime persuaded that all the abolitionists in this country 
(thorough-going abolitionists) will either unite with the Garrison 
party or be out and out Liberty party men. A day or two since 
a Liberty Association was formed in the city of Brooklyn, where 
I reside. We took for our motto a sentiment of Washington, as 
follows—‘There is but one proper and effectual mode, by which 
the overthrow of slavery can be accomplished, and that is by legis- 
lative authority; and this, so far as my suffrage can go, shal! not 
be wanting.’ The object of the association, as stated in the Con- 
stitution shall be ‘to elect to office honest and capable Liberty men; 
to rescue our country from the oppressive domination of the Slave- 
holding Oligarchy ; to deliver the Nation and State from all respon- 
sibility for slavery; and to carry out the principles of Impartial 
Justice and Equal Rights into practical application, by the instru- 
mentality of the ballot box.’ An association had existed in 
Brooklyn previously & several abolitionists here, good men and 
true, have done good service to the cause, but the new Association 
includes the other & is proceeding more formally and efficiently. 
Similar associations exist in many parts of the country, and are 
battling for liberty with energy & increased success. 

‘*Recently at Detroit, a public discussion has been held in the 
Town Hall, before the elite of that city, respecting the principles 
of the Liberty party. Our friend Mr. Birney, who was there on a 
visit, was invited to engage in the discussion, and acquitted himself 
with unusual ability.*® In that city, where a mere handful of 

141 This letter, practically in its entirety, was printed in the B. & F. A-S. 
Reporter, September 18, 1844, p. 183, except that the uncomplimentary refer- 
ence to Phillippo’s work was omitted and, as was invariably the usage, the 
postscript was moved up into the body of the letter. 


142 For Birney’s part in the anti-slavery contest, see Birney, William, 
James G. Birney and His Times. The Genesis of the Republican Party with 
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abolitionists met in some obscure hall, a few years since, the prin- 
cipal people now assembled in the largest hall in the place, to hear 
a discussion of the principles they had so lately contemned. Surely 
this indicates progress. The Qistrict Judge of the U.S. for Mich- 
igan, a distinguished jurist, came forward recently & avowed him- 
self a Liberty man & has joined the association. 

‘*M". Leavitt’s new daily paper, the Boston Chronicle, meets 
with much encouragement. It is acknowledged to be one of the 
best, if not the best, commercial paper in that city, and it discusses 
with freedom & ability the principles of the anti-slavery cause, & 
especially the distinguishing principles of the Liberty party. Dr. 
Bailey of Cincinnati, Ohio, also edits a daily anti-slavery & com- 
mercial paper,?** which is highly esteemed. The other anti-slavery 
papers in this country, chiefly weekly publications, are too nu- 
merous to be mentioned here. The largest part of them advocate 
the principles of the Liberty party. As soon as we can procure 
a suitable editor our Committee intend to resume the publication 
of the Reporter, & hope to issue it regularly. 

‘‘The Union Missionary Society (an anti-slavery Asso".) publish 
a paper called the ‘Union Missionary,’ & have issued large editions 
of the first two numbers. The leading men in the northern states, 
both clerical and laical, belong to the great Religious institutions 
of this country, viz. the ‘American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions,’ the ‘American Home Missionary Society,’ the 
‘American Bible Society,’ &c. &c.; and these Institutions have done 
little or nothing to oppose American Slavery, while some of them 
are favoring it by many indirect means. To the honor of the 
Home Missionary Society it should be said that in their Annual 
Report, of May last, they spoke in decided terms against the cruel 
system, and it is the first time that either of the Societies above 
named have ever uttered condemnatory language against it. The 
language referred to is as follows—‘ Another obstacle’ (to the moral 
renovation of the country)—‘and one of increasing magnitude— 
which may well fill the heart of philanthropy with deep conzern, 
is the existence of that horrible anomaly in American institutions, 
slavery—covering so large a portion of our territory, and en- 
thralling more than two and a half millions of souls, made in the 
image of God, in a bondage worse than Egyptian—that prevents 


Some Account of the Abolition Movements in the South before 1828 (1890). 
143 Bailey, Gamaliel, The Philanthropist, beginning April 15, 1836. 
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the most direct and effectual efforts for their salvation.’ The 
Union Miss. Soc. hope, by the blessing of God, to convince the 
leading religious men at the North, who at the best are only ab- 
stract abolitionists, that Slavery is the greatest obstruction to the 
progress of the gospel and the conversion of men, and to induce 
them, as individuals, and as Associations, to oppose Slavery di- 
rectly, as THE OBSTRUCTION to the spread of the gospel so far as the 
American Churches are concerned. The great obstacle to the prev- 
alence of anti-Slavery doctrines in this country from the beginning 
of the contest has been the apathy of the great Religious institu- 
tions above named, and the countenance they have given to S!ave- 
holders, and to Slavery. In this connexion I would say that Dr. 
Lafon’s address showing that oppression is the great obstruction 
to the conversion of souls at home and abroad has made a powerful 
impression in this country. He was a slaveholder, was several 
years a missionary at the Sandwich Islands, and is now here labor- 
ing with his pen & tongue to convince clergymen and laymen that 
American slavery is the great obstruction to the progress & success 
of the gospel here and in foreign lands where American mission- 
aries labor. 

‘‘There is no just cause of apprehension that Texas will be 
admitted into the Union under the present administration. If 
Mr. Polk should succeed he will exert his influence to bring about 
annexation, but already there is a schism in his party on this very 
subject. The general opinion is that he will not be elected Presi- 
dent. Mr. Clay’s prospect is more favorable. He & his party, the 
Whigs, are apparently committed against annexation, but if you 
read attentively his letters & declarations you will perceive that this 
wary politician, this great Compromiser, no where asserts that 
he is opposed to the annexation of Texas. He is opposed to the 
violation of treaties, he is opposed to admitting Texas unless a 
considerable portion of the people are in favor of it. But if he 
is elected President, and popular feeling is manifested in favor of 
annexation, Mr. Clay can easily, without violating any of his 
declarations favor the object & use his powerful influence in con- 
summating the deed. What need then of Liberty Associations, 
of untiring vigilance on the part of American abolitionists, of 
the watchfulness of our transatlantic brethren, of wise & firm ac- 
tion on the part of European governments, of untiring supplications 
to the Almighty Disposer of human affairs! 
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‘‘T am in correspondence with Judge O’Neall, of South Caro- 
lina, the judge who sentenced Brown '** to death. He is, it seems, 
a deacon of the Baptist church. He seems to think that Slavery 
is a Bible institution, that the wickedness of it consists in the ill 
treatment, physically, of the Slaves. I am trying to convince him 
of the moral turpitude of Slavery—that Chattelism is the great 
iniquity of the system—and that sound policy as well as enlightened 
Christianity require immediate emancipation. 

‘‘Rev. Charles T. Torrey, of Massachusetts, long known as an 
active abolitionist, is now in the common jail at Baltimore having 
been indicted both in Maryland and Virginia for aiding slaves in 
attempts to escape. He has able counsel, & collections are making 
in different parts of the country to aid him in his defence. Should 
he be convicted the punishment is 20 years imprisonment in the 
State Prison. Mr. J. Q. Adams who honored me with a call on 
his journey from Washington to Quincy thinks that Mr. T. should 
be taken before the Chief Justice of the United States, Mr. Taney 
(pron. Tawney) who resides in Baltimore by a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, that the question as to the constitutionality of the law 
may be argued.’** Mr. Adams thinks that Judge Taney, who once 
liberated all his slaves and is not now a slave holder, would be 
inclined to pronounce the law unconstitutional, but if he should not 
he advises that an appeal be taken to the Sup. Court at Washing- 
ton, & the first talents in the country be engaged to argue the va- 
rious important points connected with the case. 

‘‘Mr. Adams has now entered his seventy eighth year. Though 
he appears more hale than men usually do at that advanced age, 
yet he is evidently becoming weaker & more infirm. His powerful 
mind, like a steam engine, is too strong for the fragile house in 
which it operates, & bids fair ere long to break it down. 

‘*Rev. John Cross, of Illinois, long laboring in the anti-slavery 
cause in this State and in the state of Illinois where he now re- 
sides, was arrested some months since on a charge of aiding slaves 
in their flight through Illinois from a Slave State, the ‘Free’ State 

144 ‘* By the laws of those States,’’ said he also, ‘‘a person who is indicted 
at the same time in both States can not be admitted to give bail—thus the 
great constitutional right of bail is denied; & whenever persons residing in 
different States enter into a conspiracy & get a man indicted there is, under 
existing laws, no relief.’’ 
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of Illinois having, to please a slave-holding sister, passed laws in- 
flicting punishment upon her own citizens who should act against 
the policy of the Slave States. When Mr. Cross was brought into 
court for trial, and it was found that instead of feeing pro-slavery 
lawyers to defend him he was prepared to defend himself, rather 
than suffer the anti-slavery harangue in open court a nole prosequi 
was entered & Mr. Cross was set at liberty. 

‘We are sorry to learn from undoubted sources that the work 
of Mr. Phillippo, on West India Emancipation '*° more like a fable 
than a narration of facts. Mr. Clarkson told me at Playford Hall 
that he thought the work might be relied on. He has been imposed 
upon. The religious, nay the moral state of the emancipated 
negroes in Jamaica has undoubtedly been greatly exaggerated. 
The absurdities & impieties of the leadership system and the use 
of intoxicating drinks have prevented Christianity having its legit- 
imate influence among the coloured population, and there is more 
of heathenism still in the island than the friends of the negro race 
have supposed. Until the missionaries there set an example of 
rigid temperance, and discountenance every species of fanaticism, 
religion can not flourish nor the emancipated become an example, 
worthy of imitation. The work of Phillippo, refuted as it must 
be, will prove a curse rather than a blessing & the real facts of 
the case in Jamaica prove another obstacle to emancipation in this 
country. 

‘“We are exceedingly mortified that the Free church of Scotland 
has treated our remonstrances with such neglect. They have, by 
the virtual sanction of the conduct of their Commissioners to this 
country, rebuked the abolitionists & encouraged the slaveholders. 
If the religious people of Scotland cease to aid us in our responsible 
work let them not throw obstacles in our way. The £9000 sterling 
solicited here is dearly acquired at the expense of disheartening 
American abolitionists and cheering on the upholders of American 
slavery. 

145 Phillippo, James M(ursell), Jamaica: Its Past and Present State by 

. of Spanish Town, Jamaica, Twenty Years a Baptist Missionary in That 
Island (London, 1842 and 1843; Philadelphia, 1843). 

In the B. & F. A-S. Reporter for November 14, 1842, pp. 202-203, was 


published a letter written by Mr. Phillippo, giving a favorable account of the 
results of emancipation in Jamaica. 
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‘*With affectionate attachment to you and to the members of 


the committee I remain, dear Sir, 
‘‘very truly your’s 
‘*Lewis TAPPAN. 


“**T rejoice at the stand you & your coadjutors have taken on the 
Sugar question.'*® 
**J. Scoble, Esq.’’ 


Copy. 
**G. Western. 
‘‘New York, Nov. 9/44.*4 


‘‘ JOHN Scosie, Esq. 
London. 


‘“My dear Friend, 
**T received yours of Oct 11th & immediately 
forwarded to Mr. Torrey the official letter‘** to him. He has 


146 The sugar question is diseussed in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, 1844, 
p- 53 ff. Sugar duties naturally arose as part of the free trade agitation. 
Joseph Sturge wrote for the B. & F. A-S. Society Committee against slave 
grown sugar. He was vigorously supported by Daniel O’Connell, one of the 
most ardent anti-slavery men in the world, who wrote: ‘‘It is no answer to 
say, ‘That we use slave grown tobacco, and slave grown cotton.’ My reply 
is—that I would prevent both if I possibly could; and it is no reason at all, 
that, because I cannot prevent two existing crimes, therefore I should consent 
to the commission of a third crime.’’ Sturge, in his letter, said: ‘‘. .. the 
recent trial of Zulueta has proved that the slave-trade is mainly sustained 
by British capital.’’ 

147 For the printed form of this letter, see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, No- 
vember 27, 1844, pp. 223-224. The only omission of importance from the 
letter as sent was the reference to French emancipation. 


148 **Oct. 10, 1844 
**Rev. C. T. Torrey, 

**Dear Sir, 

‘*The enclosed resolution, signed by the venerable Thomas Clarkson, on 
behalf of the Committee of the B. & F. A.-S. Society, will show you the es- 
timate which the abolitionists of Great Britain and Ireland have formed of 
the infamous prosecution to which you have been subjected on the alleged 
charge of having aided some of your Countrymen to escape from slavery; and 
the deep sympathy they feel for yourself under the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which you are placed. 

‘*The noble letter which you have addressed to the people of Maryland, 
and through them to the world, forbid the friends of human freedom here 
to doubt that the dignity of the great cause for which you are in bonds will 
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received it. A correspondent of the Boston Chronicle, who visited 
Mr. Torrey in prison writes, ‘He had just received a letter signed 
by Thomas Clarkson and John Scoble, on behalf of the British & 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that cheered his drooping spirits. 
It was affecting to see him reading that letter, clad in his night 
clothes, with a prisoner’s towell tied around his breast, as he stood 
where the light of an American October sun streamed faintly 
through his iron grates. Oh slavery! When shall thy tyrant 
dominion have an end?’ Mr. T’s attempt to break jail is consid- 


be injured by you, or that you will fail to meet with Christian courage and 
constancy the issue of the trial which awaits you. 

‘*The next mail from the United States will be looked for with intense 
interest and anxiety, as it will no doubt bring intelligence of the primary 
steps taken in your case, and whether the law of righteousness or the law 
of iniquity has prevailed. 

‘* Trusting that Wisdom & Grace equal to every exigency may be granted 
you & that the wrongs of the oppressed may be fully vindicated in your 
person 

“ST gm... 
‘* JOHN SCOBLE’’ 
(Enclosure) 
At a Meeting of the Committee held at the B & F Anti-Slavery Society on 
Friday Oct 10th, 1844— 


Geo: Stacey Esq in the Chair. 
It was unanimously resolved: 


That considering the enormous wickedness of American Slavery, whether 
viewed in relation to the iniquity of its principle which deprives nearly three 
millions of human beings of their personal rights, or to the atrocity of its 
practice which subjects them to the deepest degradation and misery, this Com- 
mittee feel it to be their duty publicly and warmly to express their sympathy 
with those devoted friends of humanity *Messrs. Work, Burr and Thompson, 
who are now suffering a lengthened imprisonment among felons, in one of 
the Jails of the State of Missouri, for having attempted to aid some of 
their enslaved Countrymen in their escape from bondage; and to assure these 
christian philanthropists that they t consider the cause for which they are now 
incarcerated as honorable to them as men, and as christians; and the Laws 
under which they have been condemned { as utterly disgraceful to a civilized 
community, and in the highest degree repugnant to the spirit and precepts 
of the Gospel. 

(Signed) THoMAS CLARKSON 
President 


*to the Revd. C T Torrey & Capt Jonathan Walker who are now incarcerated 
in the Prisons of Maryland & West Florida for having aided or attempted to 
aid &e 

t may hereafter be called to suffer &e {are to be arraigned. 
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ered a most unfortunate affair. It will prevent his procuring bail. 
The trial is set down for the February term of the court. He will 
be ably defended. The letter’*® for Capt. Walker was sent to 
Florida by a legal gentleman who has proceeded thither to defend 
him in the courts. The Boston committee advanced $750, which I 
handed over to this attorney, who has strong expectations of obtain- 
ing Capt. Walker’s release or acquittal. Though a Southern lawyer 
he will argue the unconstitutionality of slavery in a Territory of 
the United States. Walker was also piratically seized upon the 
high seas, and by persons acting without legal authority. The 
letters ?°° for the excellent young men in the Missouri Penitentiary 


149 
To Capr J WALKER **Oct 10 1844 


‘*Dear Sir 

‘*The painful circumstances in which you have been placed by your 
humane and christian attempt to deliver some of your fellowmen from the 
sufferings and degradation of Slavery, are not, as you will perceive by the 
accompanying resolution unknown to the abolitionists in Great Britain. They 
truly sympathise with you in your affliction; and they trust that the efforts 
which are to be made for your deliverance from the power of evil men and 
evil laws will be succeeded by the divine blessing. 

‘*Your faith and patience may be greatly tried, but I trust you will 
be divinely sustained through the conflict, and that you will have a large 
share in the prayers, as well as in the sympathies and assistance of your 
friends. 

‘‘Trusting that you will meet with becoming fortitude, your approaching 
trial, and, that whatever may be its issue, you may find the Joy of the Jord 
to be your strength. 

‘*T am Dear Sir 
‘*With great respect & esteem 
‘*Yours very truly 
‘*JnoO ScoBLE’’ 


150 
‘*To Messrs. Work Burr and Thompson the following letter was addressed-- 
**Oct 10 1844 


‘*Dear Sir, 

‘*T have great pleasure in transmitting you herewith Copy of a resolution 
passed unanimously at a General Meeting of the Committtee of the B & F Anti 
Slavery Society, holden at its offices on the 4th, Instant. It will show you, not 
only that British Abolitionists warmly sympathise with you in your present 
circumstances, but that so far from regarding the act for which you are 
now imprisoned as a crime, they consider it worthy of being followed by every 
christian philanthropist, and the laws, under which you have been condemned, 
as meriting the indignant reprobation of all good men. 

““You, my dear Sir, and your Companions in affliction, will remember 
who hath said ‘if when ye do well, and suffer, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God,’ and again, ‘But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ 
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will be forwarded the first opportunity. I doubt not that they, 
as well as the other men who are suffering for ‘righteousness’ sake’ 
will be cheered by this manifestation of sympathy on the part of the 
venerable Clarkson and the Committee of your Society. 

‘‘Copies of the letters were immediately forwarded to Mr. 
Leavitt. 

‘‘Our committee will open a correspondence with the French 
committee, and urge upon them the importance of doing all they 
can to bring about immediate emancipation in the French colonies. 

‘‘The Presidential contest is over, and it is supposed that James 
K. Polk of Tennessee is elected President of the United States for 
four years from March 4/45. He is 49 years of age, a slaveholder 
& has been speaker of the House of Representatives & Governor 
of Tennessee. He is a man of fair talents & character. He is, 
as well as his competitor, Mr. Clay, a slaveholder. The contest 
has been conducted very acrimoniously. Knowing that the Liberty 
Party was strongly united in Mr. Birney & fearing that the with- 
drawal of many whigs from the support of Mr. Clay would en- 
danger his election the whig party bore down very hardly upon 
Mr. Birney in hopes of ruining his reputation & inducing the Lib- 
erty Party men to withhold their votes from him. To this end a 
letter purporting to be written by him, with an accompanying 
affidavit, was published far and near, in which Mr. B. was made 
to declare that he was secretly acting for Polk. This nefarious 
sake, happy are ye.’ This is your position, you have done well in seeking to 
deliver your oppressed brethren from the horrors of Slavery—you are suffering 
for righteousness’ sake as a consequence of that act. I doubt not that you 
bear with Christian patience the punishment that has been inflicted upon you; 
and, that the privilege of being truly happy is yours, notwithstanding the 
seclusion, restraint and privations of your Prison-house. 

‘*T cannot but doubt that in reference to yourselves, some wise purpose 
will be answered by your imprisonment, and that it will materially tend to 
hasten the downfall of that atrocious system of Slavery, under which nearly 
three millions of human beings groan, and from which they sigh to be de- 
livered. 

‘Trusting that you may be enabled to bear this trial of your faith and 
patience, with Christian Magnanimity and that it may please Divine provi- 
dence, in a way honorable to yourselves and to the great cause for which you 
suffer, speedily to deliver you. 

**T am Dear Sir 
‘With great respect & esteem 
‘Yours very truly 


‘* JOHN ScoBLE’’ 
‘fa Copy to Each of them’’ 
The above letters & resolutions were sent pr the Great Western, addressed 


to Lewis Tappan Esq for him to forward (Memorials and Petitions, 1843-1853, 
pp. 129-132; Minute Books, II, 251). 
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artifice did turn many from Mr. Birney, but his true-hearted 
friends were inspired with more determination in consequence of 
this base forgery. The Liberty Party vote is greater than ever, 
& the whigs impute to this party the defeat of their candidate. 
The probability is that the whig party will be broken up, & be 
merged in a new party called the American Republican Party™ 
which has been formed to withstand the influence of foreigners 
who are supposed unduly to influence our elections. This party 
expect to have the naturalization laws amended so that much longer 
residence shall be required of foreigners before they are permitted 
to vote. The time is now 5 years, & efforts will be made to extend 
it to 21 years. The origin of this party was the influence exerted 
by the Papists in the elections with reference to the exclusion of 
the Bible from our common schools. 

‘‘Mr. Clarkson’s Letter ‘to the Christian and the well disposed 
Citizens of the Northern States of America’ **? has been extensively 
published in this country. The writings of such a man have power, 
are circulated, and do immense good. 

‘‘By this opportunity I send you our new Reporter No 2. 
Yours are regularly received & do much good here. 

‘‘There was never more zeal and liberality among the abolition- 
ists of this country than at the present time. A wonderful impulse 
has been given to the cause within a few months. We look upon the 
present moment as highly auspicious to a dissemination of anti- 
slavery principles. We hope & pray that He who ruleth among 
the nations will give great efficacy to these principles & great success 
to our labours. 

‘*Very affec” yours 
‘‘Lewis TAPPAN. 


‘“*P. S. You will naturally desire to know what effect the election 
of Mr. Polk will have upon the cause of freedom in this country. 
He is in favor of the annexation of Texas, many of the most in- 
fluential men in the democratic party are also, and attempts wiil 
doubtless be made & persisted in to accomplish this object. But 


181 See Birney’s Birney, passim. As pointed out elsewhere the recent 
immigrants were regarded as hostile to the freedom of the slave and as some- 
what dangerous to American institutions, Eventually, the Republican party 
won the election by winning over many immigrants, particularly from among 
the Germans, led by such men as Car] Schurz. 

152 Dated August 3, 1844, and published originally in B. & F. A-S. Re- 
porter, September 4, 1844, pp. 169-170. 
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the Senate will be whig—the new President of Texas is said to be 
opposed to annexation—many of the democratic party in the United 
States are opposed to it—a strong opposition will be made from 
other quarters. ‘We therefore, in view of these facts, and of that 
great fact, The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, feel a calm belief 
that Texas will not be annexed to this country—that anti slavery 
principles will prevail—and that we shall yet be a free and happy, 
and respected nation.”’ 


Copy. 
“Jost. STURGE ‘““New York, Nov’. 15. 44. 


‘*My dear Friend, 
‘*Your note of Oct 22nd was duly rec*. & the 
‘Pilot’ also. It is an elegant paper & I hope will do much good. 
If ever I get time I will address a letter now & then to the Editor, 
but I am driven every day and all day—but why do I say that to 
you? 
‘*T enclose a letter said to be written by Tho*. Chalmers, D.D. of 
Glasgow to Tho*. Smyth D.D. of Charleston, 8.C.*°* All the news- 


153‘‘Dr, Chalmers & Slavery— We have, says the Presbyterian, bees 
favored for publication with the following letter from the Rev. Dr. Chalmers 
of Scotland, to the Rev. Dr. Thos, Smyth, of Charleston, South Carolina. 


‘My dear Sir, 

‘I do not need to assure you how little I sympathize with those who, 
because slavery happens to prevail in the Southern States of America, would 
unchristianize that whole region, & who even carry their extravagance so far 
as to affirm that so long as it subsists, no fellowship or interchange of good 
offices should take place with its churches or its ministers. 

‘As a friend to the universal virtue & liberty of mankind, I rejoice 
in the prospect of those days when Slavery shall be banished from the face 
of the Earth; but most assuredly the wholesale style of excommunication 
contended for by some is not the way to hasten forward this blissful consum- 
mation. 

‘Few things would afford me greater satisfaction than to hear of a 
commencement in your country of that process by which the labor of freemen 
might be substituted for that of Slaves. As I mentioned to you in conversation, 
I was exceedingly struck so far back as 25 years ago, by a description of 
such a process in Humboldt’s Travels through South America. This was 
long anterior to the abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies, & such was 
the confidence I then felt in its efficacy that I ventured to draw out a sketch 
of the Spanish plan, which if adopted at the time, might have ensured a far 
safer & even earlier emancipation than took place afterwards. You will find 
my account of it in the 12th vol of my works, from page 395 & onward. 
I have not been able to engage in any sort of public business since I had 
the pleasure of meeting with you, but I observe that in our Assembly’s com- 
mission of a few weeks back, the subject of American Slavery was entertained. 
; do hope that the resolutions which they have adopted will prove satis- 

actory. 
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papers throughout this country are circulating it. It will be uni- 
versally read— The effects will be similar to the conduct of the 
commissioners of the Free Church of Scotland in soliciting money 
from the Slaveholders of the United States. I hasten to send you a 
copy of the letter & beg you to have such a course taken as will 
bring public sentiment to bear upon the Author— In this country 
as probably in yours, his reputation stands high. I cannot convey 
to you an adequate idea of the immense mischief such a letter will 
do in this country. Such a letter written by any distinguished 
Slave holding preacher in this country, would be of slight injury, 
comparatively, to the Anti-Slavery cause. Nay, if one of our North- 
ern preachers should have written a letter of similar import the 
injury would not have been one tenth so great as such a letter 
from a distinguished Minister of Great Britain. Its tendency is 
to put down what we have been attempting for 10 years to build up 
— It is taking sides with religious professors who hold slaves, 
whose consciences have been reached by anti-slavery discussions. 
It is administering an opiate to Northern pro-slavery ministers 
who have been placed in an awkward position by Anti-Slavery ar- 
guments & entreaties. Such a letter as this proceeding from the 


‘I feel it a great acquisition that I have made your acquaintance. We 
owe you much, & I trust the Ministers of the Free Church of Scotland will 
ever retain a grateful sense of your able and disinterested services— Do 


believe me my dear Sir, 
‘Yours most respectfully & truly, 
(sgd) ‘THOS. CHALMERS. 


‘Edinburgh Sep. 25th 1844.’ ’’ 

Dr. Chalmers’ letter, given wide circulation in the United States, was 
also printed in the B. & F. A-S. Reporter, December 11, 1844, p. 229, and 
some British reaction to it in the Reporter, December 25, 1844, pp. 236-237. 
This reaction took the shape of a correspondence between him and E. Cruick- 
shank and John Dunlop, secretaries of the Edinburgh Emancipation Society, 
who cited ‘‘American Slavery as it is’’ and ‘‘The American Churches the 
Bulwarks of American Slavery,’’ which the reverend doctor agreed to read 
in his own good leisure. In this latter issue of the Reporter was likewise pub- 
lished a long letter to the Witness, written by the Reverend Henry Grey, 
Moderator of the Free Church, from which the following is an extract: 


‘*.... No plausible presentation of their case as slave-holders—no 
flattering consideration of ours, as Free-Churchmen, can bring us a hair’s 
breadth nearer to each other. We must necessarily condemn their position, 
and must proffer them the help of our strong conviction and urgent representa- 


tion of what religion demands in their situation... They (the Northern 
people) are bearing obloquy and scorn in the righteous cause, and have the 
bitter array of wordly selfishness banded against them. ...Is our cause 


of the kind that should seek its support among the most disreputable and re- 
provable classes of the Christian community?’’ 
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pen of one whose writings are exerting a great influence in this 
country, will do more injury than all the good that will be done by 
his publications in past years— Why will your ministers of the 
gospel launch such missiles against the sacred cause of abolition? 
Why do they so dishearten us when we are toiling day & night at 
such sacrifices, to change public sentiment & win over the con- 
sciences of our countrymen—& bring about the overthrow of the 
cruel system of slavery? I have not words to express the grief 
& astonishment I feel at such strange conduct— It will not put a 
stop to anti-slavery effort but it will prolong the contest; it will in- 
duce slave holders to go down to the grave & to judgment, without 
repentance & reformation; & it will sooth the consciences & blind 
the eyes of many in the free States who would otherwise have 
speedily united with us in our great struggle for human rights— 
Dr. Chalmers ought to know better than to speak of American 
slavery or American abolitionists as he has done, & he should be 
made to feel the injury he has done the cause of truth & humanity— 
In addition to the general character of the letter let me point your 
attention to some of the expressions in it, that are in themselves very 
reprehensible, & unworthy the character of Dr. Chalmers as a inan 
& a theologian— ‘Because Slavery happens to prevail in the 
Southern States of America’ Happens! Is this proper language 
for a doctor of divinity to use in speaking of a moral offence? Or 
does Dr. C think slaveholding consistent with morality & religion ? 
From the expressions quoted, it would seem that he does, & that he 
scarcely thinks it even an offence against humanity & common 
justice—Slavery prevails in our Southern States, be it known to 
Dr. C. because 250,000 slave holders will that it shall prevail. They 
hold their fellow-men in bondage, keep them in ignorance ; stop their 
ears at the cry of the oppressed; & at the remonstrances of the 
friends of the slave, because, having the power, they will not re- 
linquish it. ‘Happens’ indeed. The abolitionists of the United 
States, Dr. C intimates would ‘unchristianize’ the whole South 
because slavery ‘happens’ to prevail there. Where did he learn 
this? Not from any Anti-Slavery publications or anti-slavery acts 
— He goes on to assert that we affirm, that so long as it (Slavery) 
subsists, no fellowship or interchange of good offices should take 
place with its Church (the Southern region) or its ministers. This 
also is not founded in fact— We do say that no intercourse should 
prevail between Northern Christians & Slaveholding preachers or 
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laymen that implies approbation of their conduct, or a recognition 
of their Xian character— But refusing to fellowship a man as a 
Christian does not necessarily imply that we pronounce that he 
is not a Christian— Has Dr. C noticed this distinction? If a pro- 
fessor of religion is guilty of a disgraceful practice he should not 
be recognized as a Christian until he has repented, & exhibited the 
evidences of it— Is it not correct that we should say to a minister 
of the gospel, or layman who holds slaves, who buys & sells his 
fellow men, we will not recognise you as a Xian while you do thus? 
If this be contrary to Christian charity, to the gospel of the blessed 
Saviour, and it can be made to appear, we shall be glad to be in- 
structed in the matter by expounders of Christianity on your side 
of the water. But if we are right, let not English or Scotch doctors 
of divinity assail us, & tell Southern despots that we do not under- 
stand the religion of Christ— Dr. C proceeds to say, in effect, that 
he is opposed to immediate emancipation—He prefers gradualism 
— He would be glad to hear of a commencement of a process by 
which Slaves would ultimately become freemen, or rather by which 
freemen would take the place of Slaves. He does not say where 
the freemen should come from, or where the Slaves should go— 
And do your eminent theologians hold this doctrine? Will public 
opinion in your country sanction it? 

‘‘Dr. C, in his letter to Dr. Smyth, who is, I presume, a Slave 
holding minister, says, ‘We owe you much’—For what? He 
goes on to unfold the origin of the debt. The Ministers of the 
Free church of Seotland will ever retain a grateful sense &e—Aye 
the debt of gratitude arises from the services of Dr. Smyth in pro- 
moting the interests of the Free Church in the Southern States— 
‘We owe you much’—how much? Your proportion of 9000£ 
sterling, the sum contributed in the United States for the Free 
church of Scotland— 

‘‘Dear Friend, I doubt not you will feel indignant at the letter of 
Dr. C & do all you can to have him placed before the British Com- 
munity in a proper manner, 

‘Well, the Presidential Election is over. Mr. Polk, the demo- 
cratic Candidate is elected by an unexpected majority. He is young 
compared with his competitor Mr. Clay, the former being 49 & the 
latter 67. Mr. Polk is a new man. Both are slaveholders—Polk 
decidedly for the annexation of Texas & Clay ostensibly against 
it. The Abolitionists have generally voted for Mr. Birney. The 
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Clay party, the Whigs, assailed him violently, & spread abroad 
the most fraudulent misrepresentations respecting him & the Lib- 
erty party..°* Thus they overawed & seduced many. We pre- 
ferred Polk to Clay because the whole course of the latter evinced 
that he was a determined friend of Slavery—the opponent of Aboli- 
tion—and had no objection to the admission of Texas provided the 
admission could be brought about in a way that would render his 
administration popular. We could not trust him. Polk is a man 
less to be feared, because he is an inferior man, has a better private 
character, will not be sustained by all of his own party. Besides, 
there is a prospect that the Senate will be ‘Whig, & thus a check 
will be put on the new President’s pro-slavery propensities. Con- 
gress will meet early in Dec’.—The new President will not be 
inaugurated till the 4th of March next. Mr. Polk will doubtless 
do all he can to have Texas admitted into the Union, & we are 
not without our fears. It is time however we ceased from man & 
put more confidence in the Almighty Ruler of Nations— 

‘‘The Anti-Slavery cause has had a wonderful impetus given to 
it during the Presidential Canvass. The Whigs professed to be 
anti-slavery men, in order to gain abolitionists, & published Anti- 
Slavery matter far & wide. They are now exceedingly exasperated 
against us & attribute to the Anti-Slavery party their defeat. This 
is undoubtedly true—So many more Whigs withdrew from their 
party, than democrats did from their’s that Polk was elected. We 
hope for the best—The Policy of the new administration will soon 
be developed. We think that a slaveholder will never again be 
elected to the Chief Magistracy of this country. The Elections 
were conducted, generally, in a very pacific manner. 

‘With kind regards to your Sister & our friends near you 

‘*T remain as ever, 
‘‘very truly & affec” yours 
‘*LeEwIs TAPPAN. 
ae re 

E. Wright jr. finds employment in the office of the Boston 
Chronicle at a salary sufficient to support his family economically. 
I offered him a situation in my office, but he has done better. 

‘Mr. Torry (Torrey?) is still in jail & is to be tried next 

154 For the correspondence in which John Scoble rose to the defence of 


Birney and the Liberty Party as against the seribbler in the London Patriot, 
see B. & F. A-S. Reporter, December 11, 1844, p. 230. 
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Feb’: A legal gentleman has gone to Florida to defend Capt. 
Walker at an expense of $750, raised by the friends of the cause 
chiefly in Massachusetts. 

‘*A Mr. Fairbank & his wife are in jail in Kentucky charged 
with the crime of aiding their fellow creatures to obtain liberty.’’ 


Copy. 
““Pr Acadia 


‘‘JosepH Sout, Ese. ‘‘New York, December 31/44. 


London. 
‘“My dear Sir, 

‘‘T now transmit to you a letter for Mr. W. Owen with such 
answers as have been received. I hope they will not be too iate. 
They were kept back in hopes that others would be received to ac- 
company them. They are in a parcel to be delivered to you for 
$2.62 at your office. Let me know if you receive them. 

‘*Mr. Clarkson’s letters—through your hands—have been re- 
ceived. Dr. Marsh’s letter to Judge O’Neall..... to be for- 
warded. Mr. Lewis Weld sent it to me a few days since. He had 
a stormy passage, but arrived safely. 

‘*Mr. Clarkson’s letter is well done & it will be published here. 
Indeed it has been already in one paper. 

‘*Will you be so kind as to forward the letter for Rev. W. Ray- 
mond by the first opportunity? The Mission House in London 
may forward it. He is greatly obliged for the Reporter sent from 
your office. Anything useful, in the reading way, will always 
be acceptable to him. Do you forward the Reporter to Rev. Thomas 
Raston and Rev. William Dove, Wesleyan Missionaries, Sierra 
Leone? They would be very glad to receive it? 

‘*Mr. Torrey is sentenced to the State Prison for 6 years & 3 
w*. & Miss Webster, at Lexington, Ken. to two years! 

‘Very truly yours 
‘‘Lewis TAPPANn’’ 


‘‘Tf you send via Boston or if others do from your office let them 
direct to 


‘*Lewis Tappan 
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‘‘care E.E. Dunbar? & Co. 
Boston’’ 


Is the portrait *°* of Jos. Sturge completed & is there an engrav- 
ing? I want also the engraving of the picture in the Anti-S. Con- 
vention of 1843. Will you send them to me? 


“ae 


155In February, 1843, Edward E. Dunbar had become the partner of 
Lewis Tappan in the Mercantile Agency that the latter had founded in June, 
1841. 

156 In 1842, Joseph Soul had seemingly got himself into trouble for putting 
the portrait of Joseph Sturge on sale. See the following: 


‘*To the Committee of the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society— 


‘* An artist has executed an engraving of a likeness of me from a picture 
not in my possession & I am surprised & not a little annoyed to see that it is 
advertised in the Non Conformist (& probably in other papers) in a way that 
you may suppose is painful to me to be had of Joseph Soul 27 New Broad 
Street. I must respectfully request that you will please not only to put a stop 
to this in future but as far as you deem it proper correct the impression 
that Jos. Souk‘'was authorized by the Committee to make their office a place 
of sale for this portrait. 

‘*Very sincerely & respectfully 
‘*Jos. Sturge 


‘‘B—ham 2/24, 1842.”? 





COMMUNICATIONS 


HISTORY MADE TO ORDER 


The following letter, addressed to a reader of apparently 
good intentions, points out the danger resulting from the 
bias which permeates the so-called histories of our time: 


March 5, 1927. 


Mr. G. D. Eaton, 
204 West 13th St., 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Eaton: 


I have read your article on slavery and abolition entitled ‘‘ Hor- 
rors Made to Order’’, which appeared in the Febryary issue of 
McNaught’s Monthly. Inasmuch as I am quoted in ren of your 
unwarranted deduction and distortion of facts, I ¢énsider it my 
duty to address you this open letter. 

The most flagrant errors which you made in your paper are an 
exaggeration of the number of slaves who had to return from perse- 
eution in the North to yield to slavery in the South, too much em- 
phasis on the isolated cases of the interest of Southerners in eman- 
cipation, a minimization of the horrors of slavery, a misrepresenta- 
tion of the church as it developed in the slaveholding South, and an 
unwarranted attack on the abolitionists. Considered in detail, how- 
ever, your errors are too numerous to be mentioned in a letter; and, 
since some of your statements refute themselves, they require no 
answer from the undersigned. 

You are unfortunate in failing to understand that slavery dif- 
fered from period to period in this country, and differed further 
in its aspects from country to country during the same period. 
In fact, the first Negroes brought to this country were not slaves. 
They were indentured servants and became gradually debased to 
the lower status. At that time, slavery was unknown to Engiish 
law. Slavery in the West Indies was not the same as slavery in 
the colonies along the Atlantic Coast, and slavery in its beginnings 
in America differed widely from what it was when it was finally 
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abolished. Slavery differed from plantation to plantation, too, 
because each slaveholder was a law unto himself and could make it 
anything he wanted. Like the six men who visited the elephant, 
then, one can make almost any sort of argument with respect to 
slavery. 

At this point uninformed writers do the cause of truth unusual 
harm. Finding a few treatises on slavery during the earliest pe- 
riod, they refer to the institution as strictly patriarchal and won- 
der why abolitionists were so unwise as to attack it. On the other 
hand, other unfortunates may discover treatises dealing with the 
institution during its most cruel development and may radically 
denounce it in terms more scathing than it is portrayed in abolition 
literature. An historical student, however, understands how to 
consider an institution according to its cycles of development and 
the standard of its time. 

The question as to whether or not slavery in the United States 
was cruel, moreover, results merely from the difference in points of 
view. Pagan historians of our time insist that slavery was a ben- 
evolent institution. The god of race superiority ordained that the 
one race should be subjugated to serve the other. The Negro, there- 
fore was at fault in resisting his enslavement. His master in 
whipping him or even killing him if he resisted was doing no wrong, 
for slavery could not have been maintained any other way, and it 
had to be maintained. Classifying Negroes as animals, too, such 
authors find that the masters were often indulgent and kind to the 
slaves. The slaves cost more to support and caused so much more 
trouble than horses and mules. Yet the slaves were given more 
consideration. Whereas the resistance of the horses and mules 
never got beyond that of a little kicking back, the slaves sometimes 
fought their masters or started insurrections among their fellows. 
These writers naturally think that the masters did unusually well 
under the circumstances. 

Enlightened people, however, do not understand how there can 
be any justice in enslaving one race to another to establish its mo- 
nopoly of all the good things of this world. Civilized people can 
see no justice in beating or killing a man because he will not do the 
will of another. Man should not exercise power over another except 
for altruistic purposes. There was no wisdom in keeping the Negro 
in drudgery and darkness under the false notion of keeping the 
white man in a higher realm, for ultimately the system meant ruin 
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to the white man as well. To maintain the institution there must 
be some one brutal enough to beat and kill an unoffending people. 
To have slavery there must be an enslaver. To have murder there 
must be a murderer. The reform element insisted that we should 
not have either. 

Your misuse of facts becomes decidedly astounding when one 
reads that 40,000 free Negroes owned nearly 100,000 slaves. I 
doubt that a more mischievous exaggeration has ever been written. 
Some years ago, the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History made a careful study of the Negro ownership of slaves in 
the United States, recorded in the Census Reports of 1830, and 
found that 3,777 free Negroes actually owned 12,920 slaves, an 
average of less than 4 to each Negro slaveholder. Unless these 
numbers increased by leaps and bounds during the next three dee- 
ades, they could not have reached the estimate you have made. As 
a matter of fact, the number of Negro slaveholders tended to de- 
crease proportionately after 1830. Laws made it more difficult 
for Negroes to acquire slave property because it brought such 
Negroes too near to the status of white men. 

Most of these cases of Negro slaveholding, moreover, were not 
primarily for the purpose of exploitation. There were a few South- 
ern Negroes who had considerable land. To develop this land they 
had to use laborers and the easiest way to supply the demand 
was through the purchase of slaves. The large majority of the 
Negroes who owned slaves, however, were engaged in it from a 
benevolent point of view. Free Negroes often purchased slaves to 
make their lot easier by granting them their freedom for a nominal 
sum or by permitting them to work it out on liberal terms. In many 
cases, a husband purchased the wife or vice versa. The children of 
such unions, therefore, became slaves. After the reactionary meas- 
ures in the South made it unlawful for a free Negro to remain in 
certain States unless he could give bond or by special act of the 
State legislature had been permitted to remain, it was deemed un- 
wise for Negro slaveholding husbands or wives to manumit their 
own relatives. If they had done so, these slaves on becoming free 
would have been compelled to leave the State. They could not 
easily establish themselves in strange communities. In treating 
this exceptional history of the Negro, therefore, you have made 
the blunder of emphasizing the exception rather than the rule. 

It is true that at the time of the immigration of the Germans and 
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Scotch-Irish into this country during the thirties, forties, and fifties, 
it was difficult for the free Negroes migrating from the South to the 
North to find employment. Most of these foreigners were com- 
mon laborers. Competing with these elements in menial service, 
the Negro migrants became an object of attacks by mobs and some 
few of them found it so unpleasant that they had to return to the 
land of slavery. However, it is a misrepresentation to refer to 
these unfortunates as an unusual number. The actual figures pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau showing the large number of free 
Negroes who, in spite of this condition, moved to the North and 
settled there is ample refutation of your statement. They could 
easily find labor in the South inasmuch as the Southern whites 
were trying to make their living from the labor of others raiher 
than indulge in drudgery themselves. After all, moreover, our 
history shows that the economic factor is the most important one 
in determining whether persecuted people will bear the ills they 
have rather than fly to those they know not of. 

You are wrong in your estimate of the Southern sentiment in 
behalf of abolition after the rise of the cotton kingdom. You 
do not seem to know that such abolition sentiment as is usually 
accredited to the South was restricted largely to the Appalachian 
Highland, which extended like a Northern peninsula into a pro- 
slavery South. This section of the South was settled by Seotch- 
Irish Presbyterians and Germans, who, in coming to the South 
after the slaveholders had preempted the fertile lands in the tide- 
water district had to settle in the uplands and in the mountains of 
the seaboard States. Having come from Europe, where they had 
struggled against aristocracy, they found themselves easily arrayed 
against the rich planters near the coast. Inasmuch as the planters 
in contrcl of the seaboard slave States administered government in 
the interest of the slaveholding, a class to which the mountaineers 
did not belong, the newcomers politically opposed the planters of 
the lowlands and sometimes promoted the cause of abolition. It 
required considerable time before they could be indoctrinated in 
the pro-slavery propaganda in the proportion as slavery extended 
into the valley between the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains, 
and even across the more westerly highland. This was gradually 
brought about, however, and before the Civil War, the small slave- 
holders of the upland and trans-Allegheny districts who had in- 
creased their acreage and their number of slaves grew so lukewarm 
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on the question that abolition in those parts became unpopular and 
even dangerous by 1840. 

If, however, as you have said, the planters of the South realized 
that slavery was doomed, why did they wage war for the right to 
perpetuate the institution? Why did they practically re-establish 
slavery through the vagrancy acts immediately after the Civil War 
in their first effort at reconstruction? And why do parts of that 
section still practice slavery in the form of peonage? There are in 
the South today intelligent white people who say that slavery was 
wrong, but there are few of them who do not still give unstinted 
praise to their leaders who fought, bled, and died for the right to 
perpetuate the institution. 

The churches for which you make the excuse of having remained 
pro-slavery until insurrectionists like Nat Turner forced them the 
other way hardly changed their attitude altogether on account of 
the deeds of such men. The evangelical denominations like the 
Methodists and Baptists were anti-slavery in the beginning because 
they were not tolerated prior to the American Revolution; and, in 
certain parts, existed on sufferance even after religious freedom 
had been legally established. Slaveholders and aristocratic people 
in general did not as a rule belong to these churches. The Bap- 
tists and Methodists, therefore, made their appeal directly to poor 
whites and Negroes. Negroes were welcomed not only as communi- 
cants but even as ministers preaching to both races. As American 
people became further removed from the traditional attitude toward 
these evangelical sects, however, there was less stigma attached to 
membership therein; and the well-to-do began to join the ranks. 
Furthermore, some of the very poor whites who had at first con- 
nected with these churches became slaveholders as they developed 
in the economic world. This was the easiest way an employer could 
obtain labor in a slaveholding section. When slavery thus crept 
inte these popular churches, therefore, the antislavery element in 
the congregations in the South tended to diminish until the national 
churches finally divided as a result of a contest during the crisis. 
Southern communicants had some serious fears of servile insur- 
rection ; but this was not sufficient to break the tie, for the Northern 
churches which denounced slavery denounced also servile insur- 
rection. 

Your contention that the South would have probably granted 
civic rights to the Negroes and would have liberated the slaves, if it 
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had not been for the insurrections like that of Nat Turner, cannot 
be proved. Uprisings like these help rather than hinder reform 
movements. While they may cause the lukewarm to shift from 
one side to another, they usually result in more sharply defining 
the issue and in forcing an immediate decision of the tremendously 
important question. The main reason for considering the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in those Southern States which did not produce 
sugar and cotton was that slavery was becoming economically im- 
possible. Slavery can exist in a society only when the slave can 
produce sufficient for himself and his master. This was gradually 
ceasing to be the case in the Southern States which produced neither 
sugar nor cotton. Furthermore, because of a lack of knowledge as 
to fertilization and rotation of crops, the land in the declining 
States had been worn out. Capital from these States, then, tended 
to go to the more promising cotton States along the Gulf of Mexico, 
where young men from the declining section found it possible to 
retrieve their lost fortunes. The idea of emancipating slaves for 
this economic reason, however, soon passed from the minds of the 
slaveholders in the seaboard States when their problem was to some 
extent solved by the employment of slaves in railroad construction 
and in the breeding of slaves to supply the market in the lower 
South. Negro men and women were mated and matched for the 
purpose of breeding. Negro women in these selfsame States, more- 
over, were hired out and disposed of to lustful white men for sexual 
purposes; and some of these owners actually sold their own blood 
to supply the interstate slave trade. 

The statement as to the benevolent aspect of slavery is a self- 
refutable contention. There were kind slaveholders who treated 
their slaves as human beings. But these men stood out exception- 
ally like shining lights after a prolonged darkness had covered the 
land. Some of these benevolent masters were silent abolitionists, 
for a few of them moved North, freed their slaves, and joined the 
antislavery crusade. If slavery was such an ideal situation, how- 
ever, why was it necessary for the slaveholding States to maintain 
a patrol system for slave control and devise all sorts of laws to pre- 
vent the slaves from escaping? And why did an average of a thou- 
sand slaves a year risk their lives in making the dash for liberty 
across the border and into Canada? If the slaves were so much 
better fed and clothed and had less to do than the free laborers of 
the North why did not they take the places made vacant by the 
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slaves who escaped to the North? The white laborers of the North 
could have come South much more easily than the slaves cou!d go 
North; and the recent migration easily proves that free labor goes 
where it can do best in economic improvement. 

You make yourself facetious in referring to such a work as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin as being untrue. This is a novel and in no 
sense a treatise like those referred to elsewhere in your paper. I 
have never heard of a literary man expressing surprise that such 
literature cannot be supported by documentary evidence. On such 
a basis the Bible itself would be condemned. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
met the test of realism. While Mrs. Stowe did not live in the 
South, she lived in Cincinnati right across the river where she had 
every opportunity to learn what was going on in slaveholding 
Kentucky. No single slave ever had exactly the same experience 
as that of Uncle Tom, but there were numbers of slaves whose hard- 
ships all but paralleled what is set forth in this narrative. The 
story of Josiah Henson is very much like it. George Woodson, an 
uncle of the undersigned, held as a slave in Fluvanna County, Vir- 
ginia, went through most of such hardships. He was cruelly 
whipped from time to time because he would not be a good slave. 
He was finally beaten almost to death, then washed down in salt 
and water, and sold south where, like many other slaves, he was 
driven to death in the land of cotton. 

In your treatment of the abolitionists, you seem to misunder- 
stand reformers and reform movements. It is essential to a re- 
former to consider himself right and to denounce as wrong every- 
body else who does not agree with him. Reformers are inclined to 
overestimate and sometimes to exaggerate. However, you cannot 
produce facts to prove that as a rule the abolitionists deliberately 
misrepresented the situation in the South. Most of them had never 
lived in the South; and because of their attitude toward slavery 
they were not permitted to visit that section. What they had to 
say, therefore, was largely what they had heard or read. A story 
in passing from mouth to mouth may become decidedly modified 
without any evil intention on the part of the person who may in- 
corporate it into a book. The antislavery leaders selected the most 
flagrant cases of cruelties and murders to prove that slavery was 
an intolerable evil; and the proslavery advocates pointed out the 
most benevolent acts of masters to prove that the institution was a 
blessing from God. Investigation, however, shows that there were 
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many more atrocities committed in the South than the few which 
the abolitionists heard of and published to the world. The slave- 
holders did not publish their cruelties abroad, and the slaves had 
no means for so doing. 

You refer to Philo Tower’s statement as an exaggeration as 
to the amount of food alloted the slaves in the South. You further 
quote from Horace Moulton to show that the one story was taken 
from the other. As a matter of fact, however, both of these state- 
ments of the abolitionists with respect to food of slaves are true 
with some modification. I was born in Virginia and personally 
knew slaves of poor masters who said they did not even have as 
much to eat as that granted by these abolitionists. Some of their 
masters were so poor at times that they did not always have better 
diet themselves. Slaves of certain masters, moreover, were some- 
times given merely a part of what they actually needed to live on, 
the understanding being that they would raise pigs and produce 
vegetables in their own gardens which they had to cultivate at night 
and on holidays. Sometimes it was understood, too, that they 
would steal a part of their food from the plantations of slaveholders 
who were more favorably circumstanced. I knew a white man in 
Buckingham County, Virginia, who was widely known as one who 
took care of himself and his slaves in this way. 

As a rule, however, the slaves were not only given a peck or 
a peck and a half of corn meal a week, but were also allowed about 
three pounds of bacon. They were not generally supplied with 
vegetables as you have said. There are some plantation records of 
the richest and most benevolent masters showing such allowances, 
but these were exceptions to the rule; and the written record in 
this case may give only the unusual instances, inasmuch as a large 
majority of middle class slaveholders never reached the point of 
keeping such careful records of their transactions as was done 
on the plantations of the few educated masters. 

These provisions allowed the slaves, moreover, were not only 
the best they could obtain during their bondage; but even in free- 
dom, when they were in a position to demand better food, Negro 
farm laborers had to content themselves with such fare. During 
the nineties, the undersigned himself worked on a plantation in 
Virginia for twenty-five cents a day, a peck and a half of meal and 
three pounds of bacon a week. He worked on another plantation 
where he received forty cents a day but there was no allowance 
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of vegetables. His bread was the ordinary corn pone kneaded 
only with salt, soda, and water and without lard. He had also 
a small rasher of fat bacon and sometimes a little cheap black mo- 
lasses so thin that it could hardly stain the plate. Such diet is 
being offered today in many of the agricultural sections of the 
South, and Negroes still enslaved by peonage cannot better their 
condition or move from the plantations. 

You make another error in questioning the abolitionists’ con- 
tention that Negroes in the South were cruelly beaten and killed. 
I do not believe that you will find in abolition literature a sweep- 
ing statement that slaveholders made a business of killing Negroes. 
No reformer would have had such a little common sense as to 
think that slaveholders could have profited by their slaves if they 
killed them for slight offences. But you do find evidence to the 
effect that Negroes were unnecessarily beaten and killed. The 
facts collected by any unbiased investigator in Southern history 
will prove this. John Spencer Bassett’s apology for the cruelties 
of slavery may have some justification in the enlightened parts of 
the slave States among the few liberal masters, some of whom be- 
eame abolitionists. No such favorable conditions generally ob- 
tained on the large tobacco, sugar, and cotton plantations. There 
are thousand of witnesses to the contrary, and some of them slave- 
holders themselves. (See the Diary of Landon Carter, William 
and Mary Quarterly Magazine, Vol. XV. p. 150; Vol. XVI. p. 150, 
Fifthian’s Journal and Letters, p. 68-69; J. H. Wynne’s General 
History of the British Empire in America, p. 541; Crevecoeur’s 
Letters from an American Farmer, pp. 222-224; Abstract of the 
Evidence delivered before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in the Years, 1790-1791; on the Part of the Petitioners 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade; Abbé Robin’s New Travels 
through North America, p. 48.) 

The Negroes naturally recoiled from slavery. They had to be 
‘broken in’’. To reduce them to servitude, their owners resorted 
to harsh measures. Some Negroes never yielded altogether to these 
corrective measures. If they did not submit, the masters consid- 
ered them better off when dead, for the owners could not support 
them in the capacity of free men from whom no profit could be 
derived. I have personally talked with hundreds of slaves who 
passed through the ordeals which are in no sense exaggerated by 
most of these abolition treaties which you question. I do think 
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that the slaves who felt the lash upon their backs and saw their 
fellowmen killed should be permitted to testify in their own be- 
half, even if you do rule out of court the abolitionists who were the 
only persons who had the moral courage to speak out in their be- 
half. The victims of the lash knew more about these cruelties than 
post bellum observers. 

Furthermore, there are court records which prove that masters 
were punished for cruelly beating and killing slaves. (See B. T. 
Catterall’s Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the 
Negro, pp. 94, 113, 118, 128, 131, 150, 174, 181, 182, 186, 187, 208, 
223-225, 235, 290, 296, 298, 299, 304, 308, 309, 312, 322, 323, 325, 
328, 331, 341, 347, 380, 385, 390, 402, 404, 408, 409, 410, 422, 423, 
425, 442). These court records restricted to Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky where slavery existed in a milder form than in 
the lower South, moreover, show cases of the killing of Negroes by 
being ‘‘fired upon by patrols’’, ‘‘through abuse under hire’’, ‘‘by 
exposure’’, and ‘‘by cruel and excessive punishment’’. The causes 
adjudicated were evidently a small fraction of such offenses; for, 
as in the case of Virginia, States had positive laws exonerating 
masters from punishment of their slaves and even from killing 
them in the act if the offender could hide behind the pretext of 
resistance or accident. (See 2 Hening 270 and 12 Hening 681. 
See also St. George Tucker’s A Dissertation on Slavery, pp. 50-51; 
A. P. Seott’s History of Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia, pp. 
232-234, in manuscript form at the University of Chicago; The 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XII, p. 437; 
The Official Letters of Alexander Spottswood, Collections of the 
Virginia Historical Society, Vol. Il, p. 202; James Franklin’s 
Philosophical and Political History of the Thirteen United States 
of America, p. 90; and Peter Kalm’s Travels into North America, 
p. 501.) 

Furthermore, your unwarranted indictment of the abolitionists 
is based upon a few quotations which may or may not express the 
truth. Quoting from practically unknown abolitionists, moreover, 
you have omitted from the discussion those men and women whose 
names come first to the mind of the historian when he mentions 
abolitionists. Few persons have read about Philo Tower and 
Horace Moulton. You have done well to mention William E. 
Channing and the Grimké sisters. When an historian thinks of 
abolitionists there come to his mind such names as those of William 
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Lloyd Garrison, Arthur Tappan, Lewis Tappan, Wendell Phillips, 
Abbey Kelley Foster, Stephen S. Foster, Lucy Stone, Samuel J. 
May, Maria Weston Chapman, Charles F. Hovey, Eliza Lee Follen, 
Sydney Howard Gay, William J. Bowditch, Edmund Quincy, Na- 
thaniel P. Rogers, Lydia Maria Child, Thomas Garrett, Susan B. 
Anthony, Prudence Crandall, Lunsford Lane, William Wells 
Brown, Charles Lenox Remond, Sojourner Truth, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Benjamin Lundy, Daniel R. Goodloe, Charles Sumner, Henry 
Ward Beecher, James G. Birney, Elijah Lovejoy, John G. Fee, 
Cassius M. Clay, Calvin Fairbank, Ruben Crandall, Theodore F. 
Weld, Asa Mahan, John Morgan, and Charles T. Torrey. 

You should know that at times the conflict was largely a war 
of words. The proslavery and the antislavery elements were drawn 
up in battle array. The atmosphere was charged with vituperation 
and recrimination. Protagonists on both sides spoke without au- 
thority. Without making adequate investigation men wrote of what 
they had heard. Some abolitionists most assuredly made utterances 
which cannot be substantiated, and so did numerous proslavery 
advocates who falsely contended that the slaves were happily sit- 
uated. The real historian would consider the errors of both sides. 
To infer that abolitionists were especially untruthful can result only 
from that bias which finds more honesty in the exploiter than in 
the opponent of the exploitation, more virtue in the oppressor 
than in the friend of the oppressed, and more sense of justice in 
the slaveholder than in the martyr to freedom. We have suffered 
from considerable moral degeneracy, but the majority of the Amer- 
ican people have hardly descended to such a depth of so distorting 
the truth. 

Propaganda writers are accustomed to refer to the abolitionists 
as unusually excited persons who by their radicalism did the cause 
of freedom more harm than good. These authors contend that 
slavery would have eventually come to an end as a result of the 
logical arraignment of it through spokesmen of Southern poor 
whites and Northern free laborers, but the abolitionists climaxing 
their efforts with such uprisings as those of Nat Turner and John 
Brown, precipitated the Civil War. Writers of this type, however, 
manifest just about as much reason as the man who, finding his 
friend decided to have an incurably diseased limb amputated, ad- 
vised him not to undergo such a painful operation because the 
limb would eventually rot off. The work of Abraham Lincoln 
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would have been impossible if he had not been preceded by the 
abolitionists. In the crisis he had to come to the position of in- 
stant abolition, for his plan was to get rid of the institution through 
gradual and compensated emancipation by 1900. The conflict of 
the antislavery and proslavery forces became inevitable. The abo- 
litionists kept the question before the country. They actually ex- 
cited the South and forced it to the position of militantly defending 
mediaevalism. The moral and spiritual cost of the conflict which 
ensued was tremendous, but it had to come. History shows that 
the human family is still too spiritually weak to work out such 
problems by peaceful means. 

To undertake to discredit the unselfish work of the abolitionists 
exhibits a rather unfortunate state of mind. To ignore the record 
of these men and women of vision would be merely omitting a 
most interesting part of our history. These reformers worked 
jointly for temperance, legal reform, woman suffrage, and the 
rights of labor. If you eliminate their record, then, our history 
will become an artless tale which few will care to read. People 
will not eternally delight in the vices, follies, and quarrels of those 
who contend for power to oppress the weak. The public will 
not always recite the exploits of the oppressor nor idolize the 
man who ‘‘wrings his bread from the sweat of another’s brow’’. 
We shall some day appreciate these reformers who were so far 
ahead of their time. They endeavored to lift man above selfish- 
ness unto an altruism of a regenerated universe. They labored to 
realize the ideals for which Socrates, Jesus Christ, and John Brown 
died. Following the examples of the martyrs of old, some of these 
idealists even gave their lives as a sacrifice for freedom. They 
lived up to the ideal of the Great Nazarene who said: ‘‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 


friends.’’ 
Respectfully yours, 


C. G. Woopson. 


The following letter received from a member who ques- 
tions the veracity of Mr. G. D. Eaton throws further light 
on how history is being made to order: 


My dear Mr. Woodson: 


To any person who comprehends the natural processes of the 
creative literary mind, there is something extremely ludicrous in 
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Mr. G. D. Eaton’s assertion that Mrs. Stowe’s statement that the 
story of Uncle Tom came to her as ‘‘in a vision,’’ proves that she 
did not know and had not tried to learn the facts of American 
slavery. To see ‘‘in a vision’’ and afterwards effectively to de- 
scribe imaginary beings, it is generally necessary to have a previous 
very solid knowledge of real people and real situations in this world. 
However, it is not worth my while to try to instruct Mr. Eaton 
about literary capacity and literary methods, beyond a simple af- 
firmation (which perhaps he will feel at liberty to dispute the va- 
lidity of) that usually the ‘‘vision’’ teaches and inspires a writer 
how to deal artistically with facts, and that the facts come to him 
by study and observation of what human beings have done, and by 
a native capacity to know what human beings are likely to do. 

The truth, of which Mr. Eaton is apparently ignorant, is that 
Mrs. Stowe did know her facts. She mentions several sources of 
information in the last chapter (numbered XLV and entitled Con- 
cluding Remarks) of the novel itself; thereby boldly impairing its 
claim to be an artistic romance. Let Mr. Eaton ponder over this 
chapter, and then let him read her subsequent volume entitled a 
‘‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ before he attempts again to analyze 
and ridicule the intellectual ability or the literary methods of one 
who wrote the book which was read, if not like ‘‘the shot heard 
round the world’’ that was fired by the Coneord farmers. 

As to ‘‘atrocities made’’ or not made ‘‘to order,’’ the authorities 
cited by Mr. Eaton are so few in number on either side, that they 
serve principally to illustrate the meagerness of his actual scholar- 
ship or of the amount which he is willing to take the pains to exhibit. 
It seems impossible that he has ever read widely or investigated 
personally to any appreciable extent. The quantity of material 
available to the student on either side is so great that I cannot take 
space to refer to more than what may itself be deemed a meagre 
provision for the need of any one who would obtain an historical 
equipment for dealing with this subject. Of course, there were 
slaveholders who committed or permitted atrocities and others who 
did not, but no one can read, as I have read, such a book as the 
compiled statute book of Georgia from a pre-Revolutionary period 
to a date well advanced in the nineteenth century, without seeing 
what opportunity the law gave for atrocities. I cannot name the 
exact date of this statute book because I read it in Georgia, and I 
did not secure a copy of it. 
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I was told in that State nearly forty years ago by a woman who 
had been a slave, and who was of a rather high type, about the ‘‘ pa- 
trol’’ guards. She said that during the Civil War, enough men, in 
her part of the country, stayed at home out of the Army, to keep up 
the personnel and carry on the activities of the patrol guard. 
The slaves were more afraid of the patrol than of their regular 
masters. They could, she said, keep track of what these masters 
would do and know when they themselves were comparatively safe 
from them; but they could not tell, night or day, when this moving 
police would come upon them. ‘‘The fear!’’ she said to me, 
‘*You’ve no idea of the condition of fear in which the slaves lived— 
all the time.’’ I asked an old ex-slave woman what kind of a 
master she had had. ‘‘A good one,’’ she answered. A year later 
I asked a colorerd teacher, who had heard this answer, if it were 
not a point of pride among those people to claim that they had 
possessed ‘‘goodmasters.’’ ‘‘No,’’ was the answer, ‘‘They are 
afraid to say they had bad ones. That old woman, after you left, 
said to us, ‘I didn’t dare tell that lady about my old massa. He’s 
living yet.’ ”’ 

How fond are a certain class of writers of talking about Nat 
Turner’s insurrection as evidence that Negroes were savages, who 
needed and deserved harsh discipline! Had no slaves ever got up 
an insurrection the ery would be that Negroes were a paltry race 
unworthy of any fate but that of bondage. 

Let Mr. Eaton consult the autobiography of Frederick Doug- 
lass, a man whose integrity is above suspicion, and learn there of 
the night when a frightened little boy saw a white man lashing 
the naked body of a girl who preferred a colored lover to his lust. 
Let him learn how a high-spirited lad was treated by a man whose 
especial business was that of breaking in such boys. 

Did Mr. Eaton ever hear of the book ‘‘Slavery As It Is,’’ com- 
piled by Theodore D. Weld and his South Carolinian wife’’ as a 
testimony to the atrocities committed upon slaves? Every bit of 
testimony in it was taken from Southern papers, advertisements, 
items by the hundreds—no anti-slavery authorities quoted. But 
that wife, Angeline Grimké Weld, had left her Southern home be- 
cause she could not bear to be longer implicated in the sin of slave- 
holding in her mother’s house. Has he ever read Stephen S. Fos- 
ter’s indictment of ‘‘The Brotherhood of Thieves’’? I have a copy. 
It contains some fifty duplicates of advertisements taken from 
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Southern newspapers, of which here is one, not by any means, the 
worst of the lot, ‘‘Ran away a Negro woman and two children—a 
few days before she went off, I burnt her with a hot iron on the 
left side of her face. I tried to make the letter M. Micah Rich, 
Nash County, N. C.’’ 

Oh, the Abolitionists were not as a rule, rattle-headed fools. 
They were not ignorant men and women. They studied their sub- 
ject. They knew whereof they talked. They knew that in States 
where no Negro’s testimony would be taken in any court against a 
white man, murders would be and were committed like those im- 
agined by Mrs. Stowe, and reported as facts in many cases. Let Mr. 
Eaton read what Charles Dickens said of Slavery. He can find 
some of it on pages 288-289, Vol. 1, of Foster’s ‘‘ Life of Dickens,’’ 
Lauriat’s recent edition. 

Beyond making a few suggestions, I cannot undertake to mark 
out an adequate course of study, which Mr. Eaton evidently needs to 
prepare himself to write intelligently on this very big historical 
matter. I think it might take him a year, possibly not more than 
six months steady work to read and mentally digest enough of the 
biographies, orations, personal narratives, special and more com- 
prehensive histories, pamphlets and old newspaper and magazine 
articles, which it would be necessary that he should read, in order 
to become sufficiently educated. I began my reading about slavery 
before I was ten years old—that is, nearly seventy years ago. I 
have spent so much time since in study and in such social and 
personal contact as was helpful to the acquisition of knowledge 
about the institution, its victims, its advocates, its antagonists and 
the people who worried about it, but did not belong to any one 
of the above mentioned classes, that, on the whole, I recommend 
to Mr. Eaton to study for at least a whole year before he puts his 
opinion into print again. Maybe, then, he will be better worth 
listening to than he is now, when he ventures to decide whether 
the Garrisonian abolitionists delayed or hastened the abolition of 
slavery. There are all those colonization theories and schemes for 
him to study. And to do that properly, he would have to go to 
England, with Garrison, and become acquainted with Wilberforce, 
George Thompson, and Thomas Clarkson—or their ghosts! Per- 
haps if he should meet Clarkson’s phantom, it would tell him what 
its living self did tell to the great Garrisonian Abolitionist, Mrs. 
Maria Weston Chapman, namely, that he had frequently heard 
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Lafayette say ‘‘I would never have drawn my sword in the cause 
of America if I could have conceived that thereby I was founding 
a land of slavery.’’ 
Respectfully yours, 
LituLic BurrumM CHace WYMAN. 


This letter showing how an honest student has been mis- 
led by a piece of propaganda is further evidence as to how 
history is being made to order in this country. 


March 21, 1927. 
Miss CarrRIE J. GLEED, 
2412 Gilpin Street, 
Denver, Colo. 


My dear Miss Gleed: 


I have your letter with respect to your study of the mulatto. 
I regret to say that we have never made any scientific study of the 
mulatto; and so far as I have been able to learn, no other person 
has made such a study. If you are not in a position to prosecute 
this study scientifically, I would suggest that you abandon it al- 
together and take up something else. 

There are some references to the mulatto in thousands of books. 
To collect this information and organize it properly will require 
a very long study on the part of some one scientifically trained. 
If you have the time and aptitude for this work, you could not do 
a better thing than to undertake it. 

Judging from what you have said, you have started wrong. 
You have begun with the the use of Reuter’s The Mwlatto in the 
Umted States. This is downright propaganda. It is made up of 
hearsay, guess-work, and misinformation. Reuter claims that of 
the 246 persons regarded as as the most successful of the Negro 
race, at least thirteen-fourteenths are men of mixed blood. To 
prove this, however, he classifies as mulattos Negroes who are 
known to be perfectly black and of the pure African type. His 
aim is to show that white blood means superiority ; that the mulatto 
is superior to the black Negro; and that the white man is superior 
to the mulatto. Of course, any one scientifically trained under- 
stands that this is a falsehood. Science has well established the 
fact that there is no such thing as inferiority or superiority of 
people on account of color. Reuter’s Mulatto should be mentioned 
only to be condemned. 
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It is true that the majority of the outstanding Negroes of this 
country are persons with some infusion of white blood. This re- 
sults, however, from the fact that those Negroes who have had op- 
portunity through education and wealth by living in urban com- 
munities in close contact with the white people have undergone race 
admixture. Those Negroes who have lived in the bottoms of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, where they have had little contact 
with the white race, have not been effected much by miscegenation 
and at the same time they have had little opportunity for education 
or social uplift. 

In some urban communities, moreover, it is very difficult to find 
a Negro who has not some infusion of white blood. It is some- 
times necessary to make an investigation to discover such a Negro. 
The other day I heard a thoughtful man say that at least 95 per 
cent of the Negroes who have lived in the progressive parts of 
the country and enjoyed the opportunities offered through the 
school and the church have an infusion of white blood. To take 
the record of such Negroes as an evidence of what a little white 
blood will do for the Negro shows a lack of ordinary common 
sense. It would not establish any more truth than one would find 
in argument to the effect that the thousands of distinguished white 
men in this country, who have some infusion of Negro blood, owe 
their success to their remote connection with the Negro race. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. G. Woopson, 
Director. 


The following communication is self-explanatory: 
January 29, 1927 


Mr. Carter G. Woopson 

Journal of Negro History 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Woodson: 

I note with interest in The Journal of Negro History for Jan- 
uary, 1927, a series of letters from the pen of George Bonga, a 
Negro and Indian mixed-blood of Minnesota. As you have stated 
only that the letters come from the Bassett papers and do not indi- 
cate the repository in which these papers are to be found, a reader 
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seeking further information about Bonga would be at a loss to 
know to whom to write for material. As it happens, the Minnesota 
Historical Society, which supplied you with the Bonga letters, is 
rich in data touching this interesting and unique character, and 
would be glad to supply information to anyone interested in him. 
Since quarterlies printing documents make a practice of giving their 
readers the requisite facts about location and so forth, I feel sure 
that the omission of this information in your publication is merely 
an oversight. It seems of enough importance, however, to call 
your attention to the matter. 
Very truly, 

GN*N 

Grace LEE NuTE 


The following communication has an historical signifi- 
cance: 


Bricks, N. C. March 7, 1927. 
Pror. C. G. Woopson, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Prof. Woodson: 


Your ‘‘Facts on Negro History’’ which has just come to me 
reminds me that I might refer you to two more instances which 
might interest you. Five years ago I went to California and on 
my return stopped at Salt Lake City in Utah. When Brigham 
Young took his famous trip west for a Place which the Lord had 
advised him to go’’ he had with him several Negro servants. Their 
names are inscribed on the granite shaft erected in the Temple 
enclosure with the names of the others who composed the party. 
I have the list of the names but I would not be able to find it now. 
You might want to follow this up. I have just finished writing up 
fifty four type written pages on another recent trip in the North 
West and in it mentioned this case. 

In this recent trip I was spending the night at Pompey’s Pillar 
a very small farming town on the Yellowstone River in Montana. 
There were only thrée at the table for supper at the little hotel and 
all were strangers to each other. I broke the silence by asking 
why the town was called ‘‘Pompey’s Pillar’’. The girl serving 
the table answered that Lewis and Clark had a ‘‘Negro cook and 
his name was Pompey and he died here and was buried across 
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the river on that butte and they called this town after him.’’ This 
little story interested me but I was not able to follow it up. I 
spoke there that night and left after the service. 

There were some thirty people sent out by Pres. Jefferson with 
that expidition and there may have been more colored men with 
the party. It might interest you to follow up this little informa- 
tion. 

I am very truly, 
T. S. INBoRDEN. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Plantation Overseer As Revealed in His Letters. By JoHN 
SPENCER Bassett. (Smith College Publications, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1926. ) 


This work by John Spencer Bassett portrays the plantation 
overseer of the Ante-bellum South. These letters are from the 
James K. Polk collection in the Library of Congress and were se- 
lected from the correspondence of Polk’s overseers on two planta- 
tions which he owned in Misssissippi. This state is a typical see- 
tion of the lower South and the facts and pictures presented give 
an interesting account of the overseer. The fact that this study 
was directed by Bassett, one of the best authorities on the history 
of the South, makes this work of unusual importance for students 
of history. There has not been a more neglected character in the 
history of the South than the overseer. Despised by the slaves 
and considered and treated as a social inferior by the plantation 
aristocrat, the overseer has not received his full share of attention 
from historians. 

The life of the overseer, as presented in this study, is one of 
unusual responsibility and drudgery. Frequently he received 
from the owner of the plantation instructions which were to be 
carried out in the latter’s absence. The success or failure of the 
plantation was usually attributed to him. He, therefore, possessed 
of necessity a variety of qualities which enabled him to face the 
ever-increasing reverses in Southern agriculture. Changes in sea- 
sons and the lack of scientific insight, then as now, were responsible 
for many failures. Further, he had to contend with a labor force 
which had nothing to inspire it. The overseer was chief custodian 
of the slaves. All phases of their lives were under his surveillance. 
He looked after food and shelter. He planned their routine from 
sunrise to sunset, the regular hours of the plantation day. At 
night, he was required to go the rounds to make sure that the stock 
was cared for, that the doors were locked, and that the slaves were 
in their quarters. In cases of sickness the overseer was frequently 
the physician. 

These letters show the close relation which the plantation over- 
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seer sustained to the owner. He consulted the latter on practically 
every matter of importance. Absenteeism was a handicap for the 
overseer in that he was ignorant and unable to see the point of 
view of the owner and often he did not understand the problems 
of the plantation. Under constant strain, therefore, the overseer 
lived in isolation on the plantation, trying to carry out the will 
of his chief and at the same time to realize some profit from the 
farming for which he was responsible. 

The plight of the overseer in the social life of the South is 
revealed in this study. These letters published in their original 
form, show the illiteracy of the average overseer of that day. He 
belonged to the despised and rejected class of poor whites. Their 
role in the society of the South was frequently precarious. They 
understood fully that there was an impassable social gulf between 
the family of the overseer and that of the plantation proprietor. 
Occassionally the overseer might rise to the ownership of a farm 
and a few slaves. This was the goal of the thrifty and frugal, 
but the road was rough in that the plantation equipment required 
more than the overseer could possibly accumulate under ordinary 
conditions. 

In the overseer’s system of control we find interesting side 
lights on the life of the slaves. There was little if any social and 
spiritual elevation of the latter. Such matters were beyond the 
pale of the overseer’s vision. From his point of view any improve- 
ment would make the slave dissatisfied with his place as a planta- 
tion workman. The good slave was the patient, meek and sub- 
missive creature who was contented with his lot. Even religious 
instruction was warped or entirely neglected. These letters show 
little thought of the moral life of the slaves who were reduced gen- 
erally to the status of cattle. Biblical instruction, one of the 
flaunted benefits of Negro slavery, could not be worthwhile when 
only such texts as: ‘‘Servants obey your masters’’ was discussed. 
The overseer was incompetent to teach spiritual truths, and the 
plantation exhorter was even less capable of inspiring his vic- 
tims. 

This study of the plantation overseer reveals certain cardinal 
weaknesses in the plantation system which undoubtedly would have 
broken down in due course under its own burden. No matter how 
efficient the overseer might have been, this unit could not be held 
together when such constant reverses as seasonal disasters and 
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price fluctuations had to be faced. The overseer was unable to 
inspire interest in the workmen whom he directed and, therefore, 
he could not succeed. The slave reverenced the owner but con- 
sidered the overseer an inferior. The blighting effect of this 
feeling was the origin of the bitterness between the slaves and the 
poor whites. The latter were excluded from the labor system of 
the old South. The overseer was unable to bridge this social 
gulf between the plantation owner and the proscribed poor whites. 

On the whole the book is an interesting presentation of a ne- 
elected aspect of our history. The author, however, does not men- 
tion the extent to which the overseer was superseded eventually 
by the driver whom planters, near the end of the ante-bellum 
period, used in order to reduce expenses. 


William M. Brewer 


A History of the Umted States since the Civil War, Volume III: 
1872-1878. By Euuis Paxson OBERHOLTZER. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City, 1926. Pp. 529. Price $4.00.) 


This volume of a series of five covers the period from 1872 to 
1878 in the effort to write a comprehensive history of the United 
States since Emancipation. The author has not yet justified the 
undertaking. Judged by the standard of size already set, the work 
when finished will cover much space. The treatment in this and 
the other two volumes which have appeared, however, does not 
differ widely from that of several other such histories which have 
already appeared, and the work does not present any large amount 
of new material. In fact, it is more of an effort to digest in less 
space the materials recently published in other national and local 
histories which present the same point of view as that of the author. 
Much valuable data which would have further enlightened the 
author has been neglected. The book contains no reference at all 
to the documents and dissertations on the reconstruction history 
which have recently appeared. Whether the author is actually 
endeavoring to write an ex parte treatise or to ignore such sources 
is not clear. 

As in Volume II, the author has concerned himself with the 
corruption and fraud of the Grant administration. He has eare- 
fully worked out all of the short-comings of men high up in public 
life so as to give a picture of the awful depth to which our political 
life descended. He keeps before the reader the ‘‘Salary Grab’’ the 
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Indian scandals, evil appointments, Grant’s acceptance of favors 
from Jay Cooke, the money used for Grant’s election, his support 
of political bosses, his relations, with the ‘‘ Whiskey. Ring,’’ his un- 
worthy associates, and his faithlessness to civil service reform. One 
im quest of a record of the evils that men do and desiring that they 
shall live after them should read this book. It abundantly supplies 
such a need. One finds some relief from such a dark picture, how- 
ever, in turning to the author’s discussion of the West, the de- 
velopment of education, the arts, and the influence of the press 
during Hayes’s administration. 

With respect to the Negroes, of course, the author has sometiing 
to say. Along with the discussion of fraud and corruption, the Ne- 
groes receive their share of treatment. They are not given a trib- 
ute for any unusual intelligence manifested in politics, but those 
who imposed upon them receive adequate censure. Their friends 
from the North who directed their political affairs from afar are 
given no more consideration than the local whites who worked out 
their undoing. The author directs attention to the outrages per- 
petrated upon the Negroes and to the manner in which they were 
deceived and disappointed in the various States. He devotes con- 
siderable space to the Negro in South Carolina. In all of this dis- 
cussion, however, the author is quoting from newspapers which, as a 
rule, have been cited by others, and from books which are devoted 
exclusively to the discussion of the politics of the time. Of certain 
social and economic forces which were then operating in the South 
to effect changes which today are apparent among Negroes the 
author seems to know nothing. He treats the Negro as a declining 
and negligible factor in the history of this country since the Civil 
War. 


The Menace of Colour. By J. W. Gregory. (J. B. Lippincott 

Company, Philadelphia, 1925. Pp. 264). 

This book is hardly historical except in the sense of marking an 
epoch in the treatment of the Negro question. It may justify its 
claim to being history by the influence of history in the development 
of the subject. The author gives an extensive bibliography in 
which he shows that he has at least given a casual examination to 
a few works bearing on the Negro in various parts of the world. 
At the same time, however, the bibliography and the treatment 
show that he failed to examine all accessible literature on the sub- 
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ject or any considerable portion of it. In fact, the time devoted 
to the subject seems to be inadequate and the efforts to compress a 
treatment of such tremendous importance into such a small compass 
makes the book less convincing than it would be if it had shown a 
wider range of investigation. Written by a Professor of Geology 
in the University of Glasgow, moreover, it is not to be expected that 
an historical treatise under such circumstances could be produced. 
The large circulation given the volume and the effort to present it 
to the world as a solution of a difficult problem justifies some men- 
tion of it here as one of the steps made in the treatment of the 
important problem of the races. 

The author is concerned here with the growth of the Negro 
population and its handicap to the white man in carrying out the 
general purpose of the exploitation of the whole world. He la- 
ments the fact that the extensive areas available for the occupation 
of the white man are few. This brings him, then, to a serious con- 
sideration of the Negro problem in all parts of the world. He, 
therefore, discusses the question from the point of view of labor and 
race admixture. For solving the problem of the white man’s living 
in the tropics, he would urge upon the people throughout the coun- 
try a definite program for the conservation of the interests of the 
whites. He believes that in Asia the white man may long retain 
his usefulness as a merchant in trade, as an expert in the develop- 
ment of communications and natural resources and as an adminis- 
trator in various departments of government. Politically, how- 
ever, the white man is doomed in that continent. In Africa he be- 
lieves that the ultimate supremacy of the Negro is inevitable. The 
retention of the political authority of the white man in the Union 
of South Africa, he believes, depends upon the establishment of 
some system of segregation by which the white artisan may be 
secured comfortable conditions of living. This segregation, of 
course, will also prevent the interbreeding of the races which the 
author condemns in contradistinction to science. His reason, he 
says, is that the miscegenation of widely different races produces 
inferior offspring. 

In spite of the fact that he would reserve parts of the world for 
the habitation of the white man, the author believes that ‘‘the future 
progress of mankind requires the continued cooperation of all races. 
and nations; and their harmonious combination will be more profit- 
ably secured through the conference of individuals than by associa- 
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tion in mass. Interracial goodwill can be spread by envoys, in- 
cluding national representatives appointed to secure international 
understanding, by teachers spreading the light of culture from race 
to race, by missionaries whose interests are with the mass of the 
nation to which they go, and by traders whose success depends on 
the prosperity of the communities they serve. Individual con- 
course, in spite of occasional personal friction, is on the whole so 
useful that it should be encouraged between representatives of all 
suitable sections of the different nations. Association in mass, on 
the other hand, leads to jealousy, strife, and race hatred, which is 
the offspring of fear and that physical repulsion which comes from 
the contact of aliens under conditions unfavourable to the growth of 
friendly feelings. Sympathetic intercourse between selected indi- 
viduals, combined with the segregation of each race as a whole, may 
be expected to lead to a happier and more peaceful world than 
the jarring friction inevitable when dissimilar people meet in com- 
petition for their daily bread. If the racial segregation which the 
world has inherited from the past is confirmed instead of being 
broken down by the modern ease of transport, Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and Australia would naturally be the chief homes of the white 
race. Considering its contributions to humanity, that would not be 
an unfair share. If the white man can secure these continents as 
his home he ean, for the benefit of all, continue to conquer the forces 
of Nature and thereby strengthen the broad foundations of civiliza- 
tion.’’ 


The Racial Basis of Civilization. By Frank H. Hankins. (AlI- 

fred A. Knopf, New York and London, 1926. Pp. 384.) 

The author gives as the excuse for this book the pernicious prop- 
aganda relating to the Nordic doctrine before, during, and since the 
World War. In other words, it is to expose the fallacy of the doc- 
trine that the Anglo-Saxons are the purest of the Nordies and that 
the salvation of the world depends upon the Nordic domination. 
The doctrines in support of this theory are examined. The book, 
however, is not an exhaustive historical study of this point of view. 
The author says that he has subjected a few of the outstanding 
formulations to internal analysis and self-criticism. ‘‘ When these 
authors cannot be convicted of gross inconsistency and made to 
destroy themselves, they are made to destroy each other.’’ 

The purpose of this book, however, is not to deny that the Nordic 
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race has excellent endowments. It does, however, deny its universal 
superiority and also its claim to a monopoly of certain human ex- 
cellencies. ‘‘We also deny’’, says the author, ‘‘that to this stock 
ean be attributed a special historical role except in a most vague 
way. Our thesis is that all important historical groups have been 
heterogeneous in racial composition; and that all areas of high 
culture have been areas of extensive population movement and race 
mixture. In such mixtures the Nordic element has been, according 
to much evidence, a very valuable ingredient.’’ Having exposed 
the fallacies, exaggerations, and inconsistencies of the Nordicists, 
the author proceeds to examine fundamental problems related to 
the significance of race as a factor in the development of civilization. 
He contends that racial differences are not those of kind; ‘‘thai all 
races have all human qualities; but that they have these qualities 
in different degrees of development. One race may excel in phys- 
ical energy, another in creative imagination. This conception does 
away with the notion of a general or universal superiority on the 
part of any one race.’’ The author reaches a similar conclusion in 
the study of race crossing. He finds no biological mandate against 
it, even in the case of widely different races. ‘‘The sociological 
grounds for opposition to race mixture are doubtless important but 
their importance derives almost entirely from the fact that race 
prejudice is a social force and not a theory.’’ 

Yet with respect to the Negro, the author seems to think that 
he lags behind in certain respects although there may not be any 
inherent inequality. The questions of racial differences, then, are 
well set forth in this work and sometimes it leaves the impression 
that it takes the form of the usual argument for racial supericrity 
and inferiority. The author finds that whereas the Japanese and 
the Jews in spite of race prejudice have not only imitated the Nordic 
civilization but have modified, and improved upon it, the Negro has 
shown backwardness. This, he says, may be attributed in part to 
climatie resistance and in other cases to social repression. The 
Negro may be equal to the white man but the race has not produced 
a proportionately large number of unusual men. To support him 
in these claims, the author relies upon the tests and findings 
of investigators like Samuel J. Holmes, Arthur Keith, William 
McDougall, Joseph Peterson, and Wingate Todd. From these au- 
thorities he argues the question as to whether or not races are equal. 
He seems to insist that there is a relation between mental capacity 
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and the size and structure of the brain, but has to conclude before 
the end of the discussion that such findings are not definite and that 
further investigation is necessary. He finally falls back on Mr. E. 
B. Reuter’s contention that thirteen fourteenths of the most suc- 
cessful and best known men and women of the Negro race are of 
mixed blood and that the higher the standard of success the lower 
the percentage of fullblooded Negro. White blood, then, means 
mental capacity. If Mr. Hankin’s other investigators have used 
the same method as Mr. E. B. Reuter, their conclusions are not 
worth reading; for Mr. Reuter’s list of two hundred forty-six out- 
standing Negroes whom he ealls mulattoes is made up largely of 
Negro men and women who are actually black and show no evidence 
of an infusion of white blood. A more unscientific work than 
Reuter’s Mulatto has never been published. 

















NOTES 


The Spring Conference of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History was held at Edward Waters College, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, March 29, 30, and 31, 1927. An account of the 
meeting will be published in the July issue of this magazine. 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the Director, has been appointed as a 
member of the Advisory Committee on Interracial Relations of the 
Committee on Problems and Policy of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Dr. Woodson has also been appointed on the staff of contrib- 
utors to the Dictionary of American Biography. This is to be a 
work of a number of volumes published by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Sketches of distinguished Negroes will ap- 
pear in this work. 


The ‘‘Tappan Papers’’ now being published in this magazine 
will be reprinted and bound as a volume entitled A Side-Light on 
Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1861. 


The Association has recently added two investigatiors to the 
staff, Miss Zora Neale Hurston and Dr. Charles H. Wesley. Miss 
Hurston is making a collection of folklore in Florida. Dr. Wesley 
is devoting a part of his time to the study of the Negro in industry. 
Miss Ruth A. Fisher, of London, is still rendering the service of 
extracting from the British Archives documents bearing on the 
Negro in Africa. 


Mr. A. A. Taylor, formerly employed as an investigator by the 
Association, is now an instructor in history at Fisk University. 


The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia by Mr. Taylor has 
been reprinted, bound in book form, and offered to the public. 
The comments of the reviewers taking notice of this work have 
been most favorable. 


The fourth edition of The Negro in Our History has come from 
the press in a revised and enlarged form. This edition contains 
about twice as much matter as the first. This shows how the book 
has expanded to meet the increasing demand for information as to 
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the achievements of the Negro. The work is finding its way 
throughout the country as a textbook for high schools and colleges. 
With supplementary material it has been found useful in ad- 
vanced classes, and libraries secure it for reference. 


Under the direction of several investigators, the Association 
continues its preparation of a series of books of a juvenile nature. 
These will be books of stories of the Negro in Africa and America, 
a child’s history of the Negro, and a book of plays visualizing the 
life and history of the race. An effort will be made to have several 
of these ready by the next school year. 


The $20,000 now being asked for will be used to defray the ex- 
penses of publishing this juvenile literature. Hardly one third of 
the required sum has been raised, but the Association is proceeding 
with the publication, hoping that friends of the cause will rally to 


its support. 














